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Introduction 


This  is  the  report  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  The  Kroc  Foundation  held 
in  November,  1981  at  its  headquarters  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  of  California. 
We,  the  organizers,  thought  the  great  number  of  randomized  clinical  trials 
since  the  mid  1960s  and  the  attention  given  them  in  the  establishment  of  new 
therapies  made  it  advisable  to  take  a  broad  look  at  them.  Most  meetings  and 
publications  on  randomized  clinical  trials  have  dealt  with  specific  trials  or 
specific  aspects  of  the  methodology  of  trials.  To  keep  the  subject  matter  man- 
ageable, discussion  was  limited  to  the  history  of  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease 
and  cancer. 

Further,  one  of  us  (P.  A.)  began  with  the  suspicion  that  those  who  designed 
and  espoused  randomized  clinical  trials  had  become  dogmatic,  a  suspicion 
he  found  unwarranted.  The  articles  here  show  that  there  has  been  continual 
innovation  in  the  design  of  trials  and  that  there  is  a  healthy  skepticism  about 
some  fundamental  aspects  of  them. 

One  such  aspect  is  the  effect  on  the  individual  patient  of  being  treated 
within  a  trial.  The  common  assumption  that  care  within  a  trial  is  on  the  average 
better  than  care  outside  of  a  trial  was  agreed  to,  and  the  usefulness  of  trials 
to  patients  who  later  receive  better  therapies  established  by  trials  is  abundantly 
illustrated. 

Some  striking  differences  between  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease  and  in 
cancer  emerged  during  the  conference.  There  was  also  a  lot  of  attention  paid 
to  the  interactions  between  the  scientific  and  ethical  goals  of  trials,  including 
the  effects  on  both  of  differences  in  design  and  execution. 

The  papers  published  in  this  volume  are  edited  versions  of  the  oral  pre- 
sentations at  the  conference.  Not  all  of  the  authors  returned  their  edited 
manuscripts,  and  their  formal  presentations  have  been  omitted.  Discussion 
after  each  presentation  has  been  either  omitted,  summarized  by  the  editors, 
or  included  as  corrected  by  the  speakers. 

The  organizers  wish  to  thank  the  Kroc  Foundation  and  its  president,  Robert 
L.  Kroc,  for  their  support  of  the  conference  and  this  publication. 

Thomas  C.  Chalmers 
Peter  Amacher 
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Funding  for  Clinical  Trials 

Curtis  L.  Meinert 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


ABSTRACT:  This  paper  provides  a  review  of  available  funding  sources  for  clinical  trials,  with 
emphasis  on  trials  funded  via  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Data  from  the  NIH 
Inventory  of  Clinical  Trials  are  used  to  summarize  the  cost  and  key  design  character- 
istics of  NIH  trials.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  which 
add  to  the  cost  of  trials. 

KEY  WORDS:  clinical  trials  funding,  support,  expenditures 

FUNDING  FOR  CLINICAL  TRIALS 

The  sources  of  funds  typically  available  for  the  support  of  clinical  trials  are 
listed  in  Table  1.  Industry  is  a  major  source  of  support  for  trials  that  involve 
proprietary  drug  products.  It  is  virtually  impossible,  however,  to  derive  pre- 
cise estimates  of  industry  support  for  two  reasons.  First  the  cost  for  such 
trials,  particularly  Phase  I  and  II  trials,  may  not  be  distinguishable  from  other 
research  and  development  costs  within  the  budget  of  the  companies  and, 
secondly,  companies  are  reluctant  to  provide  cost  figures  even  when  available, 
because  of  the  competitive  nature  of  the  drug  field. 

Some  support  is  available  through  foundations  and  voluntary  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Heart  Association  and  American  Cancer  Society.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  funds  available  from  these  sources  go  for  developmental 
work,  including  small-scale  pilot  studies,  rather  than  for  large-scale  trials.  The 
amount  of  support  provided  by  academic  institutions  is  impossible  to  assess 
since  it  comes  primarily  in  the  form  of  salary  support  for  research  personnel 
at  those  institutions.  i 

You  will  note  that  third-party  sources  are  listed  as  well.  Here  I  am  referring 
to  insurance  carriers  such  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  Medicare/Medicaid,  etc. 
Most,  if  not  all,  third-party  payment  sources  for  medical  care  have  a  proscrip- 
tion against  payment  for  any  procedure  carried  out  solely  for  research  pur- 
poses. However,  procedures  that  are  not  only  part  of  a  study  protocol  but 
that  can  also  be  justified  for  routine  patient  care  may  be  covered.  My  own 
view  is  that  strict  proscription  is  ill  advised.  Third-party  payers  must  be 
encouraged  to  take  a  more  positive  approach  toward  support  of  clinical  trials. 
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Table  1.    Potential  Sources  of  Support  for  Clinical  Trials 

Government  grants  and  contracts 
Industry 

Foundations  and  public  funds 
Academic  research  institutions 
Third-party  sources 


It  is  quite  conceivable  that  funds  used  by  Medicare/Medicaid  or  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield,  if  used  for  support  of  trials  designed  to  evaluate  specific  care 
procedures,  could  ultimately  help  reduce  the  outlay  for  ineffective  or  unnec- 
essary procedures. 

The  only  detailed  analysis  I  have  been  able  to  perform  is  for  trials  funded 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  I  say  "only"  because  there  are,  to  be  sure,  other  agencies  within  the 
federal  government  that  provide  support  for  clinical  trials  but  data  on  this  is 
not  readily  available.  VA  expenditures  for  multicenter  trials  are  recorded  in 
Table  2  [1].  The  amount  of  support  provided  in  1981  for  multicenter  trials 
represents  about  7%  of  the  total  VA  research  and  development  (R  &  D)  budget. 

Table  3  provides  expenditure  data  for  NIH  sponsored  trials.  These  figures 
are  based  on  data  from  the  NIH  Fact  Book  [2]  and  NIH  Inventories  of  Clinical 
Trials  for  fiscal  years  1975-79  [3].  NIH  Inventories  for  1980  and  1981  are  not 
available. 

The  inventory  listings  are  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  various  Institutes 
of  the  NIH.  A  clinical  trial,  as  defined  by  the  NIH,  is 

A  scientific  research  activity  undertaken  to  define  prospectively  the  effect  and 
value  of  prophylactic/diagnostic/therapeutic  agents,  devices,  regimens,  proce- 
dures, etc.,  applied  to  human  subjects. 


Table  2.    VA  Expenditures  for  Multicenter  Clinical  Trials,  by  Fiscal  Year 


Fiscal 
year 

Total 
R&D 
budget" 

Multicenter 
clinical 
trials" 

Cost  as 
percent  of 
total  budget 

1970 

58.1 

1.8 

3.1 

1971 

60.9 

1.8 

3.0 

1972 

69.1 

1.8 

2.6 

1973 

78.6 

2.4 

3.1 

1974 

81.8 

4.3 

5.3 

1975 

95.4 

5.4 

5.7 

1976 

101.6 

5.9 

5.8 

1977 

109.6 

5.8 

5.3 

1978 

118.0 

6.3 

5.3 

1979 

126.3 

8.5 

6.7 

1980 

137.7 

9.0 

6.5 

1981 

137.5 

9.7 

7.1 

"Millions  of  dollars 
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Table  3.    NIH  Expenditures  for  Clinical  Trials  by  Fiscal  Year 


Fiscal 
year 

Total 
expenditures" 

Number  of 
trials 

Expenditures" 
for  clinical 
trials 

Cost  as 
percent 
of  total 

1975 

2,093 

755 

87.8 

4.2 

1976 

2,302 

926 

120.6 

5.2 

1977 

2,544 

746 

105.3 

4.1 

1978 

2,843 

845 

122.3 

4.3 

1979 

3,190 

986 

136.2 

4.3 

"Millions  of  dollars 


The  definition  is  purposely  broad  to  permit  inclusion  of  the  full  spectrum  of 
trials.  It  includes  single-center  as  well  as  multicenter  trials,  extramural  as  well 
as  intramural  trials,  randomized  as  well  as  unrandomized  trials,  and  both 
controlled  and  uncontrolled  trials. 

The  cost  of  clinical  trials,  relative  to  all  NIH  expenditures,  has  remained 
more  or  less  constant  over  the  time  period  covered  in  Table  3  and  is,  in  any 
case,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  NIH  budget — 4.3%  of  the  1979  budget. 
This  is  a  fact  worth  noting  in  view  of  the  concern  expressed  by  some  that  the 
support  provided  for  trials  has  reduced  funding  for  more  basic  research.  There 
is  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  basic  and  applied  research.  One  area  of 
research  cannot  survive  for  long  without  the  other.  It  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  expect  that  Congress  will  have  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  need 
for  basic  research  if  it  is  part  of  a  larger  program  involving  applied  research 
as  well. 

Table  4  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  1979  cost  figures  by  Institute,  for  all 
trials  (NIH  intramural  as  well  as  extramural)  supported  by  the  Heart  (NHLBI), 
Cancer  (NCI),  and  all  other  Institutes  of  the  NIH.  The  median  dollar  cost  per 
year  of  follow-up*  is  provided  in  the  right-hand  column  of  Table  4.  The  cost 
is  highest  for  heart  studies. 

Tables  5-7  provide  a  summary  of  a  few  of  the  design  features  of  single- 


Table  4.    1979  NIH  Expenditures  for  Trials  by  Institute 


Median 

Number 

per-patient 

of  trials 

per-year 

Institute 

supported 

Expenditures" 

dollar  cost 

National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 

20 

56.5 

1657 

National  Cancer  Institute 

654 

47.4 

603 

All  Others 

312 

32.2 

453 

TOTAL 

986 

136.2 

574 

"In  Millions  of  dollars 


'  The  dollar  cost  per  patient  per  year  for  a  given  trial  is  derived  by  dividing  the  total  projected 
expenditures  for  that  trial  by  the  product  of  the  anticipated  number  of  patients  to  be  enrolled 
in  that  trial  and  its  projected  length.  The  median  dollar  cost  per  patient  per  year  for  a  given 
Institute  is  derived  from  the  resulting  figures  for  the  individual  trials  sponsored  by  that  Institute. 
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Table  5.    Grant  Supported  Extramural  NIH  Trials 

Institute 


MUT  RT 

wtner 

lotai 

No.  of  Extramural  Trials 

n 
u 

xou 

Multicenter 

17 
1/ 

Oj 

400 

All  T»^3lo 

All  inais 

1/ 

zoo 

Q1  c: 

olo 

No.  Grant  Supported 

Single  Center 

75 

153 

228 

Multicenter 

3 

340 

21 

364 

All  Trials 

3 

415 

174 

592 

Percent  Grant  Supported 

Single  Center 

47 

76 

63 

Multicenter 

18 

88 

40 

80 

All  Trials 

18 

76 

69 

73 

and  multicenter  trials  in  the  1979  Inventory  by  Institute.  Of  the  986  trials 
reported,  815  were  classified  as  extramural  (i.e.,  performed  outside  the  NIH 
research  facilities).  Seventy-three  percent  of  these  were  grant  supported.  The 
remainder  of  the  816  were  contract  supported  or  involved  a  mixture  of  grant 
and  contract  support  (Table  5). 

Nearly  half  (48%)  of  all  trials  included  in  the  Inventory  (extramural  as  well 
as  intramural)  were  classified  as  multicenter.  Seventy  percent  of  the  multi- 
center  trials  involved  random  assignment  of  patients  to  treatment,  contrasted 
with  just  50%  of  the  single  center  trials.  A  similar,  though  not  as  striking  a 
difference,  is  noted  with  regard  to  use  of  a  control  group.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  multicenter  trials  had  a  control  group  as  compared  to  55%  of  the  single 
center  trials  (Table  6). 

Multicenter  trials,  to  no  ones'  surprise,  are  larger  than  single  center  trials. 
The  median  sample  size  (Table  7)  for  multicenter  trials  (N  =  166)  is  close  to 
three  times  that  of  single-center  trials  (N  =  60).  However,  the  per-patient 


Table  6.    Design  Characteristics  of  1979  NIH  Trials 

Institute 


NHLBI 

NCI 

Other 

Total 

No.  of  Trials 

Single  Center 

1 

261 

248 

510 

Multicenter 

19 

393 

64 

476 

All  Trials 

20 

654 

312 

986 

Percent  Randomized 

Single  Center 

100 

45 

56 

50 

Multicenter 

100 

67 

75 

70 

All  Trials 

100 

59 

60 

60 

Percent  with  Control  Group 

Single  Center 

100 

38 

73 

55 

Multicenter 

100 

59 

94 

65 

All  Trials 

100 

50 

78 

60 
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Table  7.    Cost  and  Sample  Size  Data  for  NIH-Sponsored  Trials, 
1979  Inventory 


Median 

Type  of 

Number  of 

sample 

Median  per-patient 

trial 

trials 

size 

per-year  dollar  cost 

Single  Center 

510 

60 

$587 

Multicenter 

476 

166 

$523 

Ail  Trials 

986 

100 

$574 

per-year  costs  given  in  Table  7  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  oft-expressed 
opinion  that  "multicenter  trials  are  too  expensive."  Their  cost  is  actually  less 
than  that  of  single  center  trials  ($523  vs.  $587). 

I  pause  here  to  note  cost  because  it  is  an  important  issue,  particularly  in 
this  age  of  shrinking  research  budgets.  We  must,  as  responsible  members  of 
the  research  community,  consider  ways  to  mount  and  carry  out  trials  as 
inexpensively  as  possible.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  now  addressing  the  question 
of  the  portion  of  the  NIH  pie  that  should  be  devoted  to  clinical  trials  but 
rather  how  one  might  stretch  the  dollars  available  for  trials.  The  issue  of  what 
proportion  of  the  budget  should  be  devoted  to  trials  is  certainly  an  important 
one,  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  charge. 

Both  single  and  multicenter  grant  supported  trials  have  a  lower  per-patient 
per-year  cost  than  contract-supported  trials  although  the  difference  is  most 
striking  in  multicenter  trials  (Table  8) — due  perhaps,  to  differences  in  the 
complexity  of  trials  funded  under  the  two  mechanisms.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  two  funding 
approaches.  Grant-supported  trials  are  generally  investigator-initiated  and 
are  funded  for  fixed  periods  of  time  with  ceiling  levels  set  in  advance  of 
funding.  Investigators  are  required  to  live  within  these  bounds  or  must  pre- 
pare a  supplemental  funding  request  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  added  support — 
a  task  not  to  be  relished,  even  in  the  best  of  times.  Contracts,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  supported  via  a  cost  reimbursement  mechanism  that 

Table  8.    Patient  Per  Year  Costs  for  NIH  Extramural  Grant  vs.  Contract 


Supported  Trials 


Number  of 
trials 

Median 
sample 
size 

Median  per-patient 
per-year  dollar  cost 

Single  Center  Trials 

Grant  support  only 

228 

60 

385 

Contract  support  only 

127 

100 

448 

Mixed  support" 

5 

150 

319 

Multicenter  Trials 

Grant  support  only 

364 

155 

312 

Contract  support  only 

66 

223 

608 

Mixed  support" 

26 

650 

334 

"Both  grant  and  contract,  interagency  agreements  with  grant  or  contract,  intramural  in  conjunction 
with  grant  or  contract. 
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allows  an  investigator  to  recover  actual  costs  for  justified  expenses,  even  if 
they  exceed  initial  estimates. 

Table  9  lists  a  few  factors  that  may  contribute  to  increased  costs.  The 
remainder  of  this  discussion  relates  to  these  items.  There  is  no  question  that 
multiple  aims  complicate  the  design  of  a  trial.  It  is  natural  to  want  to  "kiU 
two  birds  with  one  stone."  In  fact,  it  is  efficient  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  aims 
are  complementary.  There  are,  nevertheless,  limits  to  the  number  of  questions 
that  can  be  answered  in  any  one  trial.  The  select  nature  of  the  study  population 
means  that  it  is  of  limited  value  for  investigating  the  natural  history  of  a 
disease  process.  To  be  sure,  it  may  yield  important  clues  in  this  regard,  but 
they  should  be  confirmed  in  a  larger  more  general  population,  not  subject  to 
the  selective  forces  of  a  trial. 

Data  processing  costs  are  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  data  col- 
lected. The  tendency  of  clinicians  to  equate  the  data  collection  requirements 
of  a  study  with  those  needed  for  patient  care  can  lead  to  needlessly  compli- 
cated data  systems.  The  fact  that  an  item  of  information  is  required  for  patient 
care  is  not  reason  enough  to  collect  it  for  purposes  of  the  trial.  Data  items 
that  cannot  be  justified  in  relation  to  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  trial 
should  not  be  collected. 

Generally,  the  larger  the  trial,  the  greater  the  urge  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
carrying  out  ancillary  studies  (i.e.,  studies  that  are  (parried  out  by  a  subgroup 
of  investigators  and  that  are  not  required  to  achieve  the  main  aims  of  the 
trial).  First  and  foremost,  the  studies  should  not  interfere  with  the  data  col- 
lection requirements  of  the  trial  and,  secondly,  they  should  be  compatible 
with  its  main  objectives.  Studies  that  are  carried  out  in  the  context  of  a  trial 
and  that  require  funds  from  it  should  be  approved  via  an  outside  peer  review 
process  before  they  are  allowed  to  proceed.  Ancillary  studies  should  never 
be  used  as  a  means  of  maintaining  investigator  interest  in  the  trial,  but  should 
have  scientific  merit  in  their  own  right. 

The  general  axiom  that  haste  makes  waste  is  certainly  true  in  clinical  trials. 
Starting  patient  recruitment  before  the  data  forms  have  been  adequately  tested 
is  always  a  mistake.  The  cost  of  mid-course  corrections  or  of  deficiencies  in 
the  data  collected  is  nearly  always  greater  than  the  costs  associated  with  delays 
at  the  start  of  the  trial  due  to  development  and  testing  of  the  data  system. 

The  impetus  to  design  more  inexpensive  trials  must  be  pursued  within 
reason  and  always  with  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  ap- 
proaches used  for  funding,  organizing,  and  managing  them.  We  must  never 
get  to  the  point  where,  through  our  efforts  to  economize,  we  attempt  to  meet 
essential  needs  in  a  trial  as  if  they  can  be  purchased  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 
There  is  already  a  tendency  to  move  in  this  direction  with  the  designation  of 
so-called  "set  asides"  in  which  the  NIH  is  required  to  award  monies  for  certain 

Table  9.    Factors  That  Add  to  the  Expense  of  a  Trial 

Pursuit  of  secondary  aims  not  related  to  the  prime  objective 

Equating  data  collection  needs  for  the  trial  with  those  needed  for  patient  care 

Ancillary  studies 

Start  of  patient  recruitment  without  adequate  preparation  and  testing  of  the  data 
system 
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activities  to  small-for-profit  businesses  [4].  Cases  in  point  are  Request  for 
Proposals  (RFPs)  released  in  recent  years  for  data  centers  that  can  only  be 
addressed  by  a  small  business  [5].  Restrictions  of  this  sort  are  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  field. 

By  the  same  token,  undue  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  trials  either  by  the 
sponsoring  agency  or  by  investigators  can  have  long-term  adverse  effects  on 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  Constant  harrassment,  whether  by 
sponsoring  agencies  or  study  investigators,  to  achieve  certain  performance 
standards  under  stringent  cost  constraints  will  take  all  the  joy  out  of  an  activity 
that,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  is  tedious.  Further,  undue  pres- 
sures can  lead  to  corner  cutting  or,  even  worse,  questionable  data  practices. 
Payments  to  clinics  based  solely  on  the  number  of  patients  seen  are  partic- 
ularly suspect.  Investigators  who  may  be  hard  pressed,  because  of  other 
budget  cuts,  may  be  tempted  to  look  the  other  way  as  eligibility  criteria  are 
"reinterpreted"  to  help  them  meet  their  recruitment  goal  and  enhance  their 
funding  at  the  same  time. 

A  clinical  trial,  as  suggested  by  Fredrickson  [6],  is  an  ordeal.  As  practitioners 
of  trials,  we  must  continue  to  pursue  ways  to  design  and  carry  them  out  so 
that  they  can  be  done  efficiently  and  with  relative  ease,  and  so  they  are  no 
more  of  an  ordeal  than  necessary! 
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ABSTRACT:  As  the  federal  government's  role  in  health  policy  has  grown,  its  involvement  in 
the  development,  adoption,  and  use  of  medical  technology  has  grown  concomitantly. 
The  government  now  makes  a  wide  variety  of  decisions  concerning  technology.  Many 
of  these  decisions  involve  randomized  clinical  trials  (RCTs).  The  federal  government 
probably  funds  or  requires  a  majority  of  the  RCTs  carried  out  in  the  United  States. 
The  federal  government  also  uses  the  results  of  RCTs  increasingly  as  an  important 
basis  for  its  decisions,  especially  within  the  Medicare  program.  As  the  scientific  basis 
for  medical  practice  has  improved  through  use  of  the  RCT,  policy  decisions  have  been 
put  on  a  firmer  base. 

KEY  WORDS:  randomized  clinical  trial,  government  funding,  funding  for  randomized  trials 


RCTs  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  federal  government  is  obviously  an  important  actor  in  the  health  policy 
arena  in  the  United  States.  How^ever,  in  the  research  area,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment largely  determines  the  research  agenda.  In  1979,  more  than  61%  of 
the  entire  societal  investment  in  health  research  and  development  v^^as  made 
through  the  federal  government  [1].  The  government's  role  has  included 
funding  research  when  the  private  sector  has  not  perceived  that  it  could  profit 
from  the  results  of  the  research.  Thus,  the  government  is  the  major  supporter 
of  basic  biomedical  research  in  this  country.  Evaluations  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical procedures  by  randomized  clinical  trial  (RCT)  is  another  type  of  research 
that  one  would  not  expect  to  find  support  easily.  One  would  therefore  expect 
that  the  federal  government  would  be  a  major  supporter  for  RCTs  in  this 
country,  whether  they  were  carried  out  in  the  government  itself  or  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  results  of  RCTs  are  important  to  policy  makers.  Decisions  concerning 
medical  technology  must  be  made  continually.  Such  decisions  include  whether 
or  not  a  drug  should  be  marketed,  whether  or  not  a  hospital  will  purchase  a 
computed  tomography  (CT)  scanner,  and  whether  or  not  an  insurance  com- 
pany will  pay  for  a  particular  technologically -based  service.  Trial  results  them- 
selves are  of  little  utility  to  policy  makers,  who  are  not  trained  in  their  analysis 
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and  interpretation.  Thus,  trial  results  must  be  synthesized  into  a  form  useful 
for  policy  making.  This  can  either  be  done  by  a  research  program  or  by  the 
program  that  needs  the  results. 

The  sections  that  follow  describe  (1)  federal  government  support  for  RCTs, 
(2)  federal  government  programs  that  synthesize  results  of  research  (and 
sometimes  give  advice  based  on  the  synthesis),  (3)  one  particular  program 
that  requires  RCTs  as  part  of  its  decision-making  process,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  drug  regulatory  program,  and  (4)  recent  attempts  to  use 
RCTs  and  other  research  as  the  basis  for  policy  decisions,  especially  those 
concerning  reimbursement  for  services. 

SUPPORT  FOR  RCTs  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  principal  biomedical  research  agency  in  the  federal  government  is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  NIH  currently  expends  approximately 
two-thirds  of  all  federal  dollars  allocated  to  health  research  [2].  Although  the 
legislation  establishing  NIH  and  its  constituent  institutes  does  not  refer  to 
efficacy  or  effectiveness,  NIH  considers  that  support  for  RCTs  is  implicit  in 
its  general  mission  of  advancing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  health, 
disease,  and  methods  of  preventing  or  curing  disease.  A  number  of  other 
Federal  agencies  also  support  RCTs.  These  agencies  include  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA),  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration (ADAMHA),  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  various  parts  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  [3].  In  1975,  for  example,  ADAMHA 
funded  about  $19.3  million  in  "treatment  assessment  research." 

The  NIH  is  by  far  the  largest  financial  supporter  of  RCTs.  In  1975,  nine 
institutes  of  NIH  expended  $87.8  million  in  support  of  755  clinical  trials  [4] 
(see  Table  1).  By  1979,  the  figure  had  risen  to  $136  million  supporting  986 


Table  1    National  Institutes  of  Health  1975  Inventory  of  Clinical  Trials 

(Number  and  Amount  of  NIH  Support  for  Clinical  Trials  Active 
in  Fiscal  Year  1975  by  Institute)" 


Institute" 

Number  of  trials 

Amount  of  support 

NIH 

755 

$87,817,682 

NEI 

20 

$3,069,908 

NHLBI 

26 

$42,698,181 

NIAID 

109 

$3,090,915 

NIAMDD 

49 

$3,365,641 

NICHD 

41 

$3,856,325 

NIDR 

44 

$1,717,514 

NINCDS 

59 

$3,422,897 

NIGMS 

2 

$55,500 

NCI 

405 

$26,540,801 

"Source:  Reference  5. 

'Note:  NEI  =  National  Eye  Institute;  NHLBI  =  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute;  NIAID 
=  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases;  NIAMDD  =  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis, Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases;  MICHD  =  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development;  NIDR  =  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research;  NINCDS  =  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke;  NIGMS  =  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences;  NCI  =  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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Table  2    National  Institutes  of  Health  1979  Inventory  of  Clinical  Trials 

(Number  and  Amount  of  NIH  Support  for  Clinical  Trials  Active 
in  Fiscal  Year  1979  by  Institute)" 


Institute 

Number  of  trials 

Amount  of  support 

NIH 

986 

$136,160,116 

NEI 

26 

$8,605,609 

NHLBI 

20 

$56,523,501 

MAID 

120 

$6,496,938 

NIAMDD 

67 

$8,240,133 

NICHD 

32 

$4,183,244 

NIDR 

26 

$1,778,699 

NINCDS 

40 

$2,660,949 

NIGMS 

1 

$225,750 

NCI 

654 

$47,445,293 

"Source:  Reference  6. 


trials  [5].  This  increase  more  than  keeps  pace  with  inflation.  As  shown  in 
Table  2,  the  cost  per  trial  by  institute  varies  widely,  from  almost  $3  million 
for  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  (NHLBI)  to  about  $54,000 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID). 

Not  all  these  clinical  trials  are  RCTs.  Of  the  755  trials  funded  in  1975,  373 
were  randomized  and  included  a  control  group.  One  hundred  fourteen  of 
those  were  double  blind  in  design  [3]. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  well  over  half  of  NIH-supported  trials  tested  thera- 
pies. The  more  detailed  1975  data  showed  that  535  of  the  755  trials  tested 
drugs  either  in  isolation  or  in  combination  with  another  type  of  technology 
[3].  More  than  300  tested  cancer  chemotherapies.  Only  25  treated  surgical 
procedures,  and  few  examined  screening  or  early  diagnosis. 

The  issue  of  testing  for  cancer  chemotherapy  is  interesting.  Although  the 
NIH  statute  does  not  specify  clinical  trials,  the  NIH  appropriation  has  specified 
testing  of  cancer  chemotherapy  since  1955.  From  1956  to  1962,  the  annual 
amount  of  chemotherapy  development  and  testing  rose  from  $5  million  to 
$43.7  million  [6].  This  earmarking,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
has  assured  testing  of  cancer  drugs.  No  other  type  of  clinical  trial  has  been 
specified  in  appropriations  bills. 

Probably  the  second  largest  support  of  clinical  trials  is  the  VA,  which 
spends  more  than  $100  million  a  year  on  health  research  [2].  Since  the  care 
in  VA  hospitals  is  without  charge  to  either  the  veteran  or  the  investigator, 
clinical  trials  can  be  done  relatively  cheaply  within  that  system.  Trials  are 
done  frequently,  but  the  VA  has  no  information  on  the  numbers  or  types  of 
trials  overall.  The  VA  generally  funds  trials  of  importance  to  its  clients. 

The  VA  has  a  Cooperative  Studies  Program  that  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  multicenter  clinical  trials.  The  total  budget  of  this  program  in- 
creased from  $2.8  million  in  1972  to  $9.6  million  in  1979  [8].  This  amount  does 
not  include  investigator  salaries  or  institutional  overhead  but  does  include 
expenses  related  to  data  collection  and  analysis.  Studies  often  have  non-VA 
funding,  such  as  from  NIH.  During  the  period  1972-79,  57  studies  were  active. 
They  were  all  prospective  in  design,  and  49  included  a  control  group  selected 
by  randomization.  Well-known  trials  supported  by  the  VA  include  RCTs  of 
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coronary  bypass  surgery,  treatment  for  hypertension,  and  immune  serum 
globulin  for  the  prevention  of  post-transfusion  hepatitis.  Most  VA  cooperative 
trials  deal  with  cardiovascular,  psychiatric,  and  gastrointestinal  disease  [8]. 
The  24  trials  ongoing  in  October  1981  include  several  dealing  with  coronary 
artery  disease,  dental  treatment,  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  depression 
[9]. 

During  the  early  1970s,  there  was  increasing  concern  about  the  benefits 
and  risks  of  medical  technology,  as  well  as  about  the  lack  of  data  in  specific 
cases  [10,11].  This  climate  helped  lead  to  an  increase  in  funding  of  RCTs  by 
NIH,  as  already  noted.  Four  institutes  of  NIH  nearly  tripled  their  funding  for 
clinical  trials  between  1971  and  1974  [12].  The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  only  institute  to  have  records  over  time,  increased  its 
funding  more  than  10  times  over  a  ten-year  period,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 
Nonetheless,  the  limited  resources  for  clinical  trials  and  the  need  for  priority 
setting  has  led  to  the  development  of  formal  programs  in  the  VA  and  NIH 
to  plan  trials  [13,14].  For  example,  NHLBI  has  a  decision  process  leading  to 
initiation  of  a  clinical  trial  and  continuing  through  dissemination  of  results 
[15].  NIH  has  also  established  an  interinstitute  Clinical  Trial  Committee  to 
deal  with  cross-institute  issues. 

Nonetheless,  Congress  became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
clinical  trial  results  for  policy  making  during  the  mid-1970s.  There  was  no 
overall  coordination  of  RCTs  in  the  federal  government,  nor  was  there  a 
mechanism  to  assure  that  important  technologies  were  evaluated.  The  agen- 
cies mentioned  above  tended  to  evaluate  technologies  of  interest  to  their 
program  or  clients.  There  was  no  mechanism  to  assure  that  technologies  of 
importance  to  health  planning  efforts  or  reimbursement  programs  were  stud- 
ied. These  findings  led  Congress  to  establish  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology  (NCHCT)  by  1978  statute.  Since  its  formation,  the  Center 
has  made  progress  in  coordinating  activities  concerned  with  the  evaluation 
of  medical  technology.  However,  with  a  1981  budget  of  about  $4  million, 
NCHCT  did  not  become  a  major  research  agency.  It  had  power  to  determine 
the  research  priorities  of  other  agencies.  Its  activities  in  synthesis  and  in  giving 
coverage  advice  to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  will  be 


Table  4    Obligations  by  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  for 
Major  Clinical  Trials,  1963-74" 

$2,747,000 
$3,663,000 
$3,327,000 
$3,993,000 
$5,839,000 
$6,584,000 
$6,367,000 
$6,151,000 
$11,843,000 
$19,445,000 
$22,394,000 
$40,616,000 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


"Source:  Reference  12. 
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described  later.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Reagan  budget  allowed 
no  funding  for  the  Center,  and  it  ceased  to  exist  in  December  1981,  although 
some  of  the  functions  described  later  wUl  continue  in  other  loci. 

SYNTHESIS  OF  RCT  RESULTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

If  RCTs  are  to  be  useful  to  practitioners  and  policy  makers,  their  results  must 
be  generalized  and  put  in  relation  to  other  knowledge.  The  process  of  carrying 
out  this  task  is  usually  referred  to  as  "synthesis."  Synthesis  requires  the 
structured  consideration  of  available  knowledge.  The  root  of  the  word  is 
"putting  together."  It  is  important  to  note  that  synthesis  is  not  the  same  as 
consensus.  Consensus  refers  merely  to  agreement  or  to  general  opinion  and 
need  not  be  grounded  in  knowledge.  There  are  complicated  analytical  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used  to  assist  synthesis,  and  several  government  programs 
carry  out  synthesis  [16].  Synthesis  activities  tend  to  be  in  a  different  locus 
than  research  itself,  perhaps  because  those  involved  in  doing  RCTs  have 
limited  interest  in  the  application  of  the  findings  of  their  work  [17]. 

The  prominence  of  synthesis  is  relatively  new.  Traditionally,  consensus 
has  been  the  norm.  Policy  has  typically  been  made  by  "  .  .  .  setting  up  expert 
committees — usually  dominated  by  medical  membership — to  report  on  spe- 
cific policy  problems.  Thus,  the  emphasis  has  been  not  so  much  on  policy 
analysis  as  on  achieving  a  policy  consensus  among  those  representing  the 
very  professionals  that  would  have  to  implement  any  decisions  made"  [18]. 
Synthesis,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the  best  scientific  knowledge.  The  reason 
that  synthesis  deserves  discussion  in  an  article  on  RCTs  is  that  without  good 
research  results,  synthesis  results  may  have  little  validity.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  synthesis.  The  decision  maker  is  interested  in  aspects  of  a  problem 
not  covered  in  any  one  study.  Multiple  studies  and  sources  of  information 
may  bear  on  a  decision.  Synthesis  may  bring  the  results  of  recent  studies  into 
prominence  and  put  them  in  a  form  that  can  be  more  convincing  than  the 
raw  data  itself.  Synthesis  can  also  deal  explicitly  with  methodological  prob- 
lems in  various  studies  and  may  be  able  to  correct  for  bias. 

Probably  the  most  important  synthesis  activity  in  the  federal  government 
is  the  Consensus  Development  Program  of  the  NIH,  which  brings  together 
concerned  parties  in  order  to  seek  agreement  on  the  safety,  efficacy,  and 
appropriate  conditions  of  use  for  various  medical  procedures  and  technolo- 
gies. The  method  used  by  NIH  is  to  select  a  broadly  representative  group  of 
participants,  including  clinicians,  epidemiologists,  economists,  experts  in  eth- 
ics, and  laypeople.  However,  groups  have  tended  to  be  dominated  by  clini- 
cians, particularly  those  from  academic  medical  specialties.  Synthesis,  al- 
though not  specified  in  literature  from  the  program,  is  a  central  part  of  the 
process.  A  thorough  review  of  the  scientific  and  clinical  literature  is  usually 
done,  and  in  many  cases  original  data  are  collected.  The  task  is  done  by 
members  of  the  consensus  group,  with  the  assistance  of  NIH  staff.  The  goal 
of  each  conference  is  to  reach  consensus  among  the  panel  [19].  The  inability 
to  reach  consensus  is  usually  taken  to  indicate  that  existing  knowledge  is 
inadequate.  In  preparing  a  consensus  statement,  the  organizers  report  agree- 
ments and  also  identify  areas  where  conclusions  cannot  be  reached  and  areas 
in  which  further  research  is  needed. 
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The  Consensus  Development  Program  was  begun  in  1977,  and  about  30 
areas  of  medicine  have  been  examined.  The  reports  do  not  necessarily  deal 
with  technologies  of  policy  importance.  Reports  themselves  are  voluminous, 
well-referenced,  and  written  in  professional  jargon.  Thus,  they  seem  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  the  research  and  academic  medical  community. 

Other  parts  of  the  federal  government  do  synthesis.  The  NCHCT  funded 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  issue  papers  to  synthesize  information  on  a 
number  of  technologies  of  policy  importance.  NCHCT  also  held  several  na- 
tional conferences,  notably  on  alpha-fetoprotein  and  coronary  bypass  surgery, 
as  part  of  a  general  activity  that  might  be  considered  synthetic.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  completed  a  number  of  cases  synthesizing  in- 
formation on  specific  technologies.  Usually,  these  have  been  done  to  illustrate 
particular  points  and  not  to  influence  policy,  but  recent  requests  for  studies 
from  Congress  seem  more  aimed  at  specific  policy  decisions  [20].  Other  or- 
ganizations doing  synthesis  are  less  important,  although  there  are  several 
health  policy  centers  in  the  private  sector  that  perform  synthesis,  often  with 
federal  support. 

FDA'S  DRUG  REGULATORY  PROCESSES 

The  program  most  dependent  on  RCTs  in  the  federal  government  is  the 
premarketing  drug  regulatory  program  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA).  Although  drugs  have  been  regulated  in  the  United  States  since  1902, 
it  was  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that  gave 
the  FDA  its  power  to  require  RCTs  to  demonstrate  safety  and  efficacy. 

Passage  of  the  1962  amendments  was  stimulated  by  the  thalidomide  trag- 
edy of  1960-61  [21].  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  stated  in  hearings,  "Under  the  existing  safety  clearance,  we  can 
consider  effectiveness  but  not  whether  the  claims  of  benefit  are  exagger- 
ated .  .  .  We  have  no  basis  for  insisting  that  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
justify  the  full  scope  of  each  of  the  claims  that  he  proposed  to  make"  [22].  In 
1961,  a  succession  of  physicians,  testifying  in  favor  of  the  amendments,  stated 
that  the  ordinary  doctor  in  clinical  practice  could  not  evaluate  the  efficacy  of 
drugs.  When  the  amendments  were  enacted  into  law,  they  provided  that  a 
drug  should  not  be  permitted  on  the  market  unless  there  was  "substantial 
evidence"  to  support  the  claims  made  for  it.  Substantial  evidence  was  defined 
as  "adequate  and  well-controlled  investigations,  including  clinical  investiga- 
tions ..."  FDA  has  interpreted  the  Act  as  requiring  evidence  from  RCTs  and 
has  extensive  regulations  outlining  the  acceptable  methods  for  doing  such 
RCTs,  including  detailed  design  criteria.  These  RCTs  are  funded  by  industry 
but  are  often  carried  out  in  medical  centers  and  by  private  physicians.  The 
number  of  trials  in  progress  at  any  one  time  is  not  known,  but  it  certainly  is 
in  the  hundreds. 

The  amendments  also  required  a  review  of  effectiveness  for  new  drugs 
introduced  between  1938  and  1962.  Some  7000  drugs  were  in  this  status.  Their 
efficacy  was  reviewed  by  a  specific  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time  is  well  illustrated  by  a  statement 
of  one  of  the  participants  in  the  scientific  panels:  "Many  of  the  presentations 
submitted  by  manufacturers  in  support  of  the  claims  made  for  the  use  of  their 
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drugs  consisted  of  bulky  files  of  reports  of  uncontrolled  observations  and 
testimonial-type  endorsements.  The  lack  of  substantial  evidence  based  on 
well-controlled  investigations  by  experienced  investigators  was  conspicu- 
ous ..."  [23]. 

These  amendments  have  assured  that  drugs  on  the  market  have  been 
subjected  to  a  minimal  level  of  testing  for  efficacy  and  safety,  in  contrast  to 
the  situation  for  other  types  of  technology.  In  addition,  the  benefits  of  the 
resulting  information  itself  are  considerable. 


REIMBURSEMENT  PROGRAMS  AND  RCTs 

Reimbursement  policy  has  two  important  relationships  to  RCTs.  One  is  the 
extent  to  which  insurance  will  pay  for  clinical  testing  such  as  RCTs.  The  other 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  RCTs  are  used  in  making  reimbursement 
decisions. 

Reimbursement  for  clinical  testing  is  an  important  issue  because  there  is 
little  funding  available  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  development  of  medical  and 
surgical  procedures,  including  the  scientific  assessment  of  their  utility.  His- 
torically, patients  have  paid,  largely  through  insurers,  for  this  stage  of  tech- 
nology development.  For  example.  Roe  has  justified  high  fees  for  cardiac 
surgery  as  follows  [24]: 

Historically,  of  course,  there  was  justification  for  extraordinary  fees  in  cardiac 
surgery.  The  developmental  years  of  this  field  were  indeed  difficult,  demanding 
innovative  talent  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  .  .  .  The  early  cardiac  sur- 
geon participated  in  the  diagnostic  studies  and  preoperative  preparation,  planned 
and  directed  the  technical  details  .  .  . 

Roe  could  have  added  that  such  evaluations  as  were  done  were  generally 
done  by  the  same  surgeon,  with  the  costs  borne  by  insurance. 

Until  recently,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  obtain  reimbursement  for  a  new 
procedure.  However,  insurers  are  now  tending  to  look  for  evidence  of  benefit 
before  payment  will  be  granted.  This  means  that  there  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  request  payment  for  a  standard  procedure,  rather  than  a  new  one.  For 
example,  the  new  procedure,  percutaneous  transluminal  coronary  angioplasty 
(PTCA),  is  often  billed  as  a  coronary  angiogram,  an  established  procedure. 
Plasmapheresis  is  not  covered  routinely,  since  it  is  considered  experimental 
in  some  states,  but  the  fluids  can  be  billed  for,  as  can  the  care  for  the  un- 
derlying condition  [25]. 

This  informal  situation  does  not  accommodate  well  to  an  entirely  new 
procedure.  Funding  may  not  be  available  from  any  standard  source,  and  this 
can  lead  to  serious  delays  in  availability.  Indeed,  a  kind  of  "Catch-22"  de- 
velops. The  insurance  companies  will  not  pay  for  the  procedure  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  for  its  benefit,  but  there  is  no  source  of  money  for  testing  large 
enough  to  assure  that  all  such  procedures  are  tested.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  insurance  companies,  and  the  Medicare  program,  develop  an  explicit 
policy  of  paying  for  experimental  procedures  when  they  are  in  the  process 
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of  being  evaluated  [26].  Some  insurers  have  already  begun  such  a  policy  on 
a  limited  basis,  but  the  Medicare  program  does  not  pay  under  such  circum- 
stance. 

The  other  aspect  of  third-party  payment  is  the  use  of  data  from  RCTs  and 
other  evidence  as  the  basis  for  coverage  decisions.  Traditionally,  insurers  have 
been  passive,  paying  for  whatever  physicians  do.  Indeed,  the  Medicare  Act 
specified  that  the  legislation  was  not  intended  to  influence  the  practice  of 
medicine.  However,  cost  concerns  have  led  insurers  to  consider  what  they 
are  paying  for.  The  Medicare  legislation  included  a  statement  that  only  ex- 
penses related  to  "reasonable  and  necessary  care"  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  program. 

Almost  since  its  beginning,  the  Medicare  program  has  had  to  make  deci- 
sions about  covering  specific  technologies.  These  have  not  been  common, 
because  the  program  has  functioned  in  a  very  decentralized  manner.  How- 
ever, with  concerns  about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  technology.  Medicare  has 
become  more  and  more  involved  in  specific  decisions.  Since  the  1960s,  advice 
on  technical  decisions  has  been  sought  from  the  Public  Health  Service,  in- 
cluding NIH.  By  1976,  two  people  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  carried  out  the  function  of  coordinating  advice.  In  1977,  as  the  function 
grew  in  importance  and  visibility,  an  Office  of  Health  Practice  Assessment 
was  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  one  of 
whose  purposes  was  providing  assistance  to  the  Medicare  program.  Finally, 
1978  legislation  specified  that  such  advice  would  be  provided  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Care  Technology  (NCHCT).  With  the  disappearance  of 
NCHCT,  the  future  of  this  activity  is  uncertain. 

Part  of  this  task  has  already  been  described  under  consensus  activities. 
However,  the  most  important  part  is  a  staff  function  of  gathering  information 
on  specific  technologies  and  advising  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion as  to  whether  it  should  or  should  not  pay  for  a  specific  technology  [26]. 
In  March  1981,  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  staff  paper  [27]  noted 
that  NCHCT  inherited  a  backlog  of  58  requests  for  advice  when  it  began 
operations  and  had  collected  49  new  issues.  At  that  time,  35  issues  were  in 
the  process  of  being  examined,  while  the  others  had  resulted  in  advice  to 
HCFA.  The  most  prominent  recent  example  has  been  heart  transplant.  After 
much  consideration,  HCFA  has  decided  not  to  pay  for  heart  transplant  pend- 
ing results  of  a  study  to  be  funded  by  HCFA  itself.  Recent  advice  has  included 
such  issues  as  food  allergy  testing  and  plasmapheresis  for  rheumatoid  arthritis 
[28].  Financial  implications  of  this  advice  can  be  significant.  The  Center  for 
the  Analysis  of  Health  Practices  of  Harvard  University  estimated  that  four 
decisions  not  to  reimburse  based  on  NCHCT  advice  could  save  the  Medicare 
program  from  $88  to  $959  million  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  four  technologies 
examined  were  endothelial  cell  photography,  dialysis  for  schizophrenia,  hy- 
perthermia for  cancer,  and  radial  keratotomy  for  myopia  [29]. 

DISCUSSION 

With  concerns  about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  medical  technology,  the  RCT 
has  assumed  a  new  importance  in  federal  government  decisions.  The  idea 
has  gradually  developed  that  evaluations  of  technology,  including  RCTs,  can 
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play  an  important  role  in  making  policy  decisions  in  the  various  areas  of 
government  activity.  The  government  has  been  involved  for  some  years  in 
requiring  RCTs  of  drugs  as  part  of  a  regulatory  process.  More  recently,  the 
funding  of  RCTs  has  become  an  issue.  Finally,  the  function  of  synthesis  and 
giving  advice  on  policy  issues  has  become  prominent  during  the  past  five 
years. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  the  approach  to  medical  technology  is 
much  more  systematic  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Pieces  of  a  system 
to  do  studies  for  policy  purposes,  to  synthesize  their  results,  and  to  provide 
advice  based  on  the  studies  and  syntheses  has  gradually  developed.  While 
NCHCT  itself  no  longer  exists,  the  function  of  giving  advice  to  Medicare  has 
so  far  been  explicitly  preserved  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  difficulties  of  developing  a  new  emphasis 
for  government  programs.  In  particular,  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Association  have  sought  the  disso- 
lution of  NCHCT.  Physicians  have  concerns,  in  part  justified,  about  what 
they  see  as  a  move  in  the  direction  of  the  content  of  medical  care  being 
determined  by  bureaucrats  and  administrators.  Manufacturers  are  concerned 
both  about  profits  and  about  the  effects  of  these  new  policies  on  medical 
innovation. 

Despite  resistance,  the  development  of  these  new  activities  has  been  rapid. 
The  visibility  of  the  RCT  as  a  tool  for  decision  making  has  been  growing.  The 
RCT  can  only  become  more  important  as  a  basis  for  government  health  policy 
decisions  [30]. 
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As  chairman  of  today's  session,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Kroc  Foundation 
and  to  the  panel  members  for  making  these  discussions  possible.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  meeting  are  to  review  the  recent  history  of  randomized  clinical 
trials  in  cancer,  to  assess  the  advances  in  medical  practice  that  have  resulted, 
and  to  ask  whether  we  are  smart  enough  to  distinguish  between  those  trials 
that  are  fruitful  and  those  that  are  not.  Before  calling  up  our  first  speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  the  chairman's  prerogative  of  10  minutes  to  give  an  eyewitness 
view  of  some  of  the  forces  and  individuals  that  led  to  the  first  randomized 
clinical  trials  in  cancer.  There  were  two  streams  of  influence — infectious  dis- 
ease chemotherapy  and  comparative  studies  of  analgesics  and  hypnotic  drugs. 
The  infectious  disease  component  started  with  the  wartime  malaria  studies. 
Although  no  randomized  trials  were  undertaken,  the  renal  physiologists. 
Shannon,  Earle,  Berliner,  and  Taggart,  and  the  pharmacologists,  Brodie  and 
Udenfriend,  designed  highly  quantitative  trials  of  antimalarial  drugs  with 
special  attention  to  pharmacokinetics  and  to  the  immunological  response  of 
the  host  [1].  Dr.  Chalmers  was  part  of  this  team  and,  of  course,  later  went 
on  to  many  studies  in  controlled  trials.  That  remarkable  man,  E.K.  Marshall, 
Jr.,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  played  the  key  role  in  the  clinical  use  of  the 
sulfonamides,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  malaria  trials  and  after  the  war 
I  joined  him  in  studies  of  penicillin  [2].  The  group  at  Johns  Hopkins  made  a 
number  of  contributions  to  controlled  trials. 

About  this  time  the  studies  of  streptomycin  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by 
the  Medical  Research  Council  were  published  and  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  Johns  Hopkins  group  [3].  We  had  formed  a  clinical  trials  committee — 
Mac  Harvey,  Marshall,  Tommy  Turner,  Perrin  Long,  and  Bill  Cochrane — and 
had  intense  discussions  of  the  ethics  and  methodology  of  trials.  The  first 
clinical  study  of  penicillin  in  pneumococcal  pneumonia  at  Johns  Hopkins  was 
not  randomized  [4].  The  second  trial  [5]  was  our  first  effort  at  a  randomized 
trial  and  these  were  continued  over  winters  for  six  years.  When  Tumulty  and 
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I  went  to  St.  Louis  for  a  year  (1953-54),  the  pneumonia  trials  were  transported 
and  Tom  Frei,  chief  resident  on  the  medical  service,  had  his  first  introduction 
to  randomized  trials  [6]. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Dr.  Lou  Lasagna  and  Dr.  Al  Owens  joined  Marshall's 
department  and  became  interested  in  the  active  metabolites  of  chloral  hydrate. 
This  led  to  a  clinical  trial  of  chloral  hydrate  and  trichloroethanol,  which  in- 
troduced us  all  to  the  problems  of  subjective  bias  and  methods  of  blind  studies 
[7].  Lasagna  went  on  to  work  extensively  with  Hervry  Beecher  at  Harvard  on 
many  similar  problems. 

In  1954,  when  I  went  to  the  NCI,  Jim  Holland  was  just  leaving  to  go  to 
Roswell  Park,  and  we  agreed  to  join  forces  in  the  study  of  acute  leukemia  in 
children.  A  protocol  was  developed  and  a  comparative  study  started.  When 
Tom  Frei  and  Jay  Freireich  came  to  NCI  in  1955,  this  effort  expanded  into  the 
acute  leukemia  B  group,  which  Dr.  Holland  headed  for  so  many  years.  This 
group  was  responsible  for  the  first  randomized  trial  in  leukemia,  published 
in  1958  [8]. 

In  1954,  Congress  had  created  the  CCNSC  to  stimulate  work  in  chemo- 
therapy of  cancer.  Dr.  Ravdin  was  chairman  of  the  clinical  panel,  and  Dr. 
Holland  and  I  were  members.  At  the  first  meeting  I  drew  attention  to  the 
methodologies  of  clinical  trials  in  infectious  disease  and  hypnotic  drugs  and 
passed  around  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Lasagna's  on  clinical  trials  [9].  I  convinced 
Chalmers,  Lasagna,  and  Owens  to  become  interested  in  cancer  so  that  much 
of  the  past  came  full  circle.  This  led  to  the  formation,  in  1955,  of  the  Eastern 
Solid  Tumor  group  and  the  first  randomized  trial  in  solid  tumors  [10].  Other 
institutions  became  interested,  a  granting  mechanism  was  developed  and  a 
protocol  committee  was  formed.  In  addition  to  myself,  this  committee  had 
as  members  Marv  Schneiderman,  Wayne  Rundles,  and  the  late  Arnold  Se- 
ligman.  For  3^  years  it  approved  every  protocol  of  the  newly  developing 
cooperative  groups  and  had  a  profound  influence  on  randomized  trials  in 
cancer. 
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ABSTRACT:  The  hierarchy  of  strength  of  evidence  concerning  treatment  efficacy  ranges  from 
individual  anecdotal  case  reports,  through  studies  with  nonrandomized  controls,  to 
randomized  clinical  trials.  The  importance  of  randomized  trials  is  their  ability  to  con- 
vince the  medical  community.  With  randomization,  bias  (whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious) is  avoided,  prognostic  factors  (both  known  and  unknown)  tend  to  be 
balanced  across  treatment  groups,  the  validity  of  statistical  tests  of  significance  is 
guaranteed,  and  problems  with  time  trends  are  avoided.  A  study  of  thyroid  carcinoma 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  prognostic  factors,  and  indicates  how  they  can  be 
identified  using  a  Weibull  model  and  used  to  form  a  prognostic  index.  A  study  of 
prostatic  cancer  illustrates  how  covariate  information  can  be  used  to  select  optimal 
treatment  for  different  patient  subgroups  in  situations  where  there  is  no  single  best 
overall  treatment.  The  key  to  successful  clinical  trials  is  a  renewed  effort  in  developing 
and  selecting  the  treatments  to  be  studied. 

KEY  WORDS:  clinical  trials,  optimal  treatment,  prognostic  factors,  randomization,  survival  analysis 


INTRODUCTION 

Knowing  that  w^e  hear,  in  a  conference  such  as  this,  occasional  disparaging 
references  to  the  "religion"  of  randomized  clinical  trials,  the  organizers  ap- 
parently decided  that  someone  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  should  be 
invited  to  preach  the  gospel.  So  I  shall  present  the  closing  benediction. 

The  "gospel"  of  randomization  is  based  on  a  pyramid  (Table  1)  conveying 
the  hierarchy  of  strength  of  evidence  concerning  the  efficacy  of  treatment. 
The  spectrum  of  evidence  ranges  from  individual  anecdotal  case  reports  to 
findings  confirmed  in  multiple  randomized  trials.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
efficacious  treatments  can  be  identified  in  the  lower  numbered  steps  of  the 
pyramid.  If  an  investigator  happens  to  "hit  a  home  run"  in  such  a  manner 
and  discovers  a  cure  for  a  previously  untreatable  disease,  then  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  initiate  further  studies.  Smaller  gains,  however,  require  more 
stringent  proof.  I  would  argue  that  without  steps  5  and  6  (i.e.,  randomized 
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Table  1    Hierarchy  of  Strength  of  Evidence  Concerning  Efficacy  of 
Treatment 

1.  Anecdotal  Case  Reports 

2.  Series  Without  Controls 

3.  Series  With  Literature  Controls 

4.  Series  With  Historical  Controls 

5.  Single  Randomized  Clinical  Trials 

6.  Confirmed  Randomized  Clinical  Trials 


trials),  it  is  impossible  truly  to  convince  the  scientific  community  about  the 
efficacy  of  treatment. 

This  situation  is  especially  true  for  studies  of  chronic  diseases  like  cancer. 
There  is  a  recurring  theme  that  can  be  observed  in  conferences  such  as  the 
present  one.  Whenever  the  participants  are  presented  w^ith  results  from  non- 
randomized studies,  they  cannot  argue  that  the  results  are  wrong — the  results 
may  very  well  be  true — but  the  study  fails  to  convince  the  audience.  And  if 
it  fails  to  convince  the  people  participating  in  the  conference,  it  will  fail  to 
convince  people  in  the  medical  community.  Then,  I  would  ask,  what  good 
has  the  trial  been?  Even  if  some  money  has  been  saved  by  not  having  a 
randomized  trial,  the  principal  objective  has  not  been  accomplished. 


RANDOMIZED  TRIALS  VERSUS  TRIALS  WITH  HISTORICAL 
CONTROLS 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  study  is  convincing  is  related  to  the  issue 
of  comparability  of  treatment  groups.  When  groups  are  not  comparable  with 
respect  to  prognostic  factors,  adjusted  analyses  can  be  performed.  However, 
difficulties  may  arise  with  historical  controls.  Given  that  we  must  adjust,  we 
therefore  must  have  the  information  needed  to  do  the  adjustment.  We  may 
know  on  which  variables  we  want  to  adjust,  but  we  may  have  trouble  ob- 
taining the  data  for  the  historical  controls.  This  may  not  be  a  problem  for  a 
major  institution  that  is  in  the  business  of  conducting  such  studies,  but  some- 
times the  needed  information  just  is  not  there.  Often  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
back  and  obtain  missing  data  when  dealing  with  the  past.  Either  a  needed 
result  was  never  obtained,  or  the  determination  was  made  but  the  data  are 
now  lost. 

A  different  and  even  more  difficult  problem  relates  to  the  large  number  of 
unmeasured  or  unknown  prognostic  factors.  For  either  of  the  diseases  being 
discussed  at  this  conference,  whether  it  be  cancer  or  cardiovascular  disease, 
in  spite  of  all  the  advances  we  have  made  in  learning  about  the  natural  history 
of  the  disease,  there  is  still  so  much  we  do  not  know.  The  imbalances  in  these 
factors  are  what  can  hurt  us  in  nonrandomized  studies,  whereas  randomi- 
zation assures  us  that  the  groups  will  be  alike  on  the  average.  Time  trends 
are  a  very  important  aspect  here.  The  patient  population  is  changing,  and 
these  changes  may  be  quite  subtle.  Changes  in  details  of  treatment  and  changes 
in  supportive  care  may  also  introduce  subtle  and  unconscious  biases.  Diag- 
nostic methods  are  changing,  and  we  are  diagnosing  diseases  earlier,  which 
makes  survival  look  better.  Survival  is  usually  measured  from  the  time  of 
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diagnosis.  All  one  has  to  do  is  improve  disease  detection,  and  although  noth- 
ing different  has  been  done  to  affect  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  although 
the  patient  is  not  living  longer,  it  appears  that  there  is  improved  survival. 

An  example  of  the  subtle  effect  of  time  trends  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
Suppose  that  the  only  difference  between  a  historical  group  and  a  study  group 
is  that  diagnostic  methods  have  improved,  and  these  methods  are  used  to 
stage  the  disease  into  three  categories  (e.g.,  local,  regional,  and  distant  disease 
for  cancer  patients).  I  assume  a  simplified  model  in  which  the  cancer  pro- 
gresses through  these  three  stages,  and  the  improved  diagnostic  techniques 
allow  earlier  detection  of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Examples  of  such  tech- 
niques include  new  serum  markers  (and  more  sensitive  assays),  CAT  scans, 
etc.  In  Figure  1,  these  changes  mean  that  we  detect  the  occurrence  of  regional 
spread  (stage  II)  a  little  earlier,  and  we  pick  up  metastatic  disease  (stage  III) 
earlier,  and  therefore  the  dividing  lines  have  shifted  to  the  left.  What  is  the 
result?  Using  stage  II  as  an  example,  some  of  the  patients  who  previously 
would  have  been  diagnosed  as  stage  I  are  now  known  to  be  stage  II.  These 
patients  are  not  as  sick  as  other  stage  II  patients,  so  this  addition  of  patients 
having  better  prognosis  improves  the  survival  of  the  stage  II  group  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  patients  who  previously  would  have  been 
labeled  stage  II,  the  sickest  ones,  now  are  put  in  stage  III.  Thus,  even  if  the 
new  treatment  is  identical  to  the  old  one,  it  is  going  to  look  better  for  the 
present  stage  II  group  compared  to  the  previous  one.  Likewise,  stage  I  has 
had  some  of  its  sickest  patients  removed,  so  it  would  look  better,  and  stage 


Figure  1  Example  of  the  effect  of  time  trends  in  diagnostic  procedures  on  composition 
and  comparability  of  various  stages  of  disease.  Vertical  spacing  between  the 
two  slanted  lines  of  each  pair  represents  actual  extent  of  disease. 
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III  has  been  diluted  by  some  patients  who  are  not  as  sick  as  the  others,  so  it 
will  also  look  better. 

To  summarize  this  example,  an  investigator  studies  a  new  treatment,  per- 
forms an  analysis  stratified  on  the  important  variable,  stage  of  disease,  and 
finds  improved  survival  compared  to  historical  controls  in  stage  I,  in  stage 
II,  and  in  stage  III.  Observing  this  result  in  all  three  categories,  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  true.  He  thinks  that  obtairving  the  same  result  for  all  three  stages 
means  it  could  not  be  due  to  chance,  and  he  believes  something  important 
has  been  found.  In  fact,  nothing  at  all  has  been  found.  The  old  and  new 
treatments  are  absolutely  identical,  and  aU  that  has  occurred  is  an  improve- 
ment in  diagnostic  techniques  that  has  changed  the  labels  given  to  the  patients 
but  not  their  prognosis.  Such  occurrences  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
detect,  but  they  certainly  take  place  and  can  definitely  lead  to  biased  results. 
This  is  not  a  problem  in  a  concurrently  controlled,  randomized  trial. 

The  three  major  advantages  of  randomized  trials  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  literature  [1,2]  are  (1)  bias  in  assigning  treatments  is  avoided, 
whether  the  bias  be  conscious  or  unconscious — and  much  of  it  is  unconscious; 
(2)  prognostic  factors,  both  known  and  unknown,  tend  to  be  balanced  across 
treatment  groups;  and  (3)  randomization  guarantees  validity  of  statistical  tests 
of  significance  used  to  compare  treatments.  We  have  chosen  our  a-level,  so 
that  we  know  the  type  I  error  and  can  proceed  with  the  analysis.  If  we  observe 
that,  even  with  randomization,  an  imbalance  has  occurred,  we  can  still  take 
account  of  prognostic  factors  in  the  analysis,  perhaps  using  mathematical 
models,  but  because  of  randomization  we  are  not  required  to  do  so.  The 
randomization  has  protected  the  significance  level,  and  the  probability  of 
imbalance  is  quantifiable.  In  the  absence  of  this  protection  when  nonrandom- 
ized controls  have  been  used,  one  often  must  rely  on  mathematical  assump- 
tions, and  the  believability  of  the  conclusion  depends  on  the  validity  of  these 
assumptions.  When  randomization  has  been  used  and  imbalances  have  none- 
theless occurred,  the  best  advice  is  to  present  both  the  adjusted  and  unad- 
justed analyses. 

With  concurrent,  randomized  controls,  time  trends  are  not  a  problem  since 
they  affect  all  treatment  groups  in  the  same  way.  This  is  true  for  blocked 
randomization,  but  it  indicates  a  possible  problem  with  adaptive  allocation 
schemes  applied  to  chronic  diseases.  These  schemes  are  interesting  mathe- 
matically, and  some  people  consider  them  to  be  attractive  ethically.  However, 
if  there  are  time  trends  (e.g.,  in  prognosis  of  the  entering  patients),  one  can 
get  hurt  by  changing  the  ratio  of  allocation,  since  then  the  overall  groups 
would  no  longer  be  comparable. 

Missing  data  are  less  likely  in  a  randomized  trial  because  there  is  a  pre- 
scribed protocol  for  data  collection,  and  information  is  collected  concurrently 
from  all  treatment  groups.  Thus  one  does  not  have  to  worry  about  what 
information  was  or  was  not  available  in  the  past. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  results  from  randomized  trials  are  more  likely 
to  be  convincing.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  medical  data  bases  and  other 
sources  of  data  from  nonrandomized  studies  cannot  be  used  for  learning  about 
disease.  For  example,  they  are  quite  useful  for  studying  prognostic  factors. 
However,  there  are  dangers  in  making  treatment  comparisons  on  the  basis 
of  such  data. 
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THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  PROGNOSTIC  FACTORS 

I  shall  use  a  study  of  thyroid  carcinoma  by  the  EORTC  Thyroid  Cancer  Co- 
operative Group  as  an  example  both  of  the  importance  of  prognostic  factors 
and  of  how  such  data  can  be  analyzed  and  applied.  The  data  come  from  a 
registry  of  thyroid  cancer  patients,  and  thus  this  is  also  an  example  of  using 
data  from  nonrandomized  studies.  The  details  of  the  study  and  analysis  have 
appeared  elsewhere  [3].  Many  other  examples  of  prognostic  factor  analysis 
have  appeared  in  the  literature;  an  expository  review  of  this  subject  has  been 
written  by  Armitage  and  Gehan  [4]. 

In  the  EORTC  thyroid  cancer  study,  a  number  of  variables  were  investi- 
gated for  prognostic  importance,  and  after  a  multivariate  analysis  using  a 
Weibull  model  of  survival  time,  five  variables  were  identified,  each  of  which 
added  to  the  ability  to  predict  survival  even  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
variables.  One  straightforward  way  to  illustrate  the  prognostic  effect  of  each 
of  these  variables  individually  is  to  examine  the  death  rate  for  different  cat- 
egories (Table  2).  The  death  rate  is  calculated  under  the  assumption  of  ex- 
ponentiality  (rather  than  the  more  general  Weibull  assumption)  and  is  defined 
here  as  deaths  per  1000  patient-months  of  follow-up. 

The  coefficients  from  the  Weibull  model  were  used  to  form  a  prognostic 
index  (Table  3).  Because  it  was  designed  for  use  by  clinicians,  the  index  was 


Table  2    Prognostic  Variables  and  Death  Rates  for  Thyroid  Carcinoma 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Total  months 

Death 

Variable 

Category 

patients 

deaths 

foUow-up" 

rate' 

Age 

0-30 

91 

4 

5077.5 

0.79 

31^0 

79 

9 

4176.5 

2.15 

41-50 

84 

25 

3746.0 

6.67 

51-60 

87 

30 

3666.5 

8.18 

61-70 

119 

69 

3637.5 

18.97 

71  + 

47 

38 

933.5 

40.71 

Sex 

Female 

342 

103 

15428.0 

6.68 

Male 

165 

72 

5809.5 

12.39 

Cell  type 

Anaplastic 

77 

68 

760.5 

89.41 

MED  or  FLEK 

121 

45 

4769.5 

9.43 

All  other 

309 

62 

15707.5 

3.95 

T-Category^ 

T0,T1,T2 

401 

106 

18242.5 

5.81 

T3 

106 

69 

2995.0 

23.04 

Metastatic  sites 

None 

421 

122 

19041.5 

6.41 

Single 

78 

46 

2142.0 

21.48 

Multiple 

8 

7 

54.0 

129.63 

ALL  PATIENTS 

507 

175 

21237.5 

8.24 

"Because  only  com 

pleted  months  were 

recorded,  0.5 

has  been  added  to  all  follow-up 

times. 

'Expressed  in  deaths  per  1000  patient-months. 

'Medullary  or  follicular  less-differentiated,  provided  no  associated  anaplastic. 
■Uepresents  extent  of  the  primary  tumor. 
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Table  3    Suggested  Prognostic  Index  for  Thyroid  Carcinoma 

Age  at  diagnosis  (in  years) 
+ 12  if  male 

+ 10  if  principal  cell  type  is  medullary  or  follicular  less-differentiated,  provided 

there  is  no  associated  anaplastic 
+  45  if  anaplastic 
+ 10  if  T-category  is  T3 
+  Choose  one  of  the  following: 
+  0  if  no  metastases 

+ 15  if  there  is  a  single  site  of  distant  metastases 
+  30  if  there  are  multiple  distant  metastatic  sites 


Total  score 

Risk  group 

<50 

1 

50-65 

2 

66-83 

3 

84-108 

4 

^109 

5 

formed  by  dividing  all  coefficients  by  the  smallest  one  and  rounding  to  in- 
tegers. Age  was  included  in  the  model  as  a  continuous  variable;  the  others 
were  categorical.  Using  the  prognostic  index,  we  can  divide  the  patients  into 
risk  groups  based  on  the  predictions  of  the  model.  Earlier  in  this  conference 
an  example  was  presented  in  which  patients  had  been  ranked  in  order  of 
risk,  based  on  the  clinician  being  asked  simply  to  look  at  the  values  of  the 
prognostic  factors  and  guess  what  order  to  put  them  in.  The  mathematical 
model  makes  the  procedure  more  objective. 

The  differences  among  the  observed  (actuarial)  survival  curves  for  the  five 
risk  groups  (Fig.  2)  are  readily  apparent,  and  in  fact  the  spread  of  the  curves 
appears  to  cover  the  plane  of  the  survival  plot.  This  indicates  the  marked 
importance  of  these  prognostic  variables  in  thyroid  carcinoma.  One  can  easily 
imagine  that,  in  a  nonrandomized  comparison  of  patients  selected  from  such 
a  group  of  thyroid  cancer  patients,  differences  in  survival  due  to  treatment 
could  be  totally  swamped  by  imbalances  in  these  prognostic  factors,  unless 
one  therapy  represented  a  dramatic  improvement  over  another. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  protection  of  random- 
ization when  making  definitive  comparisons  of  treatments.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  particular  example  I  have  five  prognostic  factors  that  have  been  identified, 
and  I  can  adjust  on  them.  But  there  are  others  that  I  do  not  know  about. 
Furthermore,  even  with  respect  to  those  that  have  been  identified,  I  am 
uncertain  as  to  how  well  they  have  been  measured,  and  I  am  relying  on 
assumptions  inherent  in  the  particular  survival  model  used.  Comparing  the 
observed  survival  curves  with  the  curves  predicted  from  the  model  (Fig.  2) 
suggests  that  the  model  fits  reasonably  well,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  perfect 
fit.  Such  considerations  may  introduce  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  nonran- 
domized treatment  comparisons  based  on  applying  this  model  to  this  set  of 
data.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might  well  use  these  prognostic  variables  for 
stratification  in  a  future  randomized  trial.  Finally,  this  risk  group  analysis 
may  indicate  for  what  subgroups  of  patients  it  would  be  best  to  design  a 
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GROUP  1  (173) 
GROUP  2  (102) 

GROUP  3  (  96) 

GROUP  4  (  68) 

GROUP  5  (  68) 


MONTHS 


Figure  2   Observed  (  )  and  predicted  (  )  survival  curves  for  the  five  risk 

groups  of  patients  with  thyroid  carcinoma.  Numbers  of  patients  are  shown 
in  parentheses. 


future  trial.  For  the  worst  risk  groups  there  is  great  room  for  improvement, 
and  this  might  be  a  good  place  to  concentrate  efforts.  Conversely,  a  very  large 
sample  size  vv^ould  be  required  to  demonstrate  improvements  in  survival  for 
patients  in  the  best  risk  group. 


SELECTING  OPTIMAL  TREATMENT  FOR  PATIENTS  BASED  ON 
COVARIATE  INFORMATION 

The  patient  heterogeneity  demonstrated  by  analyses  of  prognostic  factors  also 
suggests  that  all  patients  might  not  benefit  from  the  same  therapy,  and  all 
patients  might  not  be  primarily  at  risk  for  the  same  end  point.  The  example 
I  shall  use  involves  determination  of  prognostic  factors  for  a  population  of 
patients  at  high  risk  of  death  from  both  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease. 
The  data  are  from  a  randomized  trial  performed  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Cooperative  Urological  Research  Group  for  stage  III  and  stage  IV 
prostatic  cancer,  comparing  placebo  and  estrogen  (diethylstilbestrol).  This 
analysis  has  been  reported  in  detail  elsewhere  [5]. 

One  approach  for  determining  whether  treatment  comparisons  differ  in 
various  patient  subgroups  is  to  generate  and  compare  survival  curves  for  a 
number  of  different  subgroups.  The  dangers  of  such  an  approach  involve  the 
multiple  comparison  problem  and  small  sample  sizes,  with  the  resulting  risk 
of  spurious  results.  An  alternative  approach  is  to  use  a  model,  if  one  can  be 
found  that  fits  the  data  reasonably  well,  and  to  look  for  treatment-covariate 
interactions.  The  presence  of  a  treatment-covariate  interaction  may  imply 
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(although  not  necessarily)  that  one  treatment  is  better  for  one  set  of  patients, 
and  a  second  treatment  is  better  for  another  set.  In  this  situation  the  treatment 
of  choice  will  vary  depending  on  characteristics  of  the  patient.  Alternatively, 
an  interaction  may  imply  simply  that  one  treatment  is  better  (to  a  certain 
extent)  for  some  patients  and  somewhat  less  so  (or  perhaps  not  different  at 
all)  for  other  patients. 

An  advantage  of  using  a  model  is  that  one  can  perform  a  global  test  for 
all  treatment-covariate  interaction  terms  and,  if  that  test  is  insignificant,  stop 
at  that  point  and  avoid  the  multiple  comparison  problem.  Alternatively,  one 
can  continue  to  look  for  specific  interactions,  but  perhaps  with  a  decreased 
degree  of  belief.  However,  if  the  global  test  for  interactions  is  significant,  one 
may  definitely  want  to  investigate  individual  terms.  This  is  still  exploratory 
data  analysis,  and  one  should  not  believe  the  nominal  p  values,  but  at  the 
least  the  analysis  provides  hypotheses  to  test  in  the  future. 

In  the  prostatic  cancer  example,  six  prognostic  variables  and  treatment  were 
needed  in  an  exponential  model  of  survival  time,  as  were  two  treatment 
interactions,  one  with  tumor  stage-grade  and  one  with  patient  age  (Table  4). 
This  model  implied  that  there  was  a  different  optimal  treatment  for  different 
patient  subgroups.  If  a  patient  had  a  tumor  with  a  high  stage-grade  (i.e.,  an 
advanced  tumor),  then  the  treatment  of  choice  was  estrogen.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  patient  was  elderly,  and  especially  if  the  patient  had  a  tumor  with 
a  low  stage-grade,  the  patient  would  actually  have  done  better  on  placebo. 
One  might  postulate  that  this  was  because  the  risk  of  cardiovascular  death 
would  have  been  greater  than  that  of  cancer-related  death.  The  values  of  age 
and  stage-grade  for  any  particular  patient  would  determine  which  terms  in 
the  model  predominate. 

The  model  was  actually  fit  considering  all  causes  of  death  together,  without 
identifying  specific  causes  of  death.  To  help  validate  the  conclusions,  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  patients  into  a  group  whose  optimal  treatment  (accord- 
ing to  predictions  of  the  model)  would  have  been  placebo,  and  a  group  whose 


Table  4    Prognostic  Variables"  and  Regression  Coefficients  from 
Exponential  Model  for  Prostatic  Cancer 

Variable 

Intercept  term 
Hemoglobin 
Performance  status 
History  of  cardiovascular  disease 
Tumor  stage-grade  category 
Patient  age  at  diagnosis 
Size  of  primary  lesion 
EX' 

RX  *  stage-grade  interaction 
RX  *  age  interaction 

"AH  variables  were  coded  as  two-level  or  three-level  categorical  variables. 

'Expressed  in  deaths  per  1000  patient-months. 

■^Equal  to  the  regression  coefficient  divided  by  its  standard  error. 

■"RX  represents  treatment  group;  placebo  was  coded  as  0  and  estrogen  was  coded  as  1. 


Regression 
coefficient'' 

Standardized 
coefficient 

Two-tailed 
p  value 

8.790 

4.75 

<.0001 

8.337 

2.71 

.0067 

11.692 

1.98 

.0477 

9.863 

4.48 

<.0001 

13.433 

3.92 

<.0001 

0.804 

0.28 

.7794 

17.820 

3.19 

.0014 

-3.105 

-1.37 

.1707 

-8.447 

-2.00 

.0455 

9.975 

2.45 

.0143 
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Table  5    Cause  of  Death  by  Actual  and  Optimal  Treatment  for  Prostatic 
Cancer  Patients 


Optimal  treatment 

Placebo 

Estrogen 

Actual  treatment 

Placebo 

Estrogen 

Placebo 

Estrogen 

Alive 

11 

10 

46 

72 

Dead 

Prostatic  cancer 

5 

5 

72 

43 

Cardiovascular 

16 

26 

45 

52 

Other  causes 

18 

14 

28 

20 

ALL  PATIENTS 

50 

55 

191 

187 

optimal  treatment  would  have  been  estrogen,  and  then  compare  those  groups 
by  actual  treatment  received  and  actual  cause  of  death  (Table  5).  Since  the 
patients  had  been  randomized  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  each  patient 
had  an  equal  chance  of  receiving  either  placebo  or  estrogen.  Therefore,  re- 
gardless of  the  category  of  optimal  treatment  to  w^hich  a  patient  is  assigned 
by  the  model,  there  is  a  50%  chance  that  the  actual  treatment  w^ould  have 
corresponded  to  the  optimal  one  and  a  50%  chance  that  it  would  have  differed. 
Such  balance  was  approximately  realized,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  bottom  line 
of  Table  5. 

Among  those  patients  whose  predicted  optimal  treatment  was  placebo, 
those  who  actually  had  received  estrogen  experienced  an  excess  of  cardio- 
vascular deaths,  whereas  the  prostatic  cancer  deaths  were  balanced  (and  small 
in  number).  Conversely,  among  those  whom  the  model  predicted  would  do 
better  on  estrogen,  the  group  that  actually  had  received  placebo  had  a  much 
higher  number  of  prostatic  cancer  deaths.  There  was  a  slight  excess  of  car- 
diovascular deaths  among  those  receiving  estrogen,  but  the  difference  was 
small;  clearly  the  estrogen  was  more  beneficial  than  detrimental.  This  example 
illustrates  the  concept  of  treatment  of  choice  and  shows  that  there  might  not 
be  a  single  best  overall  treatment  in  a  clinical  trial. 

CHOOSING  TREATMENTS  FOR  CLINICAL  TRIALS 

I  now  briefly  mention  one  preliminary  result  from  an  analysis  on  which  I 
have  been  collaborating  with  Dr.  Maurice  Staquet  of  the  EORTC  in  Brussels. 
He  has  reviewed  the  medical  literature,  as  well  as  NCI  and  EORTC  files,  to 
identify  single  drugs,  excluding  hormones,  that  had  been  clinically  tested  for 
effectiveness  against  solid  tumors  of  any  of  four  sites:  breast,  head  and  neck, 
ovary,  and  lung  (small  cell  carcinoma).  The  definition  of  "clinically  tested" 
(i.e.,  evaluable)  required  at  least  one  study,  randomized  or  not,  with  14  or 
more  patients.  The  definition  of  "active"  (i.e.,  clinically  effective)  required 
responses,  whether  complete  or  partial,  in  at  least  10%  of  the  treated  patients. 

These  definitions  are  admittedly  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  some  useful  re- 
sults emerge  (Table  6).  Among  thousands  of  drugs  that  have  been  tested 
preclinically  in  various  animal  systems,  69  were  identified  as  having  been 
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Table  6    Clinical  Effectiveness  of  Anticancer  Drugs  for  Four  Solid  Tumor 
Sites 


Site 

No.  clinically  tested" 

No.  active*" 

Breast 

61 

21 

Head  &  Neck 

35 

14 

Ovary 

23 

13 

Lung  (Small  cell  carcinoma) 

31 

16 

Any  of  the  four  sites 

69 

36 

"Requires  at  least  one  study  with  14  or  more  patients. 
'Requires  responses  in  at  least  10%  of  treated  patients. 


clinically  tested,  and  36  of  these  were  active  according  to  the  above  definition 
of  minimal  activity.  Only  8  or  so  of  these  drugs  met  more  stringent  criteria 
limited  to  complete  responses.  There  are  a  number  of  explanations  for  failure 
of  agents  to  be  tested  clinically:  some  were  found  to  have  unacceptable  tox- 
icity, some  could  not  be  formulated  satisfactorily,  and  many  gave  negative 
or  unimpressive  results  in  the  animal  studies.  Perhaps  the  major  lesson  here, 
however,  is  that  clinical  trials  are  only  as  good  as  the  treatments  they  are 
designed  to  study.  Perhaps  what  we  really  need  are  increased  efforts  in  the 
development  of  new  therapies  and  better  ways  to  predict  from  preclinical 
studies  which  of  these  therapies  should  have  the  highest  priorities  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  clinical  trials  we  design. 
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ABSTRACT:  This  paper  gives  a  review  of  selected  clinical  studies  in  acute  leukemia  over  the 
last  33  years  and  addresses  two  questions:  What  advances  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
have  resulted  from  clinical  trials,  both  randomized  and  nonrandomized?  What  gen- 
eralizations can  be  made  about  clinical  trials  which  have  led  to  advances  in  treatment? 
The  review  demonstrates  that  nonrandomized  studies  have  been  the  primary  mech- 
anism for  establishing  the  efficacy  of  new  therapies.  Such  studies  have  also  been 
utilized  to  determine  patient  characteristics  related  to  prognosis  and  some  important 
concepts  of  treatment  (e.g.,  independent  action  of  some  drugs).  Randomized  studies 
have  tended  to  yield  positive  results  concerning  treatment  differences  when  there 
were  prior  suggestions  of  activity  from  nonrandomized  studies.  Analyses  of  random- 
ized studies  have  been  made  to  determine  patient  features  related  to  prognosis  and 
concepts  for  the  treatment  of  patients  (e.g.,  independent  action  of  some  drugs  and 
the  importance  of  treating  patients  in  a  disease-free  state). 

KEY  WORDS:  review  of  clinical  trials  in  acute  leukemia,  randomized  vs.  nonrandomized  studies 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  review  some  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  clinical  trials  in  acute  leukemia,  both  randomized  and  nonrandomized, 
over  the  last  33  years.  Prior  to  1948,  there  were  no  effective  treatments  for 
acute  leukemia,  and  patients  died  in  a  median  time  of  approximately  nine 
weeks.  Currently,  there  are  very  effective  treatments  for  inducing  and  main- 
taining complete  remission,  both  in  children  and  in  adults.  The  complete 
remission  rate  is  approximately  60%  for  adult  patients  and  is  in  excess  of  80% 
for  pediatric  patients.  A  substantial  percentage  of  both  pediatric  and  adult 
patients  currently  being  treated  may  even  be  cured  of  their  disease.  Conse- 
quently, the  period  1948-81  has  been  one  of  significant  progress  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  therapies,  in  understanding  the  characteristics  of  patients  re- 
lated to  prognosis,  and  in  the  development  of  new  concepts  of  treatment. 

It  is  worthwhile  reviewing  the  progress  of  therapy  in  acute  leukemia  and 
addressing  two  questions:  first,  what  advances  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
have  resulted  from  clinical  trials,  both  randomized  and  nonrandomized?  Prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  defined  as  that  which  is  advocated  by  experts  in  the  field, 
no  matter  how  often  such  medicine  is  actually  practiced.  Second,  what  gen- 
eralizations can  be  made  about  clinical  trials  that  have  led  to  advances  in 
treatment  and  those  that  have  not?  The  overall  objective  is  to  put  in  per- 
spective the  accomplishments  that  have  resulted  from  randomized  and  non- 
randomized clinical  trials. 

Review  must  necessarily  be  selective  in  the  clinical  trials  that  are  considered. 
Because  of  the  hundreds  of  clinical  trials  in  acute  leukemia  that  have  been 
conducted  over  the  last  33  years,  this  review  cannot  claim  to  be  comprehen- 
sive. Rather,  it  is  a  review  of  clinical  trials  about  which  I  am  knowledgeable 
and  which  were  at  the  forefront  of  the  progress  being  made. 


REVIEW  OF  CLINICAL  TRIALS 

The  first  demonstration  that  drug  therapy  was  effective  treatment  in  acute 
leukemia  was  by  Farber  [1]  in  a  nonrandomized  study  of  methotrexate  in 
pediatric  acute  leukemia.  For  the  first  time,  complete  remissions  of  the  disease 
were  achieved  and  there  was  some  hope  for  patients.  Prednisone  was  eval- 
uated by  Pearson  [2]  and  Farber  [3]  in  1950  and  Burchenal  [4]  was  the  first 
(in  1953)  to  report  the  successhil  use  of  6-mercaptopurine  (6-MP).  Burchenal 
reported  a  complete  remission  rate  of  33%  in  45  children  with  acute  leukemia 
and  a  complete  remission  rate  of  22%  in  18  adults;  both  of  these  percentages 
are  not  very  different  from  those  obtained  after  a  much  larger  number  of 
patients  had  been  studied. 

Freireich  et  al.  [5]  reported  a  clinical  trial  of  6-azauracil  in  acute  leukemia 
that  had  both  randomized  and  nonrandomized  elements.  There  was  no  ef- 
fective treatment  for  patients  who  had  already  received  what  then  were  the 
only  active  chemotherapeutic  agents  (folic  acid  antagonists,  adrenocorticoste- 
roids,  and  purine  analogs).  Hence,  new  agents  were  studied  in  these  patients, 
and  no  data  were  available  concerning  the  natural  history  of  this  phase  of 
the  disease.  In  the  randomized  comparative  study,  there  were  28  patients, 
15  of  whom  received  6-azauracil  and  13  of  whom  received  placebo,  whereas 
in  the  nonrandomized  portion  of  the  study  there  were  23  patients.  There  was 
objective  improvement  in  approximately  30%  of  the  patients  in  both  the  ran- 
domized and  nonrandomized  studies,  with  no  evidence  of  a  difference  be- 
tween 6-azauracil  and  control  patients.  Survival  curves  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  patients  indicated  a  median  survival  time  of  approximately  three 
months  from  onset  of  study  to  death.  In  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  6- 
azauracil  was  found  to  have  "no  significant  anti-leukemia  activity":  however, 
this  study  did  contribute  to  defining  the  natural  history  of  the  advanced 
refractory  phase  of  acute  leukemia.  Further,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
nonrandomized  study  group  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  comparative 
study  group.  This  was  a  forerunner  to  some  later  cooperative  studies  in  which 
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i  there  was  no  double-blind  randomized  comparison  group  but  only  a  non- 

randomized group. 

Freireich  and  Gehan  et  al.  [6]  analyzed  178  consecutive  patients  who  had 
an  established  diagnosis  of  acute  leukemia  and  were  treated  between  1953 
and  1958  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  This  paper  established  certain 
patient  characteristics  as  related  to  prognosis  and  developed  concepts  of  treat- 
ment that  have  proven  useful  subsequently.  The  percentage  of  patients  having 
complete  remissions  was  shown  to  decrease  both  by  age  group  up  to  age  20 
and  subsequent  to  age  20.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  survival  of  patients 
with  acute  leukemia  can  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  period  of  time 
that  patients  spend  with  "hematologic  improvement."  By  subtracting  the 
periods  of  time  that  patients  spent  with  "hematologic  improvement"  it  was 
stated  that  "the  risk  of  death  during  periods  of  active  disease  has  not  changed 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  the  improved  survival  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  duration  of  hematologic  responses  resulting  from  chemotherapy." 

Another  important  concept  was  that  the  initial  response  of  a  patient  was 
independent  of  the  number  of  subsequent  responses.  At  that  time,  some 
clinical  investigators  thought  that  patients  could  be  classified  as  "responders" 
or  "nonresponders"  and  the  category  of  the  patient  predicted  subsequent 
response  and  survival.  The  average  number  of  later  responses  for  patients 
having  a  first  response  of  complete  remission  was  1.0,  as  was  the  average  for 
patients  who  initially  did  not  respond.  Patients  who  had  improvements  or 
partial  remissions  initially  had  an  average  of  0.7  subsequent  responses.  The 
paper  concluded  "Response  to  subsequent  courses  of  therapy  was  found  to 
be  independent  of  the  response  to  the  first  course  of  therapy."  From  here  it 
required  only  one  further  step  to  conclude  that  combining  chemotherapeutic 
agents  into  one  treatment  regimen  could  increase  the  chance  of  an  individual 
patient  responding  by  the  independent  action  of  the  drugs  in  the  combination. 

In  1961,  Frei  et  al.  [7]  reported  a  randomized  study  that,  in  phase  I,  com- 
pared 6-MP  vs.  methotrexate  vs.  the  combination  of  6-MF  and  methotrexate. 
In  phase  II,  patients  failing  after  6-MP  received  methotrexate  and  those  failing 
after  methotrexate  received  6-MP.  A  total  of  462  patients  were  entered  into 
this  study,  and  there  were  no  overall  differences  in  the  survival  experiences 
of  the  patients  on  the  three  treatment  programs,  the  median  survival  time 
being  9-10  months  for  patients  on  each  regimen  of  treatment. 

An  important  part  of  this  study  involved  the  further  development  of  the 
concept  of  independent  action  of  drugs.  In  phase  I,  26%  of  the  patients  had 
complete  remissions  after  6-MP  treatment,  22%  had  complete  remissions  after 
methotrexate,  and  42%  of  the  patients  responded  to  the  combination  treat- 
ment. As  stated  in  the  paper,  "If  it  is  assumed  that  when  combination  therapy 
is  given,  6-MP  and  methotrexate  act  independently,  the  expected  number  of 
remissions  for  the  combination  may  be  calculated.  For  example,  if  26%  of 
children  with  ALL  have  complete  remissions  on  6-MP  (the  6-MP  CR  rate)  and 
in  addition  22%  (the  MTX  CR  rate)  of  the  6-MP  failures  respond  to  metho- 
trexate, the  combined  rate  would  then  be  42%.  This  combined  rate,  when 
applied  to  the  40  children  actually  receiving  the  combination  treatment,  results 
in  16.9  as  a  predicted  number  of  complete  remissions,  and  this  is  very  close 
to  the  17  observed  complete  remissions.  Thus,  there  is  evidence  in  terms  of 
remission  induction  that  combined  6-MP  and  methotrexate  provided  a  ther- 
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apeutic  advantage  over  either  drug  use  alone.  The  data  suggest  that  the 
advantage  derives  from  the  two  drugs  acting  independently  on  the  patient" 
[7]. 

Further,  this  study  demonstrated  that  response  in  phase  II  of  the  study 
was  almost  the  same  as  in  phase  I  for  those  patients  receiving  single  agents 
in  each  phase.  The  paper  concluded:  "Responsiveness  to  the  second  course 
of  antimetabolite  therapy  was  as  good  as  that  to  the  first  course  of  treatment. 
This  was  true  for  remission  rate,  remission  duration,  and  even  for  survival 
when  appropriate  corrections  were  made.  Thus,  responsiveness  to  drug  ther- 
apy is  maintained  as  the  disease  progresses  temporally"  [7].  This  is  an  example 
of  a  randomized  comparative  study  that  confirmed  and  extended  the  concept 
of  independent  action  of  drugs  and  was  a  forerunner  to  subsequent  studies 
involving  multidrug  regimens  for  patients. 

In  1963,  Freireich  et  al.  [8]  reported  a  prospective,  randomized,  double- 
blind,  placebo-controlled,  sequential  study  of  6-MP  vs.  placebo  in  the  main- 
tenance of  remissions  in  pediatric  acute  leukemia.  In  the  design  of  the  study, 
patients  were  put  into  complete  remission  (in  phase  I)  with  steroid  treatment 
and  were  then  randomized  to  6-MP  or  placebo  (in  phase  II)  which  was  ad- 
ministered double-blind.  Patients  were  paired  at  each  institution  and  the  main 
end  point  was  the  length  of  complete  remission  between  the  two  groups  of 
patients  in  phase  II.  In  phase  III,  patients  relapsing  after  placebo  treatment 
received  6-MP  therapy.  This  study  was  analyzed  several  ways,  each  of  which 
established  that  6-MP  led  to  substantially  longer  remissions  than  placebo. 
Among  the  21  pairs  of  patients  for  whom  a  preference  for  6-MP  or  placebo 
could  be  recorded,  there  were  18  preferences  for  6-MP  compared  with  3 
preferences  for  placebo,  a  highly  statistically  significant  difference.  The  me- 
dian length  of  6-MP  remission  was  33  weeks  compared  with  9  weeks  for  those 
maintained  on  placebo.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  difference  between  6-MP  and 
placebo  treatment  was  also  established  in  the  nonrandomized  portion  of  the 
study.  Those  patients  relapsing  on  placebo  who  were  later  treated  with  6-MP 
had  remissions  that  were  on  the  average  4  weeks  longer  than  those  on  placebo. 
This  study  was  the  first  to  establish  a  very  important  concept,  namely  that 
patients  with  acute  leukemia  should  be  treated  in  the  remission  phase  of  the 
disease.  It  was  a  forerunner  to  adjuvant  studies  in  other  forms  of  cancer,  such 
as  breast  cancer,  in  which  treatments  are  administered  when  the  patients  are 
in  a  disease-free  state.  Further,  it  showed  that  a  patient  receiving  placebo 
could  be  used  as  his  or  her  own  control  for  evaluating  subsequent  treatments. 
Such  a  study  would  not  now  be  ethical  or  feasible,  however,  because  of  the 
responses  that  can  be  achieved  with  other  therapies. 

The  first  study  in  acute  leukemia  with  a  combination  of  four  agents  to 
induce  remission  was  a  nonrandomized  study  in  1964  of  VAMP  treatment  by 
Freireich  and  Frei  [9].  This  study  had  a  complete  remission  rate  of  over  60% 
and  clearly  established  that  multiple  treatments  could  be  combined  to  yield 
a  higher  response  rate.  An  essential  aspect  was  that  each  of  the  agents  should 
have  different  side  effects. 

In  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  several  new  agents  were  recognized  as 
being  efficacious  in  nonrandomized  single  agent  studies.  Karon  [10]  showed 
that  the  vinca  alkaloids  could  induce  complete  remissions.  Freireich  et  al.  [11] 
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established  the  value  of  cytosine  arabinoside  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
with  acute  granulocytic  leukemia.  In  the  early  1970s,  French  and  Italian  cli- 
nicians showed  that  adriamycin  and  daunorubicin  were  effective  in  inducing 
complete  remissions. 

The  first  publication  demonstrating  that  the  protected  environment  was 
useful  for  treating  patients  with  acute  leukemia  was  that  of  Bodey  et  al.  [12] 
in  1971.  This  study  was  confirmed  subsequently  by  Rodriguez  [13]  and  some 
other  investigators.  In  Bodey' s  nonrandomized  study,  there  was  no  formal 
design;  a  total  of  33  patients  with  acute  leukemia  received  chemotherapy  while 
in  a  protected  environment  (PE)  and  received  prophylactic  antibiotic  regi- 
mens. No  plan  was  made  for  a  control  group,  but  two  control  groups  of  33 
patients  were  selected  from  patients  treated  at  about  the  same  time  to  be  as 
comparable  as  possible  to  the  PE  group  with  respect  to  chemotherapy  regi- 
men, diagnosis,  age,  sex,  infection  status,  WBC,  platelet  count,  time  from 
diagnosis  to  therapy,  and  previous  therapy.  For  each  PE  patient,  a  list  of  at 
least  five  potential  pairmates  was  made,  and  the  patients  were  ranked  by  Dr. 
Bodey  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  probability  of  response.  Control  pa- 
tients were  selected  to  have  equivalent  or  superior  ranks  to  those  for  PE 
patients.  To  test  the  process  of  selecting  control  patients,  a  comparison  was 
made  between  the  two  control  groups  of  33  patients;  no  differences  were 
demonstrated  in  a  paired  analysis  between  these  groups  in  complete  remission 
rate,  incidence  of  infection,  or  survival.  Finding  no  difference  between  control 
groups,  selected  as  indicated,  provided  a  justification  for  comparing  the  PE 
vs.  the  control  group.  When  PE  patients  were  compared  with  the  combined 
control  groups,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  a  difference  in  complete  remission 
rate  (61%  for  PE  vs.  49%  for  combined  control),  but  the  main  result  was  that 
there  were  significantly  fewer  episodes  of  both  local  and  severe  infection  as 
related  to  neutrophil  count  in  PE  patients.  Further,  there  was  a  significant 
improvement  in  survival  time  (median  of  40  weeks  for  PE  patients  compared 
to  22  weeks  for  the  combined  control  patients). 

The  paper  concluded:  "The  use  of  nonrandomized  patients  as  a  control 
group  has  been  considered  unacceptable  by  some  investigators.  However, 
this  approach  was  both  necessary  and  advantageous  for  our  study.  Random- 
izing patients  to  either  the  PE  group  or  control  group  would  have  resulted 
in  the  PE  unit  being  unoccupied  for  substantial  periods  of  time  and  would 
have  required  a  much  longer  time  to  complete  the  study.  Randomization 
would  not  have  guaranteed  that  patients  in  the  PE  group  and  control  group 
would  be  comparable,  whereas  our  selection  procedure  ensured  that  the  pair- 
mates  were  as  comparable  as  possible  with  respect  to  nine  patient  character- 
istics which  have  been  demonstrated  to  affect  prognosis"  [12].  This  paper 
was  early  evidence  in  cancer  clinical  trials  that  a  nonrandomized  study  could 
lead  to  conclusions  about  treatments. 

In  1978,  Rodriguez  et  al.  [13]  reported  a  randomized  study  of  a  protected 
environment-prophylactic  antibiotic  (PE-PA)  program.  The  design  of  the  study 
was  in  the  form  of  a  two-by-two  factorial  where  the  factors  were  PE  status 
(in  vs.  out)  and  antibiotic  status  [systemic  (SA)  vs.  prophylactic  (PA)].  The 
study  demonstrated  a  significant  improvement  in  complete  remission  rate  for 
PE  patients  vs.  non-PE  patients  (71%  vs.  43%,  p  <  0.01),  a  significant  ad  van- 
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tage  in  survival  time  for  PE  patients  (median  of  80  weeks  for  PE,  50  weeks 
for  non-PE,  p  <  0.01),  and  the  incidence  of  infectious  episodes  according  to 
neutrophil  count  was  also  significantly  lower. 

An  example  of  a  randomized,  but  ultimately  inconclusive  study  was  re- 
ported by  Coltman  et  al.  [14]  in  1978.  There  were  a  total  of  274  adult  patients 
with  acute  leukemia  who  were  assigned  to  one  of  three  regimens:  vincristine, 
prednisone,  cytarabine  (OAP);  the  same  treatment  plus  100  mg/m^  of  cyclo- 
phosphamide (COAP);  or  the  same  treatment  plus  100  mg/m^/day  of  daun- 
arubicin  (DOAP).  In  the  most  common  group  of  patients,  those  with  acute 
myelocytic  leukemia  ( AML)  not  having  received  prior  treatment,  the  complete 
remission  rates  were  37%  for  COAP,  35%  for  DOAP,  and  43%  for  OAP.  The 
differences  among  the  complete  remission  rates  were  not  near  statistical  sig- 
nificance, nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  difference  in  length  of  survival  by 
induction  treatment  (p  >  0.36).  Hence,  the  conclusion  in  the  paper  was  es- 
sentially negative  with  respect  to  whether  COAP  or  DOAP  was  better  treat- 
ment than  OAP. 

However,  an  analysis  had  been  made  of  patients  treated  by  the  group  in 
the  past  and  6  prognostic  factors  were  identified  as  related  to  the  probability 
of  complete  remission.  These  were  type  of  acute  leukemia,  age,  hemoglobin 
value,  logarithm  of  platelet  count,  weeks  from  symptoms  to  diagnosis,  and 
logarithm  of  white  blood  count.  Using  the  logistic  regression  equation,  pre- 
dicted probability  of  complete  remission  could  be  calculated  for  each  patient 
based  on  prognostic  features.  At  the  three  largest  institutions,  which  entered 
90  evaluable  patients,  the  observed  complete  remission  rate  was  56%,  com- 
pared to  a  predicted  rate  of  53%  based  on  prognostic  features.  At  all  other 
institutions,  which  entered  128  evaluable  patients,  the  observed  complete 
remission  rate  was  34%  compared  with  a  predicted  rate  of  44% .  At  the  three 
largest  institutions,  the  difference  between  observed  and  predicted  rates  of 
complete  remission  was  not  near  statistical  significance  (p  >  0.10);  however, 
the  difference  was  significant  at  the  other  institutions  (p  =  0.02).  When  in- 
dividual treatment  groups  were  considered  within  the  three  largest  and  all 
other  institutions,  the  only  treatment  that  yielded  results  significantly  differ- 
ent than  predicted  was  DOAP  treatment;  the  observed  complete  remission 
rate  in  28  patients  at  the  largest  three  institutions  was  71%,  compared  with 
a  predicted  rate  of  53%  [p  -  0.03).  At  all  other  institutions,  the  complete 
remission  rate  in  37  patients  receiving  DOAP  treatment  was  27%,  compared 
with  a  predicted  rate  of  39%  {p  —  0.10).  Results  in  these  subgroups  of  patients 
were  not  reported  in  the  published  paper;  however,  the  Southwest  Oncology 
Group  and  other  cooperative  study  groups  have  conducted  other  studies  in 
acute  leukemia  using  variants  of  DOAP  treatment.  The  remission  induction 
treatment  in  the  Southwest  Oncology  Group  and  some  other  cUnical  groups 
consists  of  adriamycin  combined  with  OAP  treatment.  Analyses  of  various 
prognostic  factors  were  made  to  try  and  explain  the  differences  in  observed 
versus  predicted  response  rates  at  the  larger  and  smaller  institutions;  no 
particular  factor  could  be  identified  explaining  the  differences.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  randomized  prospective  study,  in  which  the  results  over  all 
institutions  indicated  no  evidence  of  treatment  differences,  but  in  which  the 
evaluation  of  selected  subgroups  of  patients  nevertheless  provided  a  lead  for 
further  studies. 
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In  the  last  several  years,  statistical  regression  models  have  often  been 
utilized  to  relate  end  point  to  patient  characteristics  and  treatment.  When 
complete  remission  is  the  end  point,  logistic  models  have  been  used.  When 
length  of  complete  remission  or  survival  time  is  the  end  point.  Cox's  regres- 
sion model  has  been  used.  A  clinical  trial  was  started  in  March,  1980,  at  the 
University  of  Texas  System  Cancer  Center  in  which  all  previously  treated 
patients  with  newly  diagnosed  acute  leukemia  have  been  entered  into  study. 
This  is  the  first  study  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  patients  is  decided  by 
calculating  a  predicted  probability  of  complete  remission  utilizing  a  logistic 
regression  model  based  on  prognostic  factors.  This  study,  which  has  been 
described  in  Gehan  et  al.  [15]  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  is  based  on  the 
following  strategy:  Conventional  remission  induction  and  maintenance  ther- 
apy (AD-OAP  for  remission  induction  followed  by  various  combination  ther- 
apies for  remission  maintenance)  are  given  to  those  patients  who  have  a 
relatively  high  probability  (^0.40)  of  entering  complete  remission  and  an 
investigational  treatment  is  given  to  those  patients  who  have  low  predicted 
probability  (<0.40)  of  having  a  complete  remission.  Currently,  AMSA-OAP 
is  the  treatment  for  patients  with  low  predicted  probabilities  of  remission. 
Complete  remission  rates,  length  of  remission,  and  survival  will  be  compared 
against  those  for  comparable  groups  of  patients  in  a  large  historical  series. 
This  series  consists  of  all  previously  untreated  adult  patients  (over  15  years 
of  age)  with  acute  leukemia  who  received  primary  treatment  with  AD-OAP 
at  the  same  institution  between  1973  and  1979. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  large  historical  control  study  in  which  the  groups 
of  patients  receiving  AD-OAP  treatment  in  the  current  and  historical  series 
will  provide  a  justification  for  comparing  AMSA-OAP  patients  with  patients 
from  the  historical  control  series  who  received  AD-OAP.  That  is,  it  is  expected 
that  the  AD-OAP  patients  in  the  current  study  will  have  comparable  response 
and  survival  experience  to  similar  patients  in  the  historical  control  series. 
Patients  receiving  AMSA-OAP  treatment  will  be  compared  with  a  group  of 
patients  receiving  AD-OAP  in  the  historical  control  series;  comparability  will 
be  determined  utilizing  a  logistic  regression  model  to  calculate  predicted  prob- 
abilities of  entering  complete  remission.  The  study  is  still  in  progress. 


DISCUSSION 

Though  this  paper  gives  a  history  of  selected  clinical  trials  over  the  last  33 
years,  giving  a  proper  perspective  to  the  contributions  of  randomized  and 
nonrandomized  trials  may  require  some  speculation.  The  period  from  1955 
to  the  present  has  been  one  in  which  many  randomized  trials  have  been 
conducted  as  part  of  the  cooperative  groups  program  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  Hence,  on  general  grounds  one  might  expect  ran- 
domized studies  to  be  overrepresented  in  relation  to  the  advances  made.  In 
some  cases,  one  might  speculate  on  the  results  of  a  clinical  trial,  assuming 
that  it  was  nonrandomized  rather  than  randomized  or  vice  versa. 

The  nonrandomized  clinical  trial  is  the  clear  winner  when  the  development 
of  new  therapies  for  induction  of  remissions  is  considered.  The  discovery  of 
methotrexate,  prednisone,  6-mercaptopurine,  cytosine  arabinoside,  adria- 
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mycin,  combination  chemotherapy,  and  the  importance  of  the  protected  en- 
vironment have  all  been  derived  first  from  the  nonrandomized  studies.  Con- 
cerning maintenance  treatments,  the  study  by  Freireich  et  al.  [8]  was  a 
randomized  study  in  which  6-MP  was  established  as  an  effective  maintenance 
treatment,  though  it  had  already  been  shown  to  be  an  effective  remission 
induction  treatment.  Further,  there  were  the  nonrandomized  aspects  of  the 
design  that  also  demonstrated  6-MP  to  be  an  effective  maintenance  treatment. 

Randomized  comparative  studies  are  generally  considered  the  standard 
way  for  ranking  treatments,  though  such  studies  may  not  always  be  conclu- 
sive, e.g.,  the  COAP  vs.  OAP  vs.  DOAP  study.  The  credibility  of  any  study 
is  enhanced  when  confirmatory  studies  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 

Determining  patient  characteristics  related  to  prognosis  and  developing 
regression  models  quantitating  the  relationship  of  these  features  to  prognosis 
has  occurred  in  both  randomized  and  nonrandomized  studies.  The  major 
important  element  seems  to  be  to  have  a  well-studied  group  of  patients  by 
the  same  investigators  with  complete  information  of  high  quality  on  prog- 
nostic features,  treatment  programs,  and  outcome. 

A  concept  of  independent  action  of  drugs  and  the  importance  of  combining 
them  to  achieve  high  remission  rates  can  be  attributed  to  both  randomized 
and  nonrandomized  studies;  clearly,  however,  the  concept  of  independent 
drug  action  was  best  elucidated  in  a  randomized  study,  since  the  design 
features  made  it  easier  to  analyze  for  evidence  of  independent  drug  action. 

The  concept  of  treating  patients  in  a  disease-free  state  was  established  by 
a  randomized  study  of  6-MP  vs.  placebo  in  the  remission  maintenance  phase. 
This  concept  has  been  extended  to  other  types  of  clinical  trials,  namely  ad- 
juvant studies  conducted  when  patients  are  in  a  disease-free  stage,  e.g.,  breast 
cancer.  Since  the  result  that  6-MP  could  maintain  remission  longer  than  pla- 
cebo was  also  found  by  using  each  patient  as  his  or  her  own  control,  one 
might  speculate  that  the  concept  of  treating  patients  in  complete  remission 
could  equally  have  been  found  in  a  well-conducted  nonrandomized  study. 

Utilization  of  regression  models  in  clinical  studies  makes  it  possible  to 
compare  treatment  programs,  adjusting  in  a  precise  and  quantitative  manner 
for  the  characteristics  of  the  patients  on  each  tieatment.  Basically,  this  de- 
velopment might  be  expected  to  be  of  more  benefit  to  nonrandomized  than 
randomized  studies  because  the  former  relies  on  the  model  for  analysis  and 
interpretation,  whereas  the  latter  generally  relies  on  the  randomization  to 
have  balanced  prognostic  features  among  treatment  groups  (though  this  can 
be  supplemented  by  use  of  the  regression  model).  Clinical  trials,  both  ran- 
domized and  non-randomized,  are  not  isolated  phenomena.  Many  ideas  for 
studies  in  acute  leukemia  were  developed  based  upon  studies  in  animals, 
phamacological  concepts  developed  first  through  animal  studies,  and  other 
clinical  studies.  Consequently,  no  clinical  trial  can  be  considered  completely 
definitive;  confirmatory  studies  are  important  for  both  randomized  and  non- 
randomized studies. 
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ABSTRACT:  The  history  of  treatment  for  early  breast  cancer,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
most  recent  calendar  decade,  exemplifies  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  resolving 
therapeutic  controversies  by  well-designed  prospective  randomized  clinical  trials  (RCTs). 
In  this  article  we  provide  an  overview  of  the  breast  cancer  clinical  trials  that  have  been 
conducted  by  the  National  Surgical  Adjuvant  Project  for  Breast  and  Bowel  Cancers 
(NSABP)  since  1971.  These  trials  have  had  a  strong  impact  in  changing  the  clinical 
management  of  breast  cancer  over  the  past  decade.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  those 
aspects  of  the  studies  that  demonstrate  the  advantages  and/or  necessity  for  RCTs  to 
evaluate  alternative  therapeutic  approaches  to  the  management  of  breast  cancer. 

KEY  WORDS:  randomized  clinical  trial,  breast  cancer 
INTRODUCTION 

The  major  aim  of  the  National  Surgical  Adjuvant  Project  for  Breast  and  Bow^el 
Cancers  (NSABP)  clinical  trials  has  been  to  answer  important  biological  and 
therapeutic  questions  relative  to  primary  human  breast  cancer.  In  this  regard, 
these  trials  have  been  concerned  v^ith  two  general  treatment  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  does  the  management  of  local-regional  disease  affect  end 
results? 

2.  Can  long-term  adjuvant  systemic  therapy  reduce  recurrence  and  mortality 
in  patients  with  no  evidence  of  distant  metastases  at  the  time  of  initial 
diagnosis? 

OVERVIEW  OF  SURGICAL  TRIALS 

The  Halstedian  concept  of  tumor  spread  was  virtually  unquestioned  by  sur- 
geons in  this  country  for  over  seventy-five  years  [1].  Halsted's  belief  in  the 
orderly  progression  of  tumors  provided  the  rationale  for  the  "radical  mastec- 
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tomy"  as  the  preferred  operation  for  breast  cancer.  This  concept  of  disease 
progression  implies  that  operable  breast  cancer  is  a  local-regional  disease  and 
that  the  extent  and  nuances  of  operation  are  the  primary  factors  influencing 
patient  outcome.  In  spite  of  progressively  better  surgical  techniques  based 
upon  anatomical  principles,  patient  survival  curves  remained  disappointingly 
unchanged  for  many  years.  Information  concerning  tumor  biology  emerging 
during  the  last  20  years  has  led  to  an  alternative  hypothesis  that  operable 
breast  cancer  is  a  systemic  disease  and  that  variations  in  local-regional  therapy 
are  unlikely  to  substantially  affect  survival  [2]. 

By  1970  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  prospective  study  to 
provide  support  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses  in  order  to  resolve 
the  controversy.  Accordingly,  in  1971  NSABP  initiated  a  large  scale  RCT 
(protocol  B-04)  among  investigators  at  34  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Between  August  of  1971  and  August  of  1974,  1765  patients  were 
entered  into  a  study  having  as  a  goal  evaluation  of  these  alternative  view- 
points. Women  meeting  rigid  protocol  requirements  who  were  clinically 
axillary  node  negative  were  randomized  so  that  they  received  one  of  three 
local-regional  treatment  regimens.  They  either  had  a  conventional  radical 
mastectomy  (RM),  a  total  (simple)  mastectomy  followed  by  local-regional 
radiation  (TM  +  R),  or  a  total  mastectomy  alone  (TM)  with  subsequent  re- 
moval of  axillary  nodes  only  if  they  subsequently  become  positive.  Similarly, 
clinically  positive  node  patients  were  treated  by  RM  or  TM  +  R.  The  current 
average  time  on  study  is  100  months,  with  a  range  of  81-120  months. 

For  Protocol  B-04  the  long-term  findings  have  indicated  little  or  no  differ- 
ences in  survival  regardless  of  the  local-regional  treatments  employed.  Table 
1  summarizes  the  disease-free  survival  (DFS)  and  survival  at  five  years  for 
patients  on  this  protocol.  Although  there  is  a  clear  lack  of  any  statistically 
significant  differences,  this  is  not  the  major  concern  in  interpreting  the  data. 


Table  1    Protocol  B-04  Disease-Free  Survival  (DFS)  and  Survival  by 
Treatment  Group" 


Nun\ber  of 

Percent  DFS" 

Percent  survival 

Study  group 

patients 

5  years 

5  years 

Clinically  Negative 

RM 

362 

71 

75 

(212) 

(256) 

TM  +  R 

352 

74 

75 

(215) 

(265) 

TM 

365 

67 

74 

(189) 

(272) 

Clinically  Positive 

RM 

291 

54 

62 

(128) 

(180) 

TM  +  R 

294 

50 

58 

(114) 

(171) 

"As  of  June  30,  1981. 

'Number  of  patients  at  risk  appear  in  parentheses. 
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In  this  protocol  the  attention  focuses  on  the  chance  that  small  differences  in 
treatments  may  not  be  detected  due  to  biased  comparisons,  small  patient 
numbers,  or  inadequate  follow-up.  Since  even  small  systematic  biases  would 
be  a  serious  matter  in  this  protocol,  randomization  was  essential  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  concern  in  this  regard.  The  relatively  good  survival  and  heter- 
ogeneity in  patient  populations  necessitates  large  sample  sizes  if  modest  dif- 
ferences in  survival  are  to  be  detected,  while  the  chronicity  of  early  breast 
cancer  requires  long  term  follow-up  if  that  data  are  to  be  credible. 

According  to  the  "Halstedian  Hypothesis,"  failure  to  remove  all  tumor  foci 
would  result  in  the  inevitable  occurrence  of  new  clinically  perceptible  tumors 
as  well  as  the  enhancement  of  distant  disease.  Information  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  however,  indicates  that  despite  a  high  incidence  of  multifocal  lesions 
in  both  breasts  of  women  with  cancer,  rarely  is  there  evidence  of  two  or  more 
overt  cancers  in  the  same  breast,  synchronous  bilateral  tumors  are  uncommon, 
and  the  incidence  of  an  asynchronous  primary  tumor  in  the  uninvolved  breast 
fails  to  approach  the  incidence  of  occult  lesions  detected  by  random  biopsy 
or  at  autopsy.  A  new  protocol  (B-06)  was  developed  to  explore  the  importance 
of  multicentricity  in  primary  breast  cancer.  This  is  the  only  RCT  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  segmental  mastectomy  in  con- 
junction with  axillary  dissection  as  compared  to  total  mastectomy  with  axillary 
dissection.  One  half  of  the  patients  randomized  to  segmental  mastectomy 
also  receive  radiation  therapy  postoperatively.  At  present,  1022  women  have 
been  entered  into  the  trial.  Considerably  larger  numbers  are  needed  and  no 
firm  end  results  are  available. 

OVERVIEW  OF  SYSTEMIC  THERAPY  PROTOCOLS 

In  keeping  with  the  view  that  breast  cancer  becomes  a  systemic  disease  early 
in  its  clinical  history,  NSABP  in  1972  initiated  the  first  of  a  sequence  of  clinical 
trials  employing  long-term  (2-year)  administration  of  chemotherapy.  While 
the  trials  have  been  oriented  toward  determining  clinical  benefit,  they  were 
designed  to  test  in  an  orderly  fashion  hypotheses  derived  from  experimental 
models.  The  logical  starting  point  for  evaluating  the  worth  of  adjuvant  che- 
motherapy in  breast  cancer  seemed  to  be  to  implement  clinical  trials  testing 
single  agents.  After  having  determined  their  effectiveness,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  proceed  with  the  evaluation  of  multiple  agents  in  a  stepwise 
fashion. 

Over  4000  patients  have  been  entered  into  five  studies  (Table  2).  They  fulfill 
specific  criteria  of  eligibility  that  are  essentially  similar  in  all  trials  and  have 
been  reported  in  detail  elsewhere.  They  were  treated  at  73  NSABP  member 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Investigators  from  the  Eastern 
Cooperative  Oncology  Group  also  collaborated  in  Protocols  B-05  and  B-07. 
The  initial  investigation,  B-05,  was  a  double-blind  randomized  trial  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  single  agent  1 -phenylalanine  mustard  (P).  In  that  study 
one  half  of  the  patients  received  P  and  the  other  half  were  administered  a 
placebo.  Following  demonstrations  of  some  early  benefit  from  the  single  agent 
[3]  and  in  keeping  with  our  original  plan,  a  second  study  (B-07),  which  com- 
pared P  with  P  -I-  5-fluorouracil  (PF),  was  carried  out.  Next,  the  effects  of 
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Table  2.    NSABP  Protocols  Evaluating  Systemic  Therapy 

Randomization  Number  of 

patients  Average 
randomized  time  on 


Protocol 

Begun 

Terminated 

(4003) 

study  (months)" 

B-05 

Placebo  vs.  P 

9/27/72 

2/5/75 

370 

88 

(76-106) 

B-07 

P  vs.  PF 

2/5/75 

5/15/76 

741 

69 

(61-77) 

B-08 

PF  vs.  PMF 

4/12/76 

4/29/77 

737 

56 

(50-62) 

B-09 

PF  vs.  PFT 

1/1/77 

5/16/80 

1891 

31 

(13-54) 

B-10 

PF  vs.  PF  +  CP 

5/1/77 

5/31/81 

264 

32 

(5-50) 


"As  of  June  30,  1981. 


three  drugs  PF  +  methotrexate  (PMF)  were  compared  with  those  from  PF 
(Protocol  B-08).  When  early  findings  indicated  that  the  two  drug  combination 
(PF)  might  be  more  beneficial  in  certain  groups  of  patients  than  the  single 
agent  [4]  and  results  were  not  yet  available  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
three  drugs,  two  additional  studies  were  implemented.  One  (Protocol  B-09) 


Figure  1.    Disease-free  survival:  placebo  (•)  vs.  L-PAM  (o). 

NSABP  B-05 

PLACEBO  vs  L-PAM 
DISEASE  FREE  SURVIVAL 


PATIENTS <49  YEARS 


•  PLACEBO 
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PATIENTS  ^50  YEARS 
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had  as  its  objective  the  determination  of  whether  the  addition  of  tamoxifen 
(T)  to  PF  would  enhance  disease  free  survival  and  survival.  The  other  (Protocol 
B-10)  was  carried  out  to  determine  whether  the  addition  to  PF  of  the  non- 
specific stimulating  agent,  C.  parvum,  was  more  beneficial  than  PF  alone. 
(Since  no  data  are  yet  published  from  the  latter  study,  no  further  reference 
to  it  will  be  made.) 

The  early  findings  from  Protocol  B-05  indicated  that  adjuvant  chemother- 
apy could  alter  the  natural  history  of  breast  cancer,  and  that  there  were 
"subset"  differences  in  response  to  chemotherapy;  pre-  and  postmenopausal 
patients  were  affected  differently.  This  was  the  first  evidence  supporting  the 
use  of  adjuvant  chemotherapy  for  at  least  a  subset  of  patients  aside  from  a 
prior  NSABP  study  of  single  dose  +  Thio-TEPA  conducted  in  the  late  1950's 
[5]. 

In  the  first  report  of  findings  in  1975  it  was  observed  that  all  patients  who 
received  P  had  a  disease  free  survival  significantly  better  than  those  receiving 
placebo  (p  =  0.02).  Both  pre-  and  postmenopausal  women  demonstrated  a 
benefit.  That  difference  in  all  patients  has  been  found  to  persist  5  years  later 
{p  —  0.03).  The  early  findings  in  premenopausal  women  have  been  maintained 
whereas  the  benefit  noted  in  older  women  diminished  after  2  years  (Fig.  1). 
In  patients  ^  49  years  the  benefit  has  remained  due  primarily  to  the  response 
to  P  on  those  with  1-3  positive  nodes  (Fig.  2).  Although  the  survival  pattern 


Figure  2.    Disease-free  survival:  placebo  (•)  vs.  L-PAM  (o). 
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Figure  3.    Disease-free  survival  following  L-PAM  -I-  5FU. 


reflects  the  increased  disease-free  interval  for  patients  on  P,  the  small  sample 
sizes  result  in  a  failure  to  show  significant  differences  in  survival  at  the  present 
time. 

Patients  who  received  PF  have  been  found  to  have  an  advantage  in  disease- 
free  survival.  Although  there  has  been  noted  a  consistent  superiority  for 
patients  <  49  years  with  the  use  of  PF,  the  major  difference  in  results  were 
in  those  patients  ^  50  years  of  age  with  four  or  more  positive  nodes.  The 
latter  group  demonstrated  a  significant  improvement  in  disease-free  survival 
when  compared  to  the  patients  treated  with  P  alone  {p  =  0.03)  or  when 
compared  to  the  same  age-nodal  group  in  other  NSABP  protocols  that  received 
no  adjuvant  chemotherapy  or  P  alone  (Fig.  3).  The  improvement  in  survival 
for  this  subgroup  is  consistent  with  the  prolongment  of  the  disease-free  in- 
terval (Fig.  4).  When  patients  are  considered  overall,  according  to  age,  or 
according  to  age  and  nodal  status,  findings  to  date  have  not  indicated  that 
PMF  is  superior  to  PF. 
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Figure  4.    Survival  following  L-PAM  -I-  5FU. 


The  antitumor  effect  of  tamoxifen  (T),  a  synthetic  nonsteroid  compound 
having  antiestrogenic  activity,  in  patients  with  metastatic  breast  cancer  sug- 
gested its  possible  value  in  women  with  primary  disease  [6-8].  The  primary 
objective  of  B-09  was  to  determine  whether  the  addition  of  T  to  PF  would 
enhance  disease-free  survival  of  PF  treated  patients.  Preliminary  results  out 
to  2  years  have  recently  been  published  for  this  protocol  [9] .  The  overall  results 
show  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  disease-free  survival  in  favor  of 
PFT.  Analyses  relative  to  the  estrogen  receptor  (ER)  and  progesterone  receptor 
(PR)  proteins  in  the  primary  tumor  indicate  that  there  is  a  strong  interaction 
of  response  to  treatment  with  age  or  age  related  factors.  In  patients  under  50 
years  of  age  having  either  ER  or  PR  receptor  poor  tumors  (<10  fmol)  who 
received  PFT,  both  disease-free  survival  and  survival  were  significantly  lower 
than  those  treated  with  PF.  In  patients  50-59  years  of  age  with  low  PR,  the 
response  to  treatment  closely  resembled  the  response  in  patients  ^  49  years, 
while  for  patients  with  high  PR  the  response  was  similar  to  patients  60-70 
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years  of  age.  In  patients  60-70  years  of  age  a  benefit  from  PFT  has  been  noted 
regardless  of  ER  and  PR  status. 


NEWLY  IMPLEMENTED  NSABP  STUDIES 

In  keeping  with  NSABP  policy  of  designing  new  protocols  based  upon  in- 
formation currently  available  from  our  previous  studies  and  progressing  in 
sequential  fashion,  two  new  trials  for  breast  cancer  patients  with  positive 
nodes  have  been  implemented.  Patients  receive  PF  or  PF  plus  adriamydn 
(PAF)  on  Protocol  B-11  and  on  Protocol  B-12  receive  PFT  or  PAFT. 

For  the  first  time  the  NSABP  has  implemented  chemotherapeutic  trials 
utilizing  negative  node  patients.  To  the  present,  such  evaluations  have  not 
been  undertaken  because  of  the  lack  of  a  discriminant  that  could  separate  out 
those  patients  who  have  the  greatest  probability  of  demonstrating  a  treatment 
failure.  Moreover,  there  has  been  concern  regarding  the  use  of  an  alkylating 
agent  in  patients  who  overall  have  a  favorable  prognosis.  Recent  evidence 
indicating  that  the  ER  of  tumors  in  node  negative  patients  serves  as  such  a 
discriminant  has  led  us  to  proceed  with  two  trials.  Those  whose  tumors  are 
ER  negative  will  either  receive  placebo  or  will  receive  methotrexate  followed 
by  F  (M  — >  F).  Estrogen  receptor  positive  patients  will  receive  either  placebo 
or  tamoxifen. 


COMMENTS 

While  the  controversies  surrounding  the  appropriate  tieatment  for  primary 
breast  cancer  are  not  all  resolved,  there  has  been  continuing  progress  made 
throughout  the  past  10  years.  Final  evaluation  of  many  of  these  trials  will 
require  additional  observation  time.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease  has  been  altered  by  the  chemotherapy  employed 
as  an  adjuvant  in  the  NSABP  trials.  Differences  in  survival  have  persisted  for 
out  to  5  years  or  more  at  this  time.  Even  if  in  future  follow-up  these  gains 
are  diminished  or  lost,  improvement  in  survival  up  to  5  years  or  longer  seems 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  chemotherapy  is  worthwhile. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  such  substantial  progress  could  have  been  made 
outside  of  large-scale  RCTs.  The  advances  that  have  been  made  have  resulted 
in  small  to  moderate  increments  in  survival  or  disease-free  survival  across  the 
adjuvant  therapy  trials.  The  heterogeneity  of  the  patient  population  relative 
to  other  factors  related  to  disease-free  survival  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  treatment  effect.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  large  numbers  of  patients, 
such  effects  can  only  achieve  credibility  within  the  framework  of  randomized 
trials  to  rule  out  any  systematic  biases  that  could  otherwise  distort  these  small 
differences.  Since  new  prognostic  factors  continue  to  be  identified  their  effect 
cannot  be  evaluated  by  post  stratification.  A  good  example  is  the  relationship 
of  hormone  receptor  proteins  to  the  end  results  on  hormonal  therapy.  Since 
information  on  such  receptor  proteins  was  not  available  for  earlier  clinical 
trials  in  breast  cancer,  the  use  of  historical  or  nonrandomized  controls  might 
have  resulted  in  biased  comparisons. 

The  need  for  randomization  in  the  investigation  of  early  stage  breast  cancer 
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may  be  more  crucial  than  for  cancer  of  other  sites.  Competing  treatment 
regimens  have  been  widely  publicized  and  discussed  by  the  media  and  po- 
tential patients  form  opinions  relative  to  treatment.  In  a  nonrandomized  set- 
ting patient  selection  of  treatment  may  result  in  incorrect  conclusions  if  the 
treatment  selection  is  related  to  patient  variables  which  affect  end  results. 
Furthermore,  the  extensive  use  of  screening  for  identification  of  breast  cancer 
has  resulted  in  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  prognostic  factors  of  patients 
at  the  time  of  diagnosis.  This  relationship  of  patient  characteristics  to  calendar 
time  makes  the  selection  of  a  historical  control  particularly  difficult. 

Relative  to  clinical  trial  methodology,  our  experience  has  indicated  to  us  a 
number  of  aspects  that  we  believe  are  essential  for  such  endeavors  to  be 
successful  in  establishing  effective  cancer  therapies: 

(1)  There  is  a  need  for  larger  sample  sizes  than  most  clinical  trials  have 
employed  for  adjuvant  Phase  III  clinical  studies.  The  use  of  sample  size  con- 
siderations based  upon  number  of  failures  expected  in  a  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation are  inadequate  in  a  population  as  heterogeneous  as  breast  cancer 
patients.  Further,  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  breast  cancer  that  not  all 
patient  groups  will  respond  similarly.  Important  biological  information  can 
result  if  adequate  numbers  are  provided  in  the  study  to  sort  out  these  het- 
erogeneous treatment  effects.  While  statistical  modeling  may  do  much  to  assist 
in  understanding  the  interrelationships  among  prognostic  variables  and  end 
results,  there  is  no  substitute  for  large  numbers  of  patients  to  provide  con- 
clusive results. 

(2)  Because  of  the  relatively  good  prognosis  of  most  breast  cancer  patients, 
long-term  follow-up  is  necessary.  The  problems  encountered  in  obtaining 
accurate  follow-up  become  increasingly  difficult  for  patients  as  their  time  from 
entry  into  the  study  increases.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  patients  merely  to 
first  recurrence  of  disease  since  survival  provides  important  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  the  influence  of  adjuvant  chemotherapy  on  success  of  other 
treatments  employed  at  the  time  of  recurrence.  It  is  possible  that  with  certain 
therapies  the  gains  achieved  in  disease-free  survival  may  not  subsequently 
be  reflected  in  survival. 

(3)  The  need  for  large  patient  numbers  necessitates  involving  many  insti- 
tutions in  each  trial.  Complex  therapeutic  schemes  with  large  numbers  of 
treatments  employed  simultaneously  cannot  usually  be  carried  out  in  diverse 
settings.  Since  quality  control  is  more  difficult,  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
straightforward  study  aims  with  reasonable  data  collection,  if  the  study  is  to 
be  of  appropriate  quality.  Because  of  the  constant  turnover  that  occurs  at 
institutions,  one  must  refamiliarize  individuals  with  the  protocol  by  careful 
checking  of  eligibility  at  the  time  of  randomization  and  frequent  reminders 
of  information  due. 

There  are  some  advantages  to  trials  involving  many  institutions  that  com- 
pensate to  some  extent  for  the  additional  difficulties  that  may  be  entailed 
with  data  collection  and  quality  control.  A  general  consistency  across  the 
institutions  in  their  agreement  with  the  end  results  generally  provides  cred- 
ibility to  the  findings  of  the  study.  The  population  to  which  the  results  may 
be  generalized  is  broadened  and  one  has  a  good  idea  by  the  end  of  the  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  particular  regimen  can  be  successfully  used  across 
diverse  clinical  settings. 
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(4)  Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  plan  not  just  single  clinical  trials  but  rather 
a  general  approach  to  a  disease  predicated  upon  some  understanding  of  its 
natural  history.  We  feel  that  the  NSABP  protocols  have  been  important  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  comparing  treatment  A  to  treatment  B,  but  in 
providing  important  biological  information  about  the  disease.  The  use  of  a 
systematic  approach  to  planning  clinical  trials  building  upon  all  the  experience 
from  previous  trials  is  important  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  other  solid 
tumors. 

One  aspect  of  NSABP  protocols  that  differs  from  many  others  that  have 
been  conducted  is  the  sequential  systematic  approach  to  subsequent  proto- 
cols. The  first  chemotherapy  protocol  was  one  drug  versus  placebo,  followed 
by  a  second  protocol  of  two  drugs  versus  the  one  drug  appearing  as  the 
treatment  arm  of  the  previous  protocol,  three  drugs  versus  two  drugs  where 
the  two-drug  protocol  was  the  treatment  arm  of  the  preceding  protocol.  This 
sequential  buildup  seems  desirable  when  using  drugs  where  toxicity  consid- 
erations are  important.  From  our  findings  it  appears  that  the  potential  always 
exists  to  build  on  earlier  successes.  Thus  an  increase  in  survival  obtained  with 
one  drug  may  be  built  upon  by  additional  therapy.  However,  due  to  the 
toxicity  of  the  various  drugs,  if  one  starts  with  a  multiple  chemotherapy 
regimen  with  high  toxicity,  when  success  occurs,  the  ability  for  further  im- 
provement by  additional  adjuvant  therapy  is  limited.  The  alternative  is  to 
then  try  to  regress  and  eliminate  chemotherapy  to  determine  what  is  the 
minimal  subset  of  drugs  required  to  achieve  the  same  result.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  sequential  buildup  is  that  the  treatment  arm  of  each  protocol 
appears  as  a  control  arm  in  a  subsequent  protocol  and  this  allows  more 
flexibility  relative  to  comparisons  among  different  protocols.  Although  such 
comparisons  are  not  the  same  as  a  randomized  control  group,  we  feel  that 
these  comparisons  across  protocols  with  similar  eligibility  are  much  better 
than  a  typical  historical  control. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  breast  cancer,  there 
remain  a  number  of  important  questions  that  require  continuation  of  existing 
or  initiation  of  new  randomized  clinical  trials.  WhUe  Protocol  B-04  and  the 
recent  study  of  quadrantectomy  reported  by  the  Milan  group  indicates  that 
lesser  surgical  procedures  may  be  considered  for  certain  groups  of  primary 
breast  cancer  patients,  the  question  regarding  whether  "lumpectomy"  is 
equivalent  to  breast  removal  remains  an  important  issue  addressed  in  our 
Protocol  B-06.  Such  a  study,  in  which  large  numbers  are  required  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  patients  are  not  harmed  through  receiving  the  lesser  surgical 
or  surgical  plus  radiation  treatment,  cannot  be  resolved  except  within  the 
framework  of  the  RCT. 

Adjuvant  chemotherapy  has  been  demonstrated  to  improve  disease-free 
survival  and  survival,  but  the  use  of  more  than  two  chemotherapeutic  agents 
has  not  been  shown  conclusively  to  achieve  additional  benefits.  Resolving 
the  issue  of  which  of  the  current  chemotherapeutic  regimens  available  is  most 
beneficial  can  be  considered  important  since  the  use  of  additional  agents 
results  in  increased  toxicity  to  the  patient.  The  PF  regimen  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  most  effective  in  improving  survival  in  NSABP  protocols  to  date 
has  been  administered  to  large  numbers  of  patients  with  a  correspondingly 
low  incidence  of  severe  or  life-threatening  acute  toxicity.  On  the  other  hand. 
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out  to  over  4  years  of  observation  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  any 
improvement  of  disease-free  survival  or  survival  for  any  major  subgroup  of 
patients  receiving  the  PMF  regimen.  To  the  limited  extent  that  the  literature 
permits  comparisons  with  other  recent  trials,  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  three- 
drug  CMF  (Milan)  [10,11]  or  five-drug  CMFVP  (SWOG)  [12]  regimens  have 
demonstrated  any  additional  gains  in  disease-free  survival  over  PF  (Fig.  5). 
Although  survival  data  are  not  completely  available  from  these  studies,  what 
is  published  suggests  that  the  end  results  achieved  by  PF  are  at  least  as  good 
as  those  achieved  by  the  greater  number  of  drugs. 

The  systematic  buildup  in  NSABP  protocols  utilizing  as  additional  drugs 
those  that  have  been  shown  to  have  some  effect  in  the  advanced  disease  trials 
will,  we  feel,  result  in  eventually  culling  out  the  most  beneficial  of  the  drug 
regimens  with  appropriate  regard  for  any  toxic  effects.  It  remains  to  be  dem- 
onstrated whether  the  increased  disease-free  survival  that  has  been  noted  for 
postmenopausal  patients  receiving  adjuvant  chemotherapy  plus  the  anties- 


Figure  5.    Comparison  of  NSABP  PF  with  Milan  CMF  and  SWOG  CMFVP. 
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trogen  tamoxifen  will  result  in  a  corresponding  benefit  in  their  survival  ex- 
perience. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  early-stage  primary  breast  cancer  utilizing  RCTs  and  current  trials 
should  add  to  this  progress  in  the  near  future.  Problems  that  exist  relative  to 
randomized  clinical  trials  can  be  related  more  to  the  way  such  trials  have  been 
designed  and  executed  rather  than  to  criticisms  of  the  methodology  itself, 
which  when  properly  carried  out  has  been  demonstrated  to  provide  important 
new  information.  Further,  the  methodology  and  sophistication  in  its  appli- 
cation are  continually  improving  over  time.  When  ethical  issues  do  not  pre- 
clude its  use,  the  appropriate  focus  should  be  upon  how  the  principles  may 
be  best  utilized  rather  than  upon  what  the  alternative  approaches  to  the  RCT 
might  be. 
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APPENDIX  2:  LIST  OF  NSABP  PARTICIPANTS  IN  PROTOCOLS  B-05, 
B-07  AND  B-08 


NSABP  institution 


Current  surgeon  or 
medical  oncologist 


Current  pathologist 


Akron  City  Hospital 
Albert  Einstein  (ISTY) 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston  University 
Daniel  Freeman  Hospital  (CA) 
Dekalb  General  Hospital  (GA) 
Denver  General  Hospital 
Downstate  (S.U.N.Y.) 
ElUs  Fischel  (MO) 
French  Polyclinic  (NY) 
Georgia  Baptist  Hospital 
Greater  Bakersfield  (CA) 
Group  Health  Med.  Ctr.  (WA) 
Hackensack  Hospital  (NJ) 
Harbor  General  Hospital  (CA) 

Hennepin  Co.  Gen.  Hosp.  (MN) 

Hershey  Medical  Center  (PA) 

Highland  Hospital  (NY) 

Hotel-Dieu  (Montreal) 

Hotel-Dieu  (Quebec  City) 

Huron  Road  Hospital 

Jewish  General  Hospital 

Kaiser  Permanente  (Fontana,  CA) 

Kaiser  Permanente  (Harbor  City) 

Kaiser  Permanente  (Portland,  OR) 

Kaiser  Permanente  (San  Diego) 

Letterman  General  Hospital  (CA) 

Louisiana  State  University 

Lynn  Hospital  (MA) 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

Memorial  Ca.  Res.  Fdtn.  (CA) 

Mercy  Hospital  (lA) 

Metropolitan  Hospital 

Michael  Reese  Hospital 

Michigan  State  University  (East  Lansing,  MI) 

Montefiore  Hospital  (NY) 

Montreal  General  Hospital 

Mount  Sinai  (Cleveland) 

Newark  Beth  Israel  (NJ) 

Oakland  Naval  Hospital  (CA) 

Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Roger  Williams  Gen.  Hospital  (RI) 

Royal  Victoria  Hosp.  (Montreal) 
Rush-Presby.  St.  Luke's  (IL) 
Saginaw  Cooperative  Hosp.  (MI) 
South  Nassau  Community  Hosp.  (NY) 


Marvin  Sakol 
Herbert  Volk 
Arthur  Glasgow 
Merrill  Feldman 
Elliott  Hinkes 
S.  Angier  Wills 
George  Moore 
Bernard  Gardner 
William  Johnston 
James  McManus 
A.  Hamblin  Letton 
James  E.  Donovan 
Robert  Bourdeau 
Bernard  Koven 
David  State 
Yosef  Pilch 
Claude  Hitchcock 
William  DeMuth 
Edwin  Savlov 
Jacques  Cantin 
Louis  Dionne 
M.D.  Ram 
Richard  Margolese 
Vinod  Patwardhan 
Eugene  Pollack 
Andrew  Glass 
Thomas  Campbell 
Glenn  Justice 
Isidore  Cohn 
Bernard  Willett 
Walter  Lawrence 
William  Donegan 
David  Plotkin 
Albert  Clemens 
John  Weiksnar 
Richard  Desser 
Leif  Suhrland 
Richard  Rosen 
John  MacFarlane 
Sidney  Sachs 
Frederick  Cohen 
Captain  R.M.  Deaner 
Harvey  Lemer 
Jack  Savran 
Frank  Cummings 
Henry  Shibata 
Steven  Economou 
Nikolay  Dimitrov 
Nicholas  LiCalzi 


L.B.  Reyes 
Boyce  Bennett 
Leonard  Berman 
Philip  Gordon 
Raouf  Yuja 
Frank  Matthews 
Joseph  Preston 
Anthony  Nicastri 
Carlos  Perez-Mesa 
Nijole  Brazenas 
Lester  Forbes 
Robert  Wybel 
Charles  Marshall 
Stuart  Anderson 
Frank  Hirose 

John  Coe 
Samuel  Ward 
David  Piatt 
Yvan  Boivin 
Real  Lagace 
Edward  Siegler 
Claude  LaChance 
Roy  Hoke 
John  Rowe 
Tsoi  Tsuen  Chan 
Marvin  Nicola 
Philip  Stansifer 
Ronald  Welsh 
Emei  Shen 
Saul  Kay 
Lawrence  dowry 
Victor  Rosen 
Joseph  Song 
Eugene  Schwartz 
Wendy  Recant 
Ralph  Edminster 
Norwin  Becker 
W.P.  Duguid 
E.  Siegler 

Alkiviadis  Campbell 
Philip  Vogt 
Santo  Longo 
Israel  Diamond 

Giles  Tremblay 
Edmund  Pellettiere 
John  Young 
Ahmed  Khapra 
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APPENDIX  3:  INSTITUTIONS  ACTIVELY  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
NSABP  PROTOCOLS 


NSABP  institutions" 


Current 
principal  investigator 


Albany  Regional  Cancer  Center,  Albany,  NY 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Bronx,  NY 

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Allentown  Hospital,  Allentown,  PA 

Berkshire  Medical  Center,  Pittsfield,  MA 

Boston  University,  Boston,  MA 

Cross  Cancer  Institute,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

Daniel  Freeman  Hospital,  Inglewood,  CA 

Dekalb  General  Hospital,  Decatur,  GA 

Denver  General  Hospital,  Denver,  CO 

Downstate  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  NY 

ElUs  Fischel  State  Cancer  Hospital,  Columbia,  MO 

Geisinger  Medical  Center,  Danville,  PA 

Group  Health  Medical  Center,  Seattle,  WA 

Harbor  General  Hospital,  Torrance,  CA 

Hennepin  County  Medical  Center,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Highland  Hospital/University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  NY 

Hopital  Avicenne,  Paris,  France 

Hotel-Dieu,  Quebec  City,  Quebec 

Jevs^ish  General  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Kaiser  Permanente,  Harbor  City,  CA 

Kaiser  Permanente,  Portland,  OR 

Kaiser  Permanente,  San  Diego,  CA 

Letterman  Army  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Louisiana  State  University,  New  Orleans,  LA 

Louisiana  State  University,  Shreveport,  LA 

Manitoba  Cancer  FoundaHon,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Marin  General  Hospital,  San  Rafael,  CA 

McMaster  University,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  VA 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  WI 

Memorial  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  Culver  City,  CA 

Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  IL 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI 

Montefiore  Hospital  &  Medical  Center,  Bronx,  NY 

Montreal  General  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland,  OH 

Newark  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark,  NJ 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital/Ontario  Cancer  Fndt,  Ottawa 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Pondville  Hospital,  Walpole,  MA 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Rush  Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  IL 

St.  Luc  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  MO 

St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Toronto,  Canada 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  NY 

South  Nassau  Communities  Hospital,  Oceanside,  NY 

Southern  Alberta  Cancer  Centre,  Calgary,  Alberta 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  LA 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  CA 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  CA 


Thomas  Cunningham 
Herbert  Volk 
Stanley  Levick 
David  Prager 

Jesse  Spector/Harvey  Zimbler 

Peter  J.  Deckers/Merrill  Feldman 

Sandy  Paterson 

Elliott  Hinkes 

S.  Angier  Wills 

George  Moore 

Bernard  Gardner 

William  KraybUl 

Philip  Breen 

Robert  Bourdeau 

David  State/M.  Michael  Shabot 

Claude  Hitchcock 

Sidney  Sobel 

Lucien  Israel 

Louis  Dionne 

Richard  Margolese 

Eugene  Pollack 

Andrew  Glass 

Thomas  Campbell 

David  Gandara 

Isidore  Cohn 

Leonard  Goldman 

David  Bowman 

Peter  Eisenberg 

S.E.  O'Brien 

Walter  Lawrence 

William  Donegan 

David  Plotkin 

Richard  Desser 

Nikolay  Dimitrov/Leif  Suhrland 

Richard  G.  Rosen 

John  MacFarlane 

Sidney  Sachs 

Frederick  Cohen 

James  Devitt/Rebecca  McDermot 

Harvey  Lerner 

Leo  Stolbach 

Henry  Shibata 

Steven  Economou/Janet  Wolter 

Roger  Poisson/S.  Legault-Poisson 

Paul  Koontz 

Leo  Mahoney 

Thomas  Nealon 

Nicholas  LiCalzi 

L.  Martin  Jerry 

Carl  Sutherland 

James  Congdon 

Jim  Guzik 
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APPENDIX  3  (continued) 


NSABP  institutions" 


Current 
principal  investigator 


University  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 
University  of  Florida  (JHEP),  Jacksonville,  FL 
University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa,  HI 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  lA 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  MD 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
University  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  TX 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  VT 
Valley  Hospital,  Ridgewood,  NJ 

Washington  Regional  Medical  Center,  Fayetteville,  AR 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  MO 

West  Suburban  Hospital,  Oak  Park,  IL 

White  Memorial  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Wilmington  Medical  Center,  Wilmington,  DE 


Yosef  Pilch 

Neil  Abramson 

Noboru  Oishi 

Peter  Jochimsen 

Joseph  C.  Allegra 

E.  George  Elias 

Robert  Capizzi 

Bernard  Fisher 

A.  B.  Cruz/J.  Bradley  Aust 

Roger  Foster 

Hugh  Auchincloss 

Arthur  Hoge 

Marc  Wallack 

Everett  Nicholas 

Matthew  Tan 

Robert  Frelick 


"Sixty-eight  institutions. 


APPENDIX  4:  LIST  OF  NSABP  PARTICIPANTS  IN  PROTOCOLS  B-05, 
B-07  AND  B-08 


NSABP  institution 

Current  surgeon  or 
medical  oncologist 

Current  pathologist 

St.  Luc  Hospital  (Montreal) 

Roger  Poisson 

Claude  Larose 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  (MO) 

Paul  Koontz 

John  Rippey 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  (IN) 

John  Cavins 

Lee  Foster 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  (NY) 

Thomas  Nealon 

Ilona  Toth 

Tulane  University 

Edward  Krementz 

H.  Nina  Dhurander 

Carl  Sutherland 

University  of  Arkansas 

Kent  Westbrook 

Glenn  Baker 

Uruversity  of  California,  San  Diego 

Yosef  Pilch 

Sidney  Saltzstein 

University  of  Illinois 

Tapas  Das  Gupta 

Jose  Manaligod 

University  of  Iowa 

Richard  Lawton 

Frederic  Stamler 

Peter  Jochimsen 

University  of  Louisville 

Carl  Knutson 

William  Christopherson 

Condict  Moore 

University  of  Maryland 

E.  George  Elias 

Cyril  Toker 

University  of  Mississippi 

George  Smith 

Carl  Evers 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Bernard  Fisher 

Susan  Rogers 

Edwin  R.  Fisher 

University  of  Rochester 

W.  Bradford  Patterson 

David  Piatt 

University  of  Texas,  San  Antonio 

J.  Bradley  Aust 

George  Bannayan 

Anatolio  B.  Cruz 

University  of  Vermont 

Roger  Foster 

Roy  Korson 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Douglas  Tormey 

Kennedy  Gilchrist 

USC-LA  County  Medical  Center 

Lewis  Guiss 

Peter  Schwinn 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital  (CA) 

T.  James  Guzik 

Adelbert  Cramer 

VaUey  Hospital  (NJ) 

Hugh  Auchincloss 

William  O.  Green 

Washington  University 

Harvey  Butcher 

Walter  Bauer 

Gordon  Philpott 
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APPENDIX  4  (continued) 


rvibADi  institution 

Current  surgeon  or 
medical  oncologist 

Current  pathologist 

Wayne  State  University 

Alexander  Walt 

Barbara  Rosenberg 

West  Suburban  Hospital  (IL) 

Everett  Nicholas 

Frederick  Volini 

White  Memorial  Med.  Center  (CA) 

Samuel  Fritz 

George  Kypridakis 

Wilmington  Medical  Center 

Robert  Frelick 

Patrick  Ashley 

ECOG 

Allentown  Hospital  (PA) 

David  Prager 

Paul  Panas 

Baptist  Hospital  (FL) 

Edward  Knight 

Albert  Drlicka 

Berkshire  Medical  Center  (MA) 

Jesse  Spector 

Alex  Parkinson 

Cleveland  Metropolitan  Hospital 

Edward  Mansour 

John  Reid 

Chicago  Medical  School 

Ediz  Ezdinli 

Osualdo  L.  Rubinstein 

Georgetown  University  (D.C.) 

Bruce  Schnider 

Dae  Sok  Koh 

Jefferson  Hospital 

Arthur  Weiss 

Arthur  Patchefsky 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Harvey  Brodovsky 

Arthur  Patchefsky 

Lahey  Clinic  Foundation 

Richard  Oberfield 

Melvin  Legg 

Ontario  Cancer  Foundation 

David  Klaassen 

E.  Lieta 

Paris 

Lucien  Israel 

Coston  Brard 

Tufts-PondviUe  Hospital  (MA) 

T                   1.     11  1 

Leo  Stolbach 

Carol  Amich 

University  of  Alberta 

Pierre  Band 

Gordon  Bain 

University  of  Manitoba 

Martin  Levitt 

M.P.  Hamonic 

David  Bowman 

Donald  Penner 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

John  Glick 

Horatio  Enterline 

COG 

Duke  University  (NC) 

William  Shingelton 

Bernard  Fetter 

Ohio  State  University 

John  Minton 

William  Holaday 

Assessment  of  the  Role  of  Randomized 
Clinical  Trials  in  Establishing  Treatment 
Policies 

H.  S.  Gamier,  R.  Flamant,  and  C.  Fohanno 

Department  of  Medical  Statistics,  Giistave-Roussy  Institute,  Villejuif,  France 


Randomized  clinical  trials  (RCTs)  have  now  been  performed  for  more  than 
30  years  and  are  becoming  increasingly  numerous.  Cooperative  groups  con- 
sisting of  physicians,  statisticians,  and  computer  specialists  have  been  estab- 
lished in  several  countries  to  undertake  such  trials.  They  necessitate  a  strong 
administrative  structure  and  often  the  creation  of  a  data  center,  entailing  high 
costs. 

Thus,  it  appears  essential  to  assess  the  role  of  RCT  in  the  improvement  of 
therapeutic  results  and  to  determine  whether  the  benefits  outweigh  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  The  success  of  such  a  task,  however,  is  not  certain. 

Oncology  is  a  field  where  many  such  trials  have  been  conducted,  and  the 
experience  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  discipline  should  be  profitable  to  other 
medical  fields  as  well.  There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  evaluating  the  impact 
of  RCTs  on  therapeutic  progress: 

1.  considering  the  randomized  trials  already  completed  and  measuring  the 
role  of  their  results,  whether  positive  or  negative,  in  the  change  of  ther- 
apeutic policies  in  subsequent  years;  and 

2.  considering  the  treatments  held  as  the  most  effective  by  the  medical  com- 
munity and  used  as  standards,  and  evaluating  the  respective  roles  of  ran- 
domized and  non  randomized  clinical  trials  in  the  establishment  of  those 
treatments. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  RANDOMIZED  TRIALS  IN  CANCER 

In  ten  years  (1968-78),  the  Information  Office  of  the  International  Union 
Against  Cancer  (UICC)  registered  approximately  one  thousand  trials  per- 
formed in  over  30  different  countries  [1].  Some  of  these  trials  have  already 
been  completed  and  published.  An  annual  questionnaire  made  it  possible  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  trials,  to  trace  any  trial  that  was  abandoned,  or  not 
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H.  S.  Gamier,  R.  Flamant,  and  C.  Fohanno 

Table  1    Geographical  Breakdown  of  Trials  Registered  at  the  Information 
 Office  of  the  UICC  

Number  of 

Geographical  area  trials 


Africa  25 
America 
North  America 


Canada 

26 

Mexico 

2 

United  States 

446 

South  America 

Argentina 

6 

Brazil 

6 

Colombia 

1 

Asia 

43 

Europe 

354 

Australia-New  Zealand 

26 

Several  areas 

10 

Total 

945 

published,  and  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  such  decisions  (negative  results, 
for  example). 

Table  1  shows  that  75%  of  the  trials  registered  were  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  where  therapeutic  improvements  are  generally 
reported.  Breaking  the  trials  down  by  tumor  sites  (Table  2)  and  comparing 
these  numbers  with  the  incidence  rates  of  these  tumors,  we  see  that  25%  of 
the  trials  were  carried  out  in  leukemias  and  hematosarcomas,  which  represent 
only  5%-6%  of  aU  malignant  tumors,  whereas  only  10%  of  the  trials  were 
conducted  in  digestive  cancers,  which  constitute  approximately  25%  of  aU 
malignant  tumors. 

These  observations  have  to  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  treatments  have 
progressed  much  more  in  the  field  of  leukemias  and  hematosarcomas  than 
in  that  of  the  digestive  tumors,  the  two  phenomena  probably  being  a  con- 


Table  2   Distribution  by  Sites  of  the  945  Trials  Registered  at  the  UICC 
Information  Office,  and  Related  Incidence  Rates 


Site 

Incidence" 

Percentage  of  trials 
by  site 

G.l.  Tract 

76.0 

10.8 

Genitourinary  sites 

46.9 

5.9 

Breast 

40.4 

15.9 

Lung 

40.0 

12.5 

Gynecological  sites 

30.4 

6.9 

Leukemias  and  hematosarcomas 

23.0 

26.7 

Miscellaneous 

15.3 

3.3 

Head  and  neck 

15.0 

5.4 

Brain  and  nervous  system 

4.9 

4.3 

Skin  (including  melanoma) 

4.2 

5.4 

Bone  and  soft  tissue 

2.8 

3 

"Average  annual  age-adjusted  inddence  rate  per  100,000  population — United  States. 
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sequence  of  the  difference  between  the  efficacy  of  chemotherapy  in  these  two 
types  of  cancer.  Variations  in  the  efficacy  of  chemotherapy  contribute  for  a 
large  part  to  the  differences  in  the  numbers  of  trials  according  to  sites,  as 
observed  in  this  survey. 

Within  tumor  sites,  it  is  also  possible  to  break  down  the  trials  by  types  of 
treatment.  Table  3  gives  an  example  for  head  and  neck  cancer.  There  is  an 
important  disproportion  between  the  treatments,  chemotherapy  being  the 
most  frequently  tested.  Although  all  the  problems  concerning  radiotherapy 
and  surgery  have  not  yet  been  solved,  physicians  are  more  reluctant  to  un- 
dertake trials  in  which  the  two  procedures  are  compared. 

Table  4  gives  the  characteristics  of  27  trials  followed  through  the  publication 
of  results.  In  ten  of  these  trials  no  statistical  difference  between  the  treatments 
compared  could  be  evidenced.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude 
that  the  treatments  are  equivalent.  However,  since  the  numbers  of  patients 
were  large  enough,  it  can  be  assumed  that  there  were  no  major  differences. 
Results  such  as  these  enable  physicians  to  appreciate  the  actual  value  of  certain 
new  treatments. 

In  another  ten  trials  there  was  a  significant  difference.  In  half  of  these  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  classic  treatment,  which  is  a  good  argument  against  the 
adoption  of  a  new  treatment  without  prior  evaluation  in  an  RCT. 

In  the  remaining  seven  trials,  no  clear  conclusions  could  be  drawn.  Such 
difficulties  stem  essentially  from  methodological  errors  in  the  design  and 
analysis  of  the  trial,  such  as  wrong  timing  of  the  randomization,  multiple 
interim  analyses,  analyses  by  subgroups,  and  so  on  [2]. 


Table  3    Types  of  Treatment  Compared  in  48  Randomized  Trials 

Registered  Between  1968  and  1977  in  Head  and  Neck  (UICC)" 


Number  of 

Treatment 

trials 

Surgery 

Prophylactic  node  dissection 

1 

Versus  surgery  and  Rx 

1 
2 

Radiotherapy 

With  oxygen 

3 

With  calcium  perfusion 

1 

Various  NSD 

6 

Neutrons/photons 

2 

Prophylactic  on  nodes 

2 

Post/Pre-Operative 

2 

16 

Chemotherapy 

Adjuvant +  Rx  (pre,concomitant,  or  post) 

12 

+  Rx  and  Surgery 

4 

Alone  (advanced  tumor,  or  comparing 

9 

regimens) 

25 

Immunotherapy 

Adjuvant 

5 

"Five  are  abandoned,  10  are  published,  and  14  are  terminated  but  unpublished. 
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We  also  can  notice  that  the  mean  duration  of  these  trials  was  between  5 
and  6  years.  This  is  a  major  disadvantage  since  knowledge  may  progress 
during  this  period.  As  a  consequence  it  may  prove  difficult  to  continue  run- 
ning trials  for  ethical  reasons,  or  the  results  may  already  be  out  of  date  by 
the  time  they  are  obtained. 

Our  analysis  should  be  extended  to  a  larger  number  of  trials.  Moreover, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of 
these  trials  are  being  put  into  practice  by  the  medical  community. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  STANDARD  TREATMENTS  IN  CANCER 

This  approach  involves  many  difficulties: 

How  does  one  inventory  the  treatments  used  at  the  time  of  the  survey? 
How  does  one  define  a  standard  treatment? 

How  does  one  ascribe  acknowledged  therapeutic  progress  to  a  given  trial? 

Needless  to  say,  treatments  vary  from  one  country  to  another,  within  a  given 
country,  and  from  one  physician  to  another.  There  is  no  universal  consensus 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  treatment  for  a  given  cancer.  Should  there  be 
one,  it  would  have  to  be  revised  regularly  to  take  into  account  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  research. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  or  changing  a  treatment  are  multiple,  based  on 
individual  and  collective  decisions.  Besides  clinical  research,  such  elements 
as  backgrounds,  clinical  experiences,  advertising,  rumors,  available  equip- 
ment, and  medical  orientation  (surgery,  radiotherapy)  play  a  part  in  the  de- 
cision-making process.  Thus,  to  determine  the  modification  for  which  RCTs 
are  wholly  or  partly  responsible  is  a  very  difficult  task. 

Tables  5  and  6  illustrate  a  survey  conducted  in  our  own  hospital  for  head 


Table  5    Larynx  Treatment  Policies" 


1960-1967 

After  1967 

Glottic  :  Surgery  ±  Rx 

=  Rx 

No, 

T„  T3,  T4 

=  surgery  ±  Rx 

N„  N3 

Supraglottic  |  Rx  4000  rads  T„  T2  =  Rx 


Total  Larynx  J  Rx  or  surgery  ±  Rx  T3,  T4  =  surgery  +  Rx 

BCG  adjuvant  =  randomized  trial 
Causes  of  Change 

In  glottic  tumor 

Desire  to  improve  the  functional  result  for  tumors  with  good  prognosis. 
Numerous  noncomparative  studies  showing  no  difference  between  series  treated 
either  by  surgery  or  by  radiotherapy. 
In  supraglottic  tumor 

Counteroffensive  of  the  surgeons  impressed  with  the  results  of  a  randomized 
trial  conducted  on  hypopharynx  tumors:  better  results  and  fewer  complications 
with  postoperative  Rx  [4]. 


TNM  classification  from  UICC  1969. 
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Table  6   Oral  Cavity  Treatment  Policies 


Before  1970  After  1970 

Interstitial  curietherapy 

+  Node  dissection  -  Decrease  of  use  of  curietherapy 

±  Radiotherapy  (Rx) 

or  -  Increase  of  use  of  surgery 

Transcutaneous  Rx  -  Association  of  transcutaneous 

radiotherapy  and: 
Surgery  in  Few  Cases  -  Curietherapy 

—  I. A.  Chemotherapy 

Systematic  Node  Dissection  -  Partial  suppression  of 

systematic  node  dissection 

Causes  of  Change 

Complications  (necrosis)  due  to  curietherapy  procedure  when  performed  close  to 

bone,  or  on  large  tumor. 
Development  in  the  surgical  procedures,  particularly  reconstructive  operations. 
Results  of  two  randomized  clinical  trials: 

a.  Efficacy  of  LA.  chemotherapy  [5]. 

b.  Inefficacy  of  systematic  node  dissection  [6]. 


and  neck  tumors,  in  vs^hich  we  were  trying  to  find  an  explanation  for  changes 
observed  between  two  periods  of  time.  We  then  extended  further  this  work 
by  studying  the  published  reports  of  therapeutic  results  in  head  and  neck 
cancers.  Our  intent  was  to  determine  for  each  main  site  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  consensus  concerning  treatment,  which  were  the  reasons  leading  to 
the  choice  of  a  specific  treatment,  and  what  was  the  degree  of  correlation 
between  the  unsolved  problems  and  the  trials  being  conducted  by  the  various 
international  cooperative  groups;  similar  work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of 
sites  other  than  head  and  neck  by  a  subgroup  established  by  the  UICC  Project 
on  Controlled  Therapeutic  Trials  [3]. 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  in  most  cases  where  there  is  a  consensus,  it  has 
been  the  result  of  nonrandomized  studies,  comparative  or  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  published  trials  dealing  with  chemo-  or  immunotherapy 
are  randomized.  The  explanation  is  that  the  use  of  modem  statistical  methods 
in  the  field  of  clinical  trials  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  surgery  and 
radiotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  As  a  consequence  the  main  treatment 
of  solid  tumor,  i.e.,  surgery  and/or  radiotherapy,  have  never  been  established 
by  RCTs. 

RCTs  have  also  been  focused  on  sites  with  very  poor  results  or  in  cases 
where  the  differences  between  the  treatment  procedures  were  relatively  small. 
It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  conditions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  impact  of  RCTs,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  many  trials  have  a  very 
narrow  impact,  limited  to  the  center  or  to  the  country  where  they  were  con- 
ducted. Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  a  method  capable  of  assessing  the  ef- 
ficacy of  new  therapies  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  make  therapy  advance. 
New  original  therapies  must,  of  course,  first  be  discovered. 

Nevertheless  it  is  regrettable  that  RCTs  do  not  have  a  stronger  impact. 
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Table  7   Power  of  Tests  for  Three  Trials  Using  Adjuvant  5-FW 

Number  of  patients 

Probability  of  finding 

Tnals 

m  tnal 

a  difference  ^0.2 

Short-term  5-FU 

308 

0.95 

curative  surgery 

Short-term  5-FU 

125 

0.68 

palliative  surgery 

Long-term  5-FU 

522 

0.997 

curative  surgery 

Duke's  C 

Long-term  5-FU 

163 

0.80 

palliative  surgery 

Long-term  5-FU 

189 

0.85 

curative  surgery 

Duke's  B  -1-  C 

Long-term  5-FU 

78 

0.49 

palliative  surgery 

Duke's  B  -1-  C 

"From  ref.  3. 


Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  related  to  methodological  errors.  One  common 
error  is  to  consider  as  a  contradiction  the  fact  that  no  significant  difference  is 
evidenced  in  one  of  two  trials  comparing  the  same  treatments  whereas  there 
is  a  significant  difference  in  the  other.  The  absence  of  a  significant  difference 
may  be  due  to  the  test's  lacking  power  because  of  an  insufficient  number  of 
patients  (Table  7).  When  negative  results  are  published,  mention  should  al- 
ways be  made  of  the  power  of  the  comparison. 

Other  errors  have  been  reviewed  in  several  papers  such  as  inadequate 
formulation  of  the  problem,  repeated  interim  analyses,  and  analyses  by 
subgroups. 

Clinical  trials  are  often  considered  as  part  of  the  routine  activities  of  phy- 
sicians and  not  as  genuine  research  work.  Consequently  many  protocol  de- 
viations occur,  data  are  not  properly  collected,  patients  are  lost  to  follow-up 
and  physicians  are  impatient  to  obtain  results.  Too  many  emotional  consid- 
erations are  implicated  in  the  reasoning  process  of  physicians,  especially  as 
regards  cancer,  to  permit  judgments  as  objective  as  those  made  in  experi- 
mental research. 

Finally,  one  may  consider  that  the  impact  of  RCTs  on  treatment  protocols 
for  cancer  patients  has  been  increasing  over  the  last  decade  insofar  as  phy- 
sicians have  become  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  using  adequate  meth- 
odology to  improve  the  quality  and  validity  of  their  results.  This  has  made 
these  results  more  convincing  to  their  colleagues.  They  permit  the  rejection 
of  inefficient  or  toxic  methods  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  use  of  less 
agressive  therapies  with  equivalent  results. 

This  impact  would  be  increased  further  if  a  general  strategy  determining 
the  most  important  trials  to  be  undertaken  could  be  defined  at  an  international 
level.  The  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a  strategy  for  head  and  neck  cancers 
is  being  assessed  by  a  subgroup  of  the  UICC  Project  on  Controlled  Therapeutic 
trials. 
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Randomized  Surgical  Clinical  Trials  for 
Treatment  of  Coronary  Artery  Disease 
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ABSTRACT:  The  impact  of  randomized  clinical  trials  of  surgical  therapy  for  treatment  of 
coronary  artery  disease  is  evaluated.  Trials  are  reviewed  leading  to  the  following 
suggestions:  1.  Large  multicenter  trials  have  a  major  impact  on  clinical  practice;  2. 
Small  trials  have  less  impact;  3.  Findings  in  agreement  with  current  practice  are  ac- 
cepted enthusiastically;  4.  Findings  disagreeing  with  current  pracHce  are  met  very 
critically;  and  5.  Surgical  trials  have  special  problems  because  of  a  great  variability 
between  clinics,  the  potential  of  uneven  learning  curves,  and  potential  "cross-over" 
from  medical  to  surgical  therapy. 

KEY  WORDS:  randomized  clinical  trial,  surgical  clinical  trial,  coronary  artery  disease 


INTRODUCTION 

This  article  considers  the  impact  of  randomized  clinical  trials  of  surgical  ther- 
apy for  the  treatment  of  coronary  artery  disease.  In  particular  we  are  interested 
in  w^hether  the  trials  had  some  influence  in  changing  the  opinions  of  experts. 
We  shall  also  be  interested  in  characteristics  of  these  trials  that  influence 
subsequent  therapy  as  opposed  to  those  that  had  less  effect.  To  the  extent 
possible  we  shall  discuss  the  impact  of  trials  in  a  quantitative  manner.  The 
data  used  for  that  purpose  are  taken  largely  from  published  results  of  the 
Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study  (CASS). 

We  review  briefly  some  of  the  standard  nomenclature  for  coronary  artery 
disease.  The  primary  diagnostic  tool  for  coronary  artery  disease  is  coronary 
angiography.  This  is  carried  out  by  placing  a  catheter  into  the  orifice  of  each 
coronary  artery  and  injecting  a  radiopaque  contrast  material.  The  information 
is  recorded  on  x-ray  motion  pictures  (cine  angiograms).  The  images  of  the 
coronary  arteries  are  examined  for  the  presence  and  severity  of  vessel  nar- 
rowing or  occlusion.  There  are  three  major  vessels  in  the  coronary  artery  tree. 
Disease  is  often  classified  in  terms  of  the  number  of  the  three  major  vessels 
that  are  diseased.  Functionally  important  narrowing  is  considered  present 
when  a  vessel  is  narrowed  more  than  a  fixed  percent  of  its  normal  diameter. 
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Seventy  percent,  75%,  and  50%  have  been  used  as  cutoff  points  for  significant 
disease.  In  addition  to  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  extent  of  chronic 
damage  to  the  left  ventricular  muscle  due  to  prior  myocardial  infarction  (heart 
attack)  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  short-term  and  long-term  sur- 
vival. 

Many  individuals  come  to  coronary  angiography  because  of  a  type  of  chest 
pain  called  angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  is  caused  by  lack  of  adequate 
oxygen  supply  to  the  heart  muscle,  usually  due  to  narrowed  or  occluded 
coronary  arteries  impeding  the  blood  flow  to  some  portion  of  the  heart  muscle. 
Classical  angina  pectoris  occurs  with  exercise.  Anginal  symptoms  at  rest  sug- 
gest more  severe  disease.  In  addition,  an  angina  pattern  rapidly  progressing 
in  severity  indicates  a  worsening  prognosis.  Unstable  angina  has  a  variety  of 
definitions.  In  its  most  severe  form  it  suggests  an  impending  myocardial 
infarction. 


THE  CORONARY  ARTERY  SURGERY  STUDY,  CASS,  REGISTRY 

Published  data  from  the  CASS  registry  are  used  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
points  later  in  the  article.  The  CASS  registry  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
[1].  At  each  of  15  institutions  all  patients  studied  angiographically  for  sus- 
pected or  proven  coronary  artery  disease  were  enrolled  into  the  CASS  registry 
of  24,959  patients.  Of  these  patients,  780  patients  were  randomized  between 
coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  therapy  and  medical  therapy.  As  the  random- 
ized study  of  CASS  is  not  yet  completed,  this  portion  of  the  study  is  not 
discussed  further  in  this  article. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  a  number  of  randomized  trials  to  evaluate 
the  surgical  management  of  coronary  heart  disease. 


INTERNAL  MAMMARY  LIGATION 

Early  surgical  trials  involved  internal  mammary  ligation.  The  rationale  for 
Ugating,  or  tying  off  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  was  given  in  a  typically 
enthusiastic  article  in  the  lay  press  [2],  entitled  "New  Surgery  for  Ailing 
Hearts": 

The  story  of  this  operation  begins  in  1939  in  Genoa,  Italy,  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Davide  Fieschi,  a  humble  and  modest  physician.  Fieschi,  studying  the  maze  of 
blood  vessels  that  feed  the  heart,  became  particularly  interested  in  the  two 
internal  mammary  arteries — soda-straw-sized,  arterial  pathways  that  run  down 
through  the  center  of  the  chest.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  linkage  between 
the  mammaries  and  the  coronary  arteries. 

If  such  a  linkage  existed,  couldn't  the  flow  to  the  heart  be  increased  by  tying 
off  the  mammaries?  Wouldn't  the  blood,  no  longer  able  to  flow  downward  through 
the  mammaries,  instead  back  up  into  the  heart,  providing  a  richer  supply  of 
nourishment?  To  Fieschi  this  seemed  'a  simple  matter  of  hydraulics'.  As  for  the 
area  normally  fed  by  the  mammaries,  blood  supply  to  the  chest  region  is  so  rich 
that  circulation  would  be  taken  up  by  other  blood  vessels. 
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An  observational  evaluation  of  the  treatment,  uncontrolled,  by  Battezzatti, 
Tagliaferro,  and  Cattaneo  [3]  reported  symptomatic  improvement  in  94.8% 
of  the  cases. 

The  surgical  procedure  was  evaluated  using  the  randomized  double-blind 
technique  by  two  groups.  Cobb  et  al.  [4]  randomized  17  patients,  8  to  ligation 
and  9  controls.  The  control  group  had  the  incision  made  in  the  chest  and  the 
artery  exposed  for  ligation.  The  estimated  degree  of  subjective  improvement 
as  given  by  the  subjects  was  32%  for  the  ligated  patients  and  43%  for  those 
whose  internal  mammaries  were  not  ligated.  The  authors  conclude  that  "bi- 
lateral skin  incisions  in  the  second  intercostal  space  seem  to  be  at  least  as 
effective  as  internal  mammary  artery  ligation  in  the  therapy  of  angina  pec- 
toris." 

A  second  randomized  study  was  reported  by  Dimond,  Kittel  and  Crockett 
[5].  Eighteen  patients  with  angina  pectoris  were  studied  and  similar  conclu- 
sions reached. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  ligation  procedure,  although  it  gained  brief 
popularity  at  one  time,  was  adopted  by  only  a  minority  of  cardiologists.  After 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  two  trials,  the  procedure  was  dropped 
completely.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  this  rapid  cessation  of  the  procedure 
was  a  result  of  the  randomized  clinical  trials. 


CORONARY  ARTERY  BYPASS  SURGERY 

Since  1967,  the  number  of  bypass  operations  has  increased  enormously.  Figure 
1  shows  the  number  of  coronary  artery  bypass  graft  operations  (CABGs)  by 
year.  CABG  surgery  rapidly  became  the  therapy  of  choice  for  individuals  with 
severe  angina.  The  rapid  acceptance  of  this  radical  new  form  of  therapy 
stemmed  from  the  striking  effectiveness  of  CABG  surgery  in  the  relief  of 
angina  pectoris.  Today  the  majority  of  cardiologists  believe  that  this  operation 
is  highly  effective  in  the  relief  of  moderate  or  severe  angina  pectoris.  (Never- 
theless, see  Preston  [6].)  Most  of  the  debate  has  centered  around  whether  or 
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not  the  operation  prolongs  life  in  specified  subsets  of  individuals.  Therefore, 
the  primary  thrust  of  the  following  discussion  shall  be  with  regard  to  survival. 


THE  MATHUR  AND  GUINN  RANDOMIZED  STUDY  OF  CORONARY  I 
BYPASS  SURGERY  AND  STABLE  ANGINA  j 

In  August  of  1975  Mathur  and  Guinn  [7]  reported  a  randomized  study  of  | 
coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  involving  50  patients  randomized  to  surgery  i 
and  50  patients  randomized  to  medicine,  with  follow-up  of  8-34  months  and 
a  median  follow-up  of  24  months.  At  that  time  period,  6%  of  the  surgical 
patients  and  10%  of  the  nonoperated  patients  had  died.  In  line  with  the 
general  observational  data,  70%  of  the  surgically  treated  patients  were  asymp- 
tomatic compared  to  only  8%  of  those  being  treated  medically.  The  authors 
stated  that  the  quality  of  life  appears  to  be  better  in  the  operated  patients 
during  the  first  24  months,  while  the  survival  data  were  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant in  either  direction.  This  small  study  came  at  a  time  when  bypass 
surgery  was  becoming  increasingly  popular;  it  is  difficult  to  assess  what  effect, 
if  any,  this  study  had  upon  the  medical  and  surgical  practice.  The  sample 
size  was  underpowered  for  the  mortality  rates  involved. 


THE  PORTLAND  VA  STUDY  OF  ACUTE  CORONARY  INSUFFICIENCY 
(UNSTABLE  ANGINA) 

Seldon  et  al.  [8]  reported  on  a  randomized  clinical  trial  of  40  unstable  angina 
individuals  admitted  to  the  Portland  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  be- 
tween May  1972  and  May  1975.  In  4  months  of  follow-up  there  were  no  deaths 
and  two  myocardial  infarctions  in  the  medically  assigned  and  treated  patients 
and  one  death  and  three  myocardial  infarctions  in  the  21  patients  assigned 
to  surgery.  The  surgical  patients  had  statistically  significantly  higher  func- 
tional capacities. 

The  authors  conclude  that  there  is  serious  doubt  about  the  need  for  pre- 
cipitate surgical  procedures  performed  under  emergency  conditions  at  irreg- 
ular hours  with  the  patient  accutely  ill  and  experiencing  angina  at  rest.  They 
also  note  that  the  medically  treated  individuals  have  fewer  complications  than 
reported  in  some  prior  literature  and  conclude  "the  clinical  course  of  our 
patients  treated  medically  clearly  differed  from  that  predicted  by  published 
reports,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  prospective  randomized  study  to 
compare  in  a  valid  manner  different  forms  of  therapy."  They  also  conclude 
"initial  medical  management  of  patients  with  acute  coronary  insufficiency 
followed  by  elective  coronary  bypass  in  patients  with  continued  disabling 
angina  pectoris  is  a  reasonable  alternative  to  emergency  bypass."  At  the  time 
of  this  study,  many  believed  that  acute  coronary  insufficiency  urgently  re- 
quired surgery.  The  relatively  benign  course  of  the  individuals  randomized 
to  medicine  indicated  that  this  was  not  so.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  Portland  study;  it  may  have  prompted  the  large  national  co- 
operative study  on  unstable  angina  which  followed. 
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THE  VA  COOPERATIVE  RANDOMIZED  STUDY:  INDIVIDUALS  WITH 
LEFT  MAIN  CORONARY  ARTERY  DISEASE 

The  Veterans  Administration  Cooperative  Study  of  Surgery  for  Coronary  Ar- 
terial Occlusive  Disease  has  had  the  most  impact  among  the  randomized 
studies  published  to  date.  The  VA  study  began  in  1968  as  a  randomized  study 
of  the  Vineberg  Implant  Operation  [9].  The  Veterans  Administration  Study 
shifted  to  a  randomized  study  of  coronary  bypass  surgery  in  1970,  with  re- 
cruitment ending  in  1974.  Patients  were  selected  to  have  stable  angina  pectoris 
of  more  than  6  months  duration  with  electrocardiographic  evidence  of  cor- 
onary artery  disease.  To  participate  in  the  study  the  patients  had  to  have  a 
reduction  of  the  luminal  diameter  in  one  view  of  at  least  50%  in  one  or  more 
of  the  major  vessels. 

The  medical-surgical  comparison  for  113  patients  with  left  main  disease 
was  reported  in  1975  by  Takaro  et  al.  [10].  Figure  2  shows  the  survival  com- 
parison. Surgery  was  statistically  significantly  superior  to  medical  therapy  in 
prolonging  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  it  was  suspected  from  observational  data  that  left 


Figure  2.  VA  randomized  trial  of  stable  angina:  Left  main  patients.  Cumulative  sur- 
vival rates  of  113  patients  with  significant  lesions  of  the  left  main  coronary 
artery  by  treatment  assigned.  These  patients  were  randomly  allocated  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  from  1970  through  1974.  The  numbers  in  each 
group  refer  to  the  number  of  patients  at  zero  time.  NS:  "P"  value  not 
statistically  significant.  Average  follow-up  is  30  months. 
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RSSIGNMENT  TO  THERflPT  BT  TEAR  FOR  LMCfl  LESION 


LMCfi  LESION- 


LMCfi<70 


Figure  3. 


Percent  of  chest  pain  patients  with  and  without  70%  left  main  coronary 
artery  disease  that  receive  coronary  bypass  surgery  within  90  days  of  an- 
giographic study.  The  patients  are  from  the  Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study 
(CASS)  registry.  The  percentages  are  given  in  three  time  periods:  1974^1975, 
1976-1977,  and  1978-1979. 


main  patients  might  benefit  from  surgery.  The  VA  findings  were  immediately 
accepted.  Figure  3  shows  the  percentage  of  chest  pain  patients  with  left  main 
disease  of  70%  or  more  in  the  CASS  study  that  received  surgery  by  time  [11]. 
We  believe  that  the  increase  in  surgical  management  is  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  results  of  the  VA  Cooperative  Study. 


THE  GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  VA  STUDY  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  CHRONIC  STABLE  ANGINA 

In  September  of  1977,  the  Veterans  Admirustration  trial  reported  the  iiutial 
results  of  their  cooperative  study  [12]  upon  the  individuals  enrolled  from 
January  1972  to  December  1974;  this  was  considered  a  period  after  the  irutial 
development  of  the  angiographic  and  surgical  techniques.  The  overall  surgical 
mortality  was  5.6%.  Figure  4  shows  the  survival  data  for  all  596  patients 
without  left  main  disease.  At  36  months  the  survival  in  the  medical  group 
was  87%  compared  to  88%  survival  in  the  surgical  group,  a  difference  that 
was  not  statistically  significant. 

The  article  appeared  with  a  lengthy  lead  editorial  by  Eugene  Braunwald 
[13];  he  made  some  very  cogent  points  about  the  importance  of  the  Veterans 


MONTHS  AFTER  RANDOMIZATION 

Figure  4.    Survival  of  non-left  main  patients  in  the  VA  stable  angina  study,  1977. 

Cumulative  survival  rates  for  patients  according  to  treatment  assigned  for 
the  medical  (O)  as  compared  to  the  surgical  (O)  group.  The  numbers  of 
patients  at  risk  in  both  groups  at  specific  intervals  after  randomization  are 
indicated  below  the  survival  curves  (top  numbers  are  medical  group,  and 
bottom  numbers  are  surgical  group). 


Administration  study.  He  noted  that  "although  there  is  little  dispute  that 
severe  angina,  uru-esponsive  or  poorly  responsive  to  medical  treatment  is  an 
indication  for  CABG,  a  principle  unresolved  question  concerns  its  effect  on 
survival."  He  points  out  that  although  critics  of  the  study  will  point  to  an  in- 
hospital  mortality  of  5.6%,  w^hich  was  excessive  at  the  time  the  study  was 
carried  out,  that  the  excellent  medical  survival  would  make  it  difficult  for 
surgical  results  to  be  substantially  better.  Additionally,  the  medical  survival 
is  better  than  that  reported  in  the  1960s  so  that  nonconcurrent  controls  are 
inappropriate;  medical  therapy  has  not  stood  still.  The  preliminary  results  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  Cooperative  Trial  are  "welcome  indeed." 

The  appearance  of  the  VA  results  was  associated  with  press  conferences; 
the  study  received  wide,  front-page  coverage  in  many  papers  in  the  United 
States. 

Reaction  of  individuals  to  the  VA  study  was  immediate,  sustained,  and 
vocal.  In  the  December  29,  1977,  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  an  editorial 
and  series  of  letters  appeared.  The  editorial,  by  H.  H.  Hiatt  [14],  commented 
on  the  lessons  of  the  coronary  bypass  debate,  stating  that  the  hotly  debated 
results  of  the  VA  trial  would  be  better  served  if  well-controlled  studies  had 
been  undertaken  sooner.  Hiatt  suggested  "the  aggregation  of  the  experience 
of  doctors  throughout  the  country,  careful  analyses  of  such  data,  and  appli- 
cation of  those  analyses  to  medical  practice  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  curtailing  the  usefulness  of  the  medical  literature."  He  went  on  to  say, 
"professionals,  politicians  and  the  public  must  be  educated  to  understand 
that  advances  occur  generally  in  small  steps."  Finally,  he  concluded,  "some 
constraints  in  the  spread  of  new  procedures  must  be  accepted.  Well  designed 
trials  should  precede  widespread  dissemination,  as  is  done  to  a  considerable 
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extent  for  drugs.  Why  not  for  surgical  procedures?  Why  not  for  costly  pro- 
cedures of  all  kinds?" 

Following  this  editorial  a  special  correspondence  section  entitled  "A  Debate 
on  Coronary  Bypass"  was  presented.  The  introduction  states,  "as  expected 
the  article.  .  .  .  attracted  unusual  interest  .  .  .  Because  the  question  is  so  im- 
portant, we  are  breaking  precedent  by  devoting  a  special  correspondence 
section  to  this  topic"  [15]. 

Among  the  points  made  were  the  following:  the  poor  results  of  the  study 
from  the  surgical  point  of  view  may  be  related  to  the  quality  of  the  surgery 
[16].  The  VA  study  had  poor  surgical  results  (the  5.6%  mortality),  and  fewer 
grafts  than  might  be  desired.  The  medical  results  may  be  poorer  than  expected 
[17].  Because  of  variability,  perhaps  the  analysis  should  present  each  of  the 
13  hospitals'  data  individually  [18].  The  study  was  welcomed  as  a  well-con- 
trolled series;  reviewers  and  editors  could  head  off  inappropriate  conclusions 
drawn  from  poorly  controlled  studies  [19].  The  operative  mortality  was  too 
high;  the  graft  patency  rate  was  too  low,  and  the  medical  mortality  is  more 
than  twice  the  annual  surgical  mortality  reported  at  some  centers;  there  was 
a  high  number  of  "crossovers"  [20].  Local  experts  on  health  care  regulation 
and  planning  believe  that  bypass  operations  prolong  life  and  many  people 
should  have  the  operation.  In  fact,  with  the  new  results  the  trial  may  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars.  Even  if  the  trial  had  cost  as  much  as  50  million 
dollars,  this  was  the  very  high  benefit-to-cost  ratio  [21].  The  crossover  to 
surgery  for  54  of  310  patients  assigned  to  medicine  was  too  large  [22].  In  two 
more  years  it  is  likely  that  surgical  survival  would  be  superior  and  statistically 
significant  [23] .  In  comparing  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  cost 
after  surgery  of  the  medical  and  surgical  groups  in  subsequent  follow-up.  "It 
is  highly  regrettable  .  .  .  that  the  facile  analysis  of  Dr.  Braunwald  should  have 
been  quoted  in  the  lay  press,  thereby  falsely  reinforcing  public  misconceptions 
about  expensive  and  unwarranted  surgery"  [24].  This  study  does  not  consider 
the  appropriate  physiologic  supporting  data  for  coronary  bypass  surgery  [25]. 
Patients  were  too  highly  selective  and  the  surgical  mortality  was  too  high 
[25]. 

Dr.  Braunwald  in  his  reply  mentioned  that  "thus  far,  all  studies  that  have 
attempted  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  coronary  artery-bypass  grafts  and 
medical  therapy  of  angina  pectoris  in  concurrently  treated  patients  have  con- 
cluded that  the  surgical  treatment  is  quite  effective  in  reducing  symptoms  but 
that  it  does  not  significantly  improve  survival,  except  in  patients  with  ob- 
structions of  the  left  main  coronary  artery"  [27] .  The  reply  of  the  VA  partic- 
ipants [28]  among  other  points  mentions  that  if  the  three  hospitals  with  the 
highest  operative  mortality  are  excluded,  the  operative  mortality  rate  is  re- 
duced to  3.4%,  and  there  is  still  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
the  treatment  groups. 

Several  things  may  be  concluded  from  the  publicity,  furor,  and  debate 
about  the  VA  study.  First,  large  randomized  studies  are  taken  extremely 
seriously.  Secondly,  findings  that  confirm  prevailing  conceptions  (such  as  the 
left  main  data)  are  greeted  enthusiastically  and  implemented.  Findings  that 
contradict  prevailing  conceptions  generate  much  debate  and  may  expect  crit- 
icism and  a  fairly  rocky  road. 
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Some  serious  and  important  considerations  arose  during  the  debate:  some 
of  these  were  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  New  England  Journal  from  Lawrence 
I.  Bonchek  [29]: 

A  single  operation,  coronary  artery  bypass,  has  gained  unprecedented  popu- 
larity despite  lack  of  unequivocal  evidence  that  it  prolongs  the  life  of  most 
patients.  This  situation  has  evoked  editorial  pleas  for  prospective  randomized 
studies  .  .  .  These  proposals  reflect  how  much  we  have  profited  from  prospec- 
tive randomized  studies  of  new  drugs,  but  they  do  not  fully  recognize  the 
differences  between  new  drugs  and  new  operations. 

.  .  .  new  operahons  are  introduced  tentatively;  the  indications  are  uncertain 
and  the  risk  is  high  .  .  .  Techniques  are  refined;  mortality,  morbidity  fall,  often 
precipitously  ...  A  randomized  trial,  conducted  during  such  an  evolutionary 
phase,  will  often  be  invalidated  even  before  the  study's  end  .  .  .  the  Veterans 
Administration  study,  has  not  had  the  expected  impact  on  coronary  surgery 
because  it  is  being  criticized  for  prematurity,  poor  operative  results  and  lack  of 
relevance  to  current  experience — not  for  fundamental  flaws  in  design. 

.  .  .  Few  standard  operations  would  have  passed  muster  if  clinical  trial  would 
have  preceded  general  use  .  .  .  Even  a  randomized  study  begun  "late"  can  be 
rendered  obsolete  by  advances  in  surgical  technology. 

We  should  resist  the  almost  religious  fervor  of  those  who  have  sanctified 
randomized  studies  as  the  only  means  of  learning  the  truth — if  scientific  journals 
and  program  committees  had  always  rejected  reports  on  non-randomized  trials, 
as  some  say  they  should,  we  would  not  have  the  benefits  of  appendectomy  for 
appendicitis,  pylorotomy  for  pyloric  stenosis,  or  countless  other  standard  op- 
erations .  .  . 

A  system  of  intrinsic  controls  in  the  practice  of  surgery  already  exists.  It  is 
based  on  the  referral  of  patients  for  surgical  therapy  by  primary  physicians,  who 
are  not  surgeons  and  are  rewarded  only  by  good  therapeautic  results.' 

Further  reaction  to  the  VA  study  was  presented  in  JAMA  [30]. 

Participants  in  the  VA  study  responded,  at  least  in  part,  to  criticism  of  the 
study  [31-34]  and  replied  to  some  of  the  points  made  by  antagonists.  Some 
of  the  VA  points  [31]  are  made  in  the  following  Figures  5  and  6.  Figures  5a-5c 
show  that  the  one-  ,  two-  ,  and  three-vessel  surgical  survival  is  comparable 
to  other  existing  surgical  series  during  the  time  period  of  the  VA  study.  Figures 
6a-6c  show  that  the  medical  survival  for  one- ,  two- ,  and  three-vessel  disease 
is  better  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  extant  literature. 

We  conclude  that  the  Veterans  Administration  study  did  have  a  strong 
effect  on  the  experts  in  the  field,  convincing  some  that  in  fact  the  effect  of 
coronary  bypass  operation  on  survival  was  not  proven  except  in  those  patients 
with  left  main  coronary  artery  disease.  The  study  changed  the  tenor  of  the 
bypass  debate  to  one  requiring  more  justification  when  survival  is  the  primary 
motive  for  bypass  surgery  (as  opposed  to  relief  of  anginal  symptoms). 

At  a  recent  consensus  conference  [35],  additional  data  from  the  VA  study 
showed  that  in  three-vessel  disease  (without  left  main  disease)  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  difference  in  favor  of  surgery  when  considering  the  10 
of  the  13  sites  with  lower  mortality. 


'Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  301  pp.  44-45,  1979. 
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Figure  5.  VA  Stable  Angina  Study  surgical  survival  compared  to  other  contemporary 
Studies,  (a)  One-vessel  disease;  (b)  two-vessel  disease;  (c)  three-vessel  dis- 
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Figure  6.    VA  Stable  Angina  Study  medical  survival  compared  to  other  contemporary 
studies,  (a)  One-vessel  disease;  (b)  two-vessel  disease;  (c)  three-vessel  dis- 
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NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  UNSTABLE 
ANGINA  PECTORIS 

Nine  cooperative  medical  centers  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  between  1972  and  1976  randomized  a  total  of  288 
unstable  angina  patients  between  immediate  coronary  bypass  surgery  and 
medical  therapy  [36,37] .  The  in-hospital  mortality  was  5%  in  the  surgical  group 
and  3%  in  the  medical  group.  The  rate  of  myocardial  infarction  during  the 
last  3  years  did  not  differ  statistically  between  the  surgical  and  medical  groups. 
During  an  average  follow-up  period  of  30  months,  367c  of  the  medically  treated 
patients  had  coronary  bypass  surgery  to  relieve  unacceptable  angiaa.  The 
authors  conclude  that  "The  results  indicate  that  patients  with  unstable  angina 
pectoris  can  be  managed  acutely  with  intensive  medical  therapy  .  .  .  Later, 
elective  surgery  can  be  performed  with  a  low  risk  and  good  clinical  results  if 
the  patients  angina  fails  to  respond  to  intensive  medical  therapy"  [37].  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  this  study  did  have  an  effect  on  practice.  It 
has  resulted  in  less  urgent  and  emergent  surgery  in  these  patients. 

A  follow-up  paper  [38]  looked  at  the  patients  with  ST  elevation  during  pain 
with  roughly  similar  findings. 

THE  EUROPEAN  CORONARY  ARTERY  SURGERY  STUDY 

This  European  randomized  cUnical  trial  of  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  in 
stable  angina  pectoris  was  performed  on  768  men,  less  than  age  65  with  angina 
pectoris  and  at  least  50%  obstruction  in  two  or  three  major  vessels  and  good 
ventricular  function.  The  trial  reported  two-year  survival  results  [39]  and 
actuarial  results  up  to  five  years  [40].  The  operative  mortality  was  3.6%  in  aU 
the  operated  patients  and  in  the  last  third  of  the  enrollment  period  the  op- 
erative mortality  was  1.5%.  Symptomatic  improvement  was  significantly  bet- 
ter in  the  surgery  cases.  At  the  time  of  the  first  report  there  was  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  two  treatments  among  those  patients  with 
left  main  disease  or  two- vessel  disease.  Three-vessel  cases  had  a  statistically 
significant  difference  in  favor  of  improved  surgical  survival. 

In  the  second  paper  (with  the  survival  curves  given  in  Figs.  7a-7d)  the 
survival  of  individuals  randomized  to  surgery  was  significantly  better  for  the 
total  group,  with  5-year  survival  of  84.17c  for  the  medical  group  and  93.57c 
for  the  surgical  group.  There  was  a  significant  difference  {p  =  0.037)  in  those 
patients  with  left  main  disease  (61. 77o  vs.  92.9%).  The  three-vessel  survival 
is  also  statistically  significantly  different  (84.87c  vs.  94.9%).  There  was  not  a 
statistically  significant  difference  (p  =  0.668)  among  the  cases  with  two-vessel 
disease.  Of  the  373  medically  randomized  patients,  69  subsequently  received 
coronary  bypass  surgery.  The  European  study  group  correctly  points  out  that 
their  study  compares  a  policy  of  immediate  bypass  surgery  vvith  a  policy  of 
no  bypass  surgery  unless  specifically  indicated  by  further  changes  in  symp- 
tomatic status. 

The  reception  of  the  European  study  has  been  good.  The  study  has  not 
resulted  in  the  type  of  national  debate  generated  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Study  but  is  often  cited  and  discussed  as  justification  for  coronary 
bypass  surgery. 
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Figure  7.  European  Coronary  Surgery  Study  Group  survival  results,  (a)  Medical 
versus  surgical  survival  for  the  entire  population,  (b)-(d)  left  main,  tw^o- 
vessel  disease,  and  three-vessel  disease  results,  respectively.  Note  the 
interrupted  vertical  scales. 


THE  OREGON  STUDY  OF  CORONARY  BYPASS  SURGERY  FOR 
STABLE  ANGINA 

A  randomized  study  for  stable,  disabling  angina  was  carried  out  in  Portland, 
Oregon  by  Kloster  et  al.  [41].  There  were  100  patients  randomized,  49  to  the 
medical  group  and  51  to  the  surgical  group.  A  criterion  of  50%  or  greater 
reduction  in  the  luminal  diameter  was  considered  noteworthy  coronary  dis- 
ease and  used  in  the  study.  Forty-six  percent  had  three-vessel  disease,  36% 
had  two-vessel  disease,  and  18%  had  one- vessel  disease.  There  were  five 
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deaths  in  those  individuals  randomized  to  medicine  and  four  in  those  indi-  ■ 
viduals  randonuzed  to  surgery.  There  were  myocardial  infarctions  in  8  of  the  ' 
individuals  randomized  to  medical  treatment  and  10  individuals  randomized 
to  surgery.  There  was  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  the  survival  of 
the  two  groups,  but  considering  "terminating  events,"  patients  with  three-  j 
vessel  disease  who  were  treated  surgically  had  fewer  events.  "Terminating 
events"  included  death,  new  myocardial  infarction,  and  unstable  angina  pec- 
toris persisting  despite  conventional  medical  therapy.  As  in  other  studies, 
individuals  randomized  to  surgical  therapy  had  more  symptomatic  improve- 
ment {p  <  0.01). 

Although  the  study  is  accepted  and  quoted  when  reviewing  the  controlled 
studies  of  angina  it  clearly  suffers  from  considerably  less  statistical  power 
than  the  larger  Veterans  Administration  and  European  randomized  studies. 
Overall,  it  has  certainly  had  less  impact  and  is  less  often  cited  in  the  literature. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  STUDY  OF  SURGICAL  AND  NON-SURGICAL 
MANAGEMENT  FOR  ASYMPTOMATIC  PATIENTS  WHO  HAVE 
RECOVERED  FROM  A  RECURRENT  MYOCARDIAL  INFARCTION 

The  study  group  in  Aukland,  New  Zealand,  reported  on  a  randomized  clinical 
trial  of  100  individuals  who  had  suffered  two  or  more  myocardial  infarctions 
[42,43].  The  patients  were  asymptomatic  and  did  not  have  what  was  consid- 
ered quite  poor  left  ventricular  function.  The  term  asymptomatic  was  also 
used  to  include  those  who  had  angina  that  was  not  considered  severely 
disabling.  Individuals  considered  for  the  study  but  given  elective  surgical  or 
nonsurgical  treatment  were  also  followed.  Figure  8  presents  the  survival  curves 
for  those  randomized  and  also  those  with  elective,  therapeutic  assignment. 
There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  in  the  survival  in  the  individuals 
randomized  to  medical  and  surgical  therapy.  The  authors  comment  that  "The 
striking  finding  in  the  study  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  any  apparent  difference 


Figure  8.  Results  of  the  New  Zealand  randomized  trial  of  "Asymptomatic"  patients 
with  advanced  coronary  artery  disease.  Results  for  individuals  not  ran- 
domized are  also  reported. 
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in  mortality  between  surgical  and  non-surgical  patients,  as  the  unexpectedly 
low  mortality  rate  in  the  investigative  patients  regardless  of  treatment.  The 
annual  mortality  of  3-4%  per  year  contrasts  with  the  annual  mortality  rate  of 
10-15%  per  year,  for  patients  with  disease  of  equivalent  severity."  They  also 
note  that  "the  low  mortality  rate  in  the  present  study  does  agree,  however, 
with  that  found  in  the  Veterans  Administration  trial  reported  in  1977  and  it 
supports  a  trend  towards  the  lower  mortality  rate  from  ischemic  heart  disease 
during  the  last  10  years."  They  finally  conclude,  "Our  results  did  not  give 
strong  support  for  the  use  of  surgery  in  relatively  asymptomatic  patients  with 
3-vessel  disease,  who  have  survived  more  than  one  infarction." 

This  small  study  has  not  received  wide  discussion  within  the  United  States 
cardiologic  community. 


POSSIBLE  IMPACT  OF  SURGICAL  RANDOMIZED  TRIALS  AS 
EVALUATED  FROM  THE  CASS  REGISTRY 

The  participants  in  the  Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study  are  blinded  to  the 
end-point  data  of  the  CASS  randomized  trial.  For  this  reason  the  assignment 
to  patient  therapy  of  the  nonrandomized  patients  is  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  external  to  the  CASS  trial.  A  CASS  study  group  evaluated  the 
reasons  people  were  assigned  to  therapy  [11,44].  To  identify  cases  that  were 
elective  surgery,  surgery  within  90  days  was  used.  It  was  felt  that  the  large 
majority  of  surgery  after  that  time  period  would  be  due  to  changing  clinical 


Figure  9.  Percent  of  patients  receiving  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  by  Canadian 
Heart  Association  anginal  class  and  time  period  in  the  Coronary  Artery 
Surgery  Study. 
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patterns  after  the  base-line  evaluation.  Patients  studied  all  had  chest  pain  as 
a  syndrome;  the  patients  also  had  at  least  one-vessel  disease  and  at  least  one 
vessel  considered  operable. 

Figure  9  shows  the  experience  with  time  in  this  CASS  registry  study  for 
individuals  with  anginal  chest  pain  related  to  exertion.  The  Canadian  Heart 
Association  anginal  classification  ranges  from  I  (mild)  to  IV  (very  severe).  We 
see  that  the  amount  of  surgery  for  individuals  in  Class  IV,  who  have  extreme 
disability,  has  remained  essentially  constant,  whereas  in  Class  III,  there  may 
have  been  a  slight  decrease.  In  each  of  the  anginal  Classes  I  and  II  the  percent 
receiving  surgery  has  decreased.  Lower  anginal  classes  tend  to  be  associated 
more  often  with  less  severe  disease.  Thus,  although  all  of  the  individuals 
considered  in  this  figure  were  candidates  for  surgical  therapy,  having  at  least 
70%  stenosis  in  one  or  more  vessels  and  at  least  one  operable  vessel,  this 
may  reflect  in  part  reactions  to  the  randomized  trials  which  have  not  shown 
that  survival  is  prolonged  in  individuals  with  one  or  two  vessels  diseased. 

Figure  10  shows  the  percentage  of  individuals  going  to  surgery  within  90 
days  for  one- ,  two- ,  and  three-vessel  disease.  There  has  not  been  an  increase 
in  surgery  for  three-vessel  disease  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  report  of 
the  European  randomized  trial.  In  patients  with  one-vessel  disease  there  has 
been  a  steady  drop  in  the  percent  receiving  surgical  therapy  over  the  enroll- 
ment period  of  CASS.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors  that  this  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  the  results  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Randomized 


Figure  10.    Percent  of  patients  receiving  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  by  number 
of  vessels  diseased  and  time  period  in  the  Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study. 
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Figure  11.    Percent  of  patients  receiving  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  by  clinical 
site  within  the  Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study. 


Study  and  the  other  randomized  studies  as  well  as  an  increasing  appreciation 
of  excellent  medical  survival  in  patients  with  1-vessel  disease. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  surgical  philosophy  between  clinics 
in  this  country.  Figure  11  presents  the  percent  of  patients  as  described  above 
receiving  surgery  at  the  15  clinical  sites  of  the  Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study. 
There  are  differences  in  the  patient  population,  but  such  characteristics  cannot 
adjust  for  most  of  the  variability  observed. 


VARIABILITY  IN  SURGICAL  MORTALITY  IN  CASS 

Preparatory  to  the  discussion  of  this  article  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the 
variability  in  surgical  mortality  rates  by  clinic.  Figure  12  presents  the  operative 
mortality  figures  for  CABG  only  patients  at  the  CASS  sites.  The  white  bars 
in  the  scale  on  the  left  give  the  range  of  operative  mortality  rates.  In  CASS 
the  operative  mortality  varied  from  0.3%  to  6.4%.  The  mean  operative  mor- 
tality for  all  the  sites  was  2.3%  [45].  Using  a  multivariate  estimated  risk  [45], 
an  observed-to-expected  mortality  ratio  can  be  computed.  This  is  given  by 
the  striped  bars  with  the  scale  on  the  right.  There  is  still  great  variability  in 
performance  even  when  one  takes  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the 
patient  population.  When  adjusting  for  the  characteristics  of  the  patient  pop- 
ulation, sites  8  and  14  perform  at  approximately  the  same  level,  although  the 
observed  operative  mortality  is  over  twice  as  high  in  site  14.  Thus,  one  carmot 
judge  the  importance  of  operative  mortality  without  taking  into  account  the 
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Figure  12.  Operative  mortality  for  isolated  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  in  the 
Coronary  Artery  Surgery  Study.  The  open  bars  give  the  percent  of  op- 
erative mortality  by  CASS  site.  The  striped  bars  give,  by  site,  the  observed 
to  expected  mortality  rates  (see  text  for  a  more  detailed  explanation.) 


Figure  13.    Some  published  and  unpublished  surgical  mortality  rates.  Prepared  by 
Thomas  Chalmers,  M.D. 
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patients  that  compose  the  surgical  series.  Nevertheless,  even  after  adjusting 
for  these  factors,  there  was  a  marked,  highly  statistically  significant  difference 
in  the  operative  mortality  rates  between  the  CASS  clinics. 

This  same  point  can  be  made  in  terms  of  published  and  unpublished  re- 
sults. Figure  13,  prepared  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  shows  on  the  right  mortality 
rates  from  published  papers  in  1977.  On  the  left  is  the  case  fatality  rates 
reported  by  New  York  hospitals  which  were  required  by  law  to  report  their 
mortality.  Of  great  interest  to  the  future  discussion  is  the  wide  varibility 
reported  in  case  fatality  rates  in  each  of  these  two  situations. 

DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  is  organized  around  questions  that  were  the  aim  of  the  con- 
ference: the  impact  of  clinical  trials  on  experts  and  the  characteristics  that  lead 
to  advances.  We  also  consider  some  problems  that  are  more  severe  in  con- 
ducting surgical  clinical  trials  than  most  other  clinical  trials. 

IMPACT  OF  RANDOMIZED  TRIALS  UPON  EXPERTS 

It  is  difficult  to  define  who  is  an  expert  on  the  appropriate  use  of  coronary 
bypass  surgery  for  individuals  with  coronary  artery  disease.  We  shall  arbi- 
trarily think  of  experts  as  those  who  are  significantly  involved  in  cardiovas- 
cular research  and/or  publish  in  cardiology  and/or  thoracic  surgical  journals. 

From  our  review  of  the  impact  of  randomized  trials,  it  appears  that  large 
multi-institutional  randomized  trials  are  taken  more  seriously  than  smaller, 
single-institution  trials.  This  may  reflect  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  community  that  trials  of  chronic  disease  need  larger  numbers  of 
patients  than  can  be  generated  at  one  clinical  site.  The  large  reaction  and 
scientific  debate  that  resulted  from,  and  to  some  extent  still  surrounds,  the 
Veterans  Administration  randomized  trial  of  coronary  bypass  surgery  shows 
the  importance  of  this  type  of  investigation.  The  negative  findings  of  smaller, 
single-institution  trials  have,  by  comparison,  generated  relatively  little  dis- 
cussion. The  VA,  European,  and  Unstable  Angina  Randomized  Clinical  Trials 
are  often  cited  by  research-oriented  individuals.  We  feel  this  reflects,  in  part, 
an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  valid  comparisons  and  a  wide- 
spread although  by  no  means  unanimous  consensus  that  randomized  clinical 
trials  do  present  a  stronger  scientific  inference. 

We  also  suggest  that  for  immediate  acceptance  of  the  results  of  a  trial,  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  trial  be  well  performed  according  to  current  standards 
of  medical  research.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Veterans  Administration  was 
well  run  and  adhered  to  good  clinical  research  patterns  with  a  surgical  mor- 
tality that  was  acceptable  at  the  time.  The  debate  arose  when  surgical  therapy 
was  not  shown  to  be  favorable  in  some  subsets  of  patients.  The  European 
trial  with  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  favor  of  surgery  was  widely 
accepted;  when  findings  oppose  generally  accepted  views,  one  can  expect  a 
large  amount  of  criticism.  This  is  not  unexpected;  presumably  past  opinions 
are  founded  upon  some  facts  (perhaps  very  weak  and  observational,  but 
nevertheless  data).  In  addition  there  is  the  natural  human  reluctance  to  accept 
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change.  Also,  with  wide  variability  in  surgical  mortality  (and  possibly  long 
term  outcome)  there  may  be  criticism  from  clinics  that  validly  do  a  better  job. 

Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  assess  expert  views  as  those  resulting  from  a  recent 
consensus  exercise  on  coronary  bypass  surgery  sponsored  by  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute.  Randomized  studies  were  cited  prominently 
in  their  position  paper  [46]. 

CHARACTERISTICS  THAT  LEAD  TO  ADVANCES 

In  order  to  decide  what  characteristics  of  clinical  research  lead  to  advances, 
it  is  necessary  to  decide  what  is  an  advance.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
we  define  an  advance  as  a  shift  in  opinion  that  leads  to  more  effective  treat- 
ment of  individual  patients. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  advances  arise  only  from  randomized  clinical 
trials.  Randomized  clinical  trials  began  in  the  mid  1940s;  there  were  certainly 
considerable  advances  in  medical  knowledge  and  treatment  before  that  time. 
Advances  can  be  made  with  observational  studies.  The  problem  is  one  of 
unappreciated  statistical  noise.  One  has  less  confidence  in  the  results  of  ob- 
servational data  analyses;  in  order  to  make  true  advances  observational  anal- 
yses may  take  longer  and  more  individuals  may  receive  an  inferior  therapy. 
Appropriate  use  of  randomized  clinical  trials  can  lead  to  swifter  and  more 
accurate  evaluation  of  therapy,  and  consequently  lead  to  better  overall  health 
care. 

However,  there  are  significant  problems  involved  in  mounting  randomized 
clinical  trials  in  chronic  diseases  that  have  low  short-term  mortality.  The 
number  of  patients  needed  is  large  because  of  the  relative  rarity  of  the  end- 
points.  Even  the  large  trials  of  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  were  small 
when  one  considers  the  statistical  power  of  these  trials.  Although  (as  Dr.  Paul 
Meier  remarked  with  regard  to  the  potential  study  of  percutaneous  translu- 
minal coronary  angioplasty  [47])  "if  we  don't  do  the  trial,  what  will  we  do 
instead?"  It  is  probably  better  to  get  a  smaller  amount  of  quality  information 
than  none  at  all.  Nevertheless  the  general  scientific  and  public  appreciation 
of  trials  is  that  they  come  to  one  final  conclusion. 

The  most  fundamental  work  is  the  development  of  a  therapeutic  modality. 
Once  a  therapeutic  modality  is  developed  the  characteristics  of  a  trial  that 
lead  to  advances  are  randomized  trials  large  enough  to  have  at  least  moderate 
statistical  power  for  detecting  clearcut  differences  in  therapy. 


PROBLEMS  MORE  SEVERE  IN  SURGICAL  CLINICAL  TRIALS 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  definite  learning  curve  in  the  development 
of  new  surgical  treatments.  Dr.  Bonchek  argues  that  many  beneficial  surgical 
therapies  would  never  have  been  adopted  had  they  been  required,  from  the 
first  patient,  to  undergo  randomized  clinical  evaluation.  What  he  says  may 
be  true.  This  does,  however,  raise  ethical  problems  about  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween the  individual  good  and  the  long-term  good  of  future  patients.  We 
believe  individuals  have  the  right  to  accept  a  reasonable  risk  for  societal  good. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  is  generally  accepted  that  new  surgical  therapies  usually 
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have  poor  early  results,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  these  therapies  can  best 
be  introduced  into  the  management  of  patients. 

There  is  also  a  statistical  problem  for  clinical  trials  to  take  into  account  a 
learning  curve.  Adequate  statistical  consideration  and  evaluation  of  such  ques- 
tions have  not  yet  taken  place.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  such  procedure 
that  would  not  be  based  upon  some  assumptions  about  the  learning  process 
if  it  is  there. 

Thomas  A.  Preston  [48],  in  commenting  on  an  article  by  Takaro  and  the 
VA  Study  Group  [34],  mentions  that  "a  more  serious  criticism  generally  not 
voiced  is  the  validity  of  extrapolation  from  then  to  now.  If  the  results  were 
valid  for  the  study  period  of  1972  to  1974,  it  is  less  certain  that  five  years  later 
the  same  comparison  is  valid."  Of  course  the  purpose  of  any  trial  is  to  find 
the  value  in  current  and  future  patients.  There  is  no  entirely  satisfactory 
answer. 

We  disagree  with  Dr.  Bonchek  that  the  referral  system  is  a  built-in  control 
of  adequate  quality.  Nevertheless,  controlled  research  is  essential  for  surgical 
techniques  that  are  being  applied  to  large  numbers  of  patients.  If  the  medical 
or  surgical  therapy  changes  over  time,  then  ongoing  evaluation  is  necessary; 
this  is  especially  true  when  dramatic  changes  in  medical  therapy  may  also  be 
occurring. 

Problems  are  posed  by  the  wide  variability  in  surgical  results  between 
clinics.  It  is  not  easy  to  assemble  an  excellent  surgical  team.  The  results  depend 
upon  much  more  than  the  individual  surgeon.  The  anesthetist's  role  is  ex- 
tremely important;  the  nurse's  role  and  the  pre-  and  postoperative  care  all 
enter  into  the  overall  results.  The  considerable  variability  in  the  CASS  study 
represents  variability  among  sites  that  were  selected  by  competitive  peer 
review  to  have  (among  other  things)  high-quality  thoracic  surgery  programs. 
One  would  suppose  that  there  is  a  much  wider  variability  on  the  national 
level.  In  what  sort  of  surgical  sites  does  one  want  to  compare  surgical  to 
medical  therapy?  Should  it  be  a  group  "representative"  of  the  care  that  is 
delivered  in  the  nation  as  a  whole?  Should  it  be  representative  of  "the  best" 
care  available,  even  when  such  care  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
delivered  in  many  or  even  the  majority  of  institutions  in  the  country?  We 
believe  that  such  research  should  be  done  In  the  country's  better  clinics.  It 
may  be  unfortunate  that  the  health  care  system  Is  not  set  up  to  react  formally 
to  such  differences  except  through  adverse  reactions  to  extremely  poor  per- 
formance. Although  the  referral  system  may  tend  to  channel  patients  to  In- 
stitutions with  better  care,  it  is  not  structured  to  perform  this  task  efficiently. 

The  "crossover"  problem  Is  particularly  severe  in  some  surgical  trials.  For 
coronary  bypass  surgery  there  is  the  crossover  to  surgery  among  individuals 
randomized  to  medical  therapy  for  pain  relief.  We  feel  that  the  term  "cross- 
over" is  a  misnomer  in  this  context.  Because  of  the  widespread  agreement 
that  coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  is  an  effective  therapy  for  relief  of  severe 
angina,  there  is  a  necessity  to  offer  coronary  bypass  surgery  for  severe  angina 
which  is  under  poor  medical  control.  Thus,  current  trials  really  compare  two 
policies:  one  recommending  Immediate  bypass  surgery  versus  the  second 
policy  of  treating  with  intensive  medical  therapy  and  reserving  coronary  by- 
pass surgery  for  individuals  whose  pain  is  intractable  to  medical  therapy  or 
whose  condition  changes. 
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CONCLUSION 

From  this  review  we  conclude  the  following: 

1.  Large  multicenter  clinical  trials  of  CABG  surgery  have  had  a  major  impact 
on  clinical  practice. 

2.  Smaller  trials  have  had  a  much  lesser  impact  on  clinical  practice. 

3.  Findings  in  agreement  with  current  medical  opinion  will  be  adopted  en- 
thusiastically. 

4.  Findings  from  large  randomized  trials  in  disagreement  with  current  med- 
ical opinion  will  be  very  critically  reviewed. 

5.  Trials  of  surgical  therapy  present  considerable  challenge  due  to 

a.  great  variability  in  results  between  clinics; 

b.  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  learning  curve,  unevenly  spread  over 
time;  and 

c.  if  the  surgery  is  being  evaluated  for  longevity,  but  is  also  used  for  pain 
relief,  "crossovers"  from  medical  to  surgical  therapy  may  be  substantial. 
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ABSTRACT:  Concurrently  controlled,  randomized  clinical  trials  play  an  important  role  in  the 
validation  of  treatment  and  control  measures  of  cardiovascular  disease.  As  such  trials 
have  been  carried  to  conclusion,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  not  only  about  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  but  also  about  the  methodology  of  clinical  trials.  Seven  recently 
completed  clinical  trials,  the  Coronary  Drug  Project,  the  Aspirin  Myocardial  Infarction 
Study,  the  Anturane  Reinfarction  Trial,  the  Hypertension  Detection  and  Follow-Up 
Program  and  three  drug  trials  of  betablockers,  are  reviewed  from  the  perspective  of 
both  their  clinical  and  methodological  significance. 

KEY  WORDS:  myocardial  infarction,  clinical  trials,  clinical  trials  methodology,  secondary  prevention, 
coronary  heart  disease 

INTRODUCTION 

Randomized  clinical  trials  play  an  important  role  in  the  validation  of  treatment 
and  control  measures  of  cardiovascular  disease.  As  such  trials  have  been 
carried  to  conclusion,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  not  only  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  but  also  about  the  methodology  of  clinical  trials.  From 
these  and  other  similar  trials  have  evolved  certain  principles  for  the  conduct 
of  clinical  trials  that  have  received  wide  acceptance  among  investigators  and 
that  have  been  incorporated  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  design  and 
analysis  of  ongoing  and  recently  completed  trials.  Other  concepts  are  still  in 
an  evolutionary  phase  and  are  less  well  accepted  on  a  routine  basis. 

We  do  not  attempt  here  to  discuss  all  the  clinical  trials  that  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  cardiovascular  areas.  We  limit  the  discussion  to  seven 
completed  major  trials  that  illustrate  some  of  the  methodological  problems 
and  the  lessons  learned.  The  following  trials  have  addressed  major  issues  in 
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the  management  of  cardiovascular  disease  and  their  findings,  whether  neg- 
ative or  positive,  have  had  important  effects  on  medical  practice: 

1.  The  Coronary  Drug  Project  (CDP). 

2.  The  Aspirin  Myocardial  Infarction  Study  (AMIS). 

3.  The  Anturane  Reinfarction  Trial  (ART). 

4.  The  Hypertension  Detection  and  FoUow-Up  Program  (HDFP). 

5.  Three  recent  trials  of  beta  blocker  drugs  (timolol,  metoprolol,  and  pro- 
pranolol). 


CORONARY  DRUG  PROJECT 

The  Coronary  Drug  Project  (CDP)  [1]  was  instituted  to  investigate  whether 
mortality  during  an  extended  follow-up  period  could  be  reduced  through  the 
use  of  drugs  that  lower  serum  cholesterol.  Survivors  of  a  myocardial  infarction 
were  chosen  because  they  have  a  high  annual  mortality  rate  and  thus  the 
event  rate  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a  manageable  sample  size  and 
a  reasonable  follow-up  period.  Lowering  of  cholesterol  was  achieved  by  use 
of  five  different  drug  regimens.  This  study  was  one  of  the  largest  clinical  trials 
ever  attempted,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  clinical  trials  in  the  pre- 
vention of  coronary  heart  disease  (CHD). 

Over  8000  postinfarction  men  were  randomized  into  five  equal-sized  treat- 
ment groups  and  into  a  placebo  group  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  any 
other  group.  One  of  the  earliest  problems  encountered  in  this  trial  was  the 
difficulty  in  recruitment,  a  problem  that  has  plagued  every  other  clinical  trial 
since  that  time.  Because  participants  were  not  entered  into  the  trial  in  the 
immediate  postinfarction  period,  it  was  eventually  found  feasible  and  essen- 
tial to  make  a  direct  public  appeal  for  participants,  bypassing  direct  physician 
referral,  which  had  proven  to  be  inadequate.  The  method  was  successful  and 
has  been  used  widely  in  subsequent  trials  when  appropriate. 

As  the  trial  progressed  it  was  closely  monitored  by  two  review  boards  of 
experts,  a  Data  Safety  and  Monitoring  Committee  (DSMC)  and  a  Policy  Board, 
the  members  of  which  had  no  personal  involvement  in  the  trial.  These  groups 
periodically  reviewed  the  progress  of  this  double-blind  trial  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  any  toxic  effects  of  the  drugs  used  as  well  as  determining  whether 
the  study  was  successful  and  could  be  terminated  prior  to  the  scheduled  end 
as  identified  in  the  protocol. 

The  DSMC  usually  spent  one  day  semiannually  carefully  reviewing  the 
unblinded  data  in  great  detail  and  then  made  recommendations  to  the  Policy 
Board.  This  board  was  then  to  consider  the  data,  the  recommendations  of 
the  DSMC,  as  well  as  new  scientific  developments  and  other  policy  issues. 
They  then  made  a  recommendation  to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute  with  regard  to  continuation  of  the  study  and  specifically  with  regard 
to  continuation  or  discontinuation  of  any  of  the  various  drug  treatments. 

Although  the  issue  of  a  well-defined  protocol  was  not  a  particular  issue  in 
the  CDP,  in  other  trials  it  has  been.  As  with  any  good  scientific  experiment, 
one  needs  to  set  down  carefully  in  advance  the  important  elements  of  the 
research.  In  multicenter  clinical  trials,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  in  routine 
laboratory  experimentation,  this  step  is  critical.  To  the  extent  that  a  protocol 
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is  open  ended,  allowing  for  many  possible  end  points,  methods  of  analyses, 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  patients,  and  an  unspecified  period  of  follow-up, 
one  obviously  does  not  have  a  very  tightly  designed  scientific  experiment  for 
which  one  can  be  appropriately  criticized  later. 

The  need  for  a  clearly  defined  primary  end  point  is  obvious.  However,  it 
has  been  argued  that  in  addition  to  this  requirement,  the  protocol  should 
have  clearly  defined  early  stopping  statistical  rules.  A  number  of  us  have 
resisted  the  routine  inclusion  of  such  "stopping  rules"  into  the  protocols 
because  we  do  not  think  they  are  feasible.  The  decision  to  stop  a  clinical  trial 
such  as  the  CDP  should  never  be  based  solely  on  having  reached  a  certain  p 
value  from  a  statistical  test  of  the  data.  The  decision  must  be  based  on  a 
number  of  other  issues,  e.g.,  toxicity  and  consistency.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
DSMC  and  Policy  Board  to  weigh  all  of  the  relevant  issues  and  come  to  an 
informed  judgment.  Still  one  of  the  more  difficult  areas  that  we  have  dealt 
with  over  the  years  in  making  these  decisions  has  been  the  statistical  problems 
created  by  multiple  looks  and  multiple  comparisons  of  the  accumulating  data 
and  how  to  control  for  error  under  those  circumstances.  This  problem  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  within  the  CDP  and  several  possible  solutions  were 
developed  based  on  new  statistical  research.  This  research  has  obviously 
continued  outside  the  CDP  and  new  monitoring  techniques  have  evolved, 
although  no  standard,  uniformly  acceptable  procedure  has  been  developed. 

In  the  case  of  the  CDP,  three  of  the  drug  regimens  (dextrothyroxine,  low- 
dose  estrogen,  and  high-dose  estrogen)  were  discovered  to  be  causing  po- 
tentially more  harm  than  benefit  and  led  to  early  termination  of  these  regimens 
[2-4],  None  of  these  drug  treatments  was  continued  to  the  point  of  statistically 
significant  evidence  of  harm  since  that  was  clearly  not  the  goal  of  the  study. 
Although  these  drugs  had  never  been  in  wide  clirucal  use  for  the  management 
of  CHD,  the  findings  of  the  CDP  were  presumably  of  clinical  importance  in 
discouraging  future  use  of  these  drugs  in  this  context. 

Of  great  utility  were  the  lessons  learned  about  the  natural  history  of  CHD 
[5]  in  the  large  placebo  group  of  over  2700  patients.  The  characteristics  that 
had  been  identified  as  predictive  of  the  risk  of  initial  development  of  CHD 
in  many  prospective  studies  were  found  to  be  relatively  less  important  after 
myocardial  infarction.  Those  characteristics  that  did  seem  to  be  associated 
with  subsequent  reinfarction  and  death  were  related  rather  to  the  amount  of 
myocardial  damage  sustained  in  the  prior  attack,  the  amount  of  remaining 
ischemic  myocardium,  and  the  presence  of  ventricular  irritability.  These  find- 
ings have  supported  treatment  strategies  in  managing  postinfarct  patients 
aimed  toward  reduction  of  infarct  size  and  prevention  of  cardiac  dysrhythmia. 
The  control  of  the  traditional  risk  factors  should  clearly  not  be  abandoned, 
but  there  is  less  expectation  regarding  the  reduction  in  mortality  that  can  be 
achieved  by  this  means. 

Finally,  the  CDP  demonstrated  that  the  two  drug  regimens,  clofibrate  and 
nicotinic  acid  [6],  which  were  continued  for  the  full  five  years  of  follow-up, 
were  moderately  successful  in  lowering  serum  cholesterol,  but  they  did  not 
have  any  impact  on  total  mortality  or  cardiovascular  incidence  (nonfatal  myo- 
cardial infarction  and  death  due  to  infarction).  These  results  for  clofibrate, 
plus  the  findings  of  certain  undesirable  side  effects,  e.g.,  gallstones  [7],  prob- 
ably added  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  use  of  clofibrate  in  clinical  practice. 
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This  decline  in  use  was  almost  certainly  hastened  by  confirmatory  reports  of 
toxicity,  this  time  mortality,  from  the  primary  prevention  trial  of  clofibrate  in 
Europe  [8]. 

ASPIRIN  MYOCARDIAL  INFARCTION  STUDY 

Platelet  aggregation  plays  an  important  role  in  thrombosis  as  well  as  in  ath- 
erosclerosis. Theoretically,  inhibition  of  platelet  aggregation  could  retard  in- 
traarterial thrombosis,  a  presumed  factor  in  myocardial  infarction,  and  per- 
haps also  retard  atherogenesis.  In  addition,  inhibition  of  thromboxane  A2  by 
antiplatelet  drugs  in  low  dose  could  be  of  potential  clinical  value  since  throm- 
boxane is  a  potent  vasoconstrictor  that  could  play  a  role  in  coronary  vaso- 
spasm. Although  some  of  this  information  was  developed  after  the  initiation 
of  AMIS,  the  general  concept  did  help  form  the  theoretical  basis  in  support 
of  AMIS  and  similar  trials  of  aspirin  and  other  antiplatelet  drugs.  Later  the 
information  on  endothelial  prostacyclin,  a  potent  platelet  antiaggregator  and 
vasodilator  also  inhibited  by  these  drugs,  became  available  and  tended  to 
confuse  the  theoretical  basis  for  these  trials.  However,  a  great  deal  of  clinical 
trial  work  had  already  been  done  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  forming 
a  sound  clinical  rationale,  even  without  a  firm  theoretical  basis  for  undertaking 
these  investigations. 

The  largest  of  these  trials,  AMIS  [9],  randomized  over  4500  postinfarct 
patients  into  a  placebo  group  or  a  treatment  group  receiving  1.0  g  of  aspirin 
daily.  Both  groups  were  followed  for  an  average  of  about  three  years,  with 
some  individuals  randomized  into  the  trial  shortly  after  their  infarct,  others 
up  to  5  years  later.  Recruitment  for  this  trial  was  successful  in  that  the  time 
allowed  for  obtaining  the  desired  sample  size  was  adequate  and  the  goal  was 
even  exceeded  by  a  few  hundred  participants.  The  recruitment  techniques 
we  learned  over  time  in  the  CDP  were  put  in  effect  immediately  with  AMIS 
and  were  remarkably  successful. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  published  major  clinical  trials  on  the  use  of  anti- 
platelet agents  in  the  postinfarction  period,  the  results  in  AMIS  clearly  showed 
no  evidence  of  benefit  [10].  The  other  trials  reported  usually  nonstatistically 
significant  positive  trends.  In  AMIS  there  was  no  benefit  at  all  for  prevention 
of  the  primary  end  point,  death,  and  only  a  small  nonsignificant  difference 
for  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction  in  favor  of  the  aspirin  group. 

Because  the  other  trials  had  shown  favorable  trends  for  antiplatelet  therapy 
[11],  the  issue  of  the  clinical  usefulness  of  these  drugs  remains  clouded. 
Adding  to  this  is  the  problem  of  inhibition  of  prostacyclin  by  these  agents. 
There  is  uncertainty  whether  there  is  a  dose  that  will  inhibit  thromboxane 
and  not  inhibit  prostacyclin.  Since  this  dose  relationship  may  vary  remarkably 
by  individual  and  for  different  vascular  beds  and  whether  the  vessel  wall  is 
atherosclerotic  or  not,  a  great  deal  of  laboratory  and  clinical  research  must  be 
completed  before  future  clinical  trials  are  warranted  with  dosages  lower  than 
those  already  tested.  Certainly  the  results  of  the  completed  clinical  trials  of 
aspirin  do  not  support  a  dose-response  difference  within  the  dosage  range 
tested  (350-1500  mg/day). 

Other  lessons  learned  from  AMIS  dealt  with  assessment  of  adherence  to 
the  assigned  drug  regimen  and  the  desirability  of  using  multiple  methods  of 
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ascertainment  of  adherence.  The  use  of  aspirin  in  a  dose  of  500  mg  twice  daily 
proved  not  to  be  innocuous,  for  there  were  significantly  more  side  effects 
relative  to  placebo,  especially  involving  the  gastrointestinal  system  even  on 
this  relatively  low  dose  of  aspirin.  An  observed  modest  rise  in  BUN  was  not 
clinically  important  but  worrisome  in  terms  of  possible  danger  of  extended 
use  of  aspirin.  A  related  issue  is  that  adherence  to  the  prescribed  dosage  is 
quite  good  in  the  clinical  trial  setting  and  remarkably  better  than  one  finds 
in  a  routine  therapeutic  mode.  The  compliance  literature  indicates  that  if  a 
drug  is  prescribed  as  treatment  for  a  chronic  disease,  the  adherence  rate  is 
about  50%,  whereas  in  the  clinical  trials  we  routinely  obtain  somewhere  be- 
tween 70%  and  90%  adherence.  There  must  be  lessons  that  can  be  taken  from 
clinical  trials  and  transferred  to  the  therapeutic  setting.  Our  own  judgment 
is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  clinical  trial  success  is  due  to  the  high  degree  of 
attention  given  to  adherence  with  frequent  patient  reminders,  discussion  of 
specific  problems  in  taking  drugs,  and  constructive  attempts  to  work  through 
the  problems  with  the  patients. 

Other  side  issues  investigated  in  AMIS  were  the  quality  of  the  informed 
consent  process  and  the  amount  of  information  that  was  retained  by  the 
patient;  the  effectiveness  of  the  double-blind  design;  the  differences  between 
the  self-reported  and  laboratory-measured  adherence  with  that  revealed  in  a 
private  open  interview  setting  with  a  neutral  person;  and  finally,  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  information  about  the  study  was  disseminated  to  the 
practicing  physician  and  the  impact,  if  any,  that  this  trial  had  on  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  results  of  these  methodological  investigations  have  either 
been  published  or  are  in  process. 

In  summary,  AMIS  was  a  large  clinical  trial  that  gave  no  support  to  the 
popular  hypothesis  that  a  small  daily  dose  of  aspirin  will  prevent  recurrent 
CHD.  How  widely  the  public  subscribes  to  the  concept  is  not  known  and 
whether  habits  have  changed  as  a  result  of  AMIS  is  also  uncertain.  In  the 
recruitment  of  AMIS  participants  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  physicians 
also  subscribed  to  the  theory  that  aspirin  was  useful. 

ANTURANE  REINFARCTION  TRIAL 

In  the  Anturane  Reinfarction  Trial  (ART)  many  methodological  issues  arose 
following  a  preliminary  report  of  the  trial  [12]  and  continued  to  surface  fol- 
lowing the  publishing  of  the  final  results  [13]. 

The  trial  evaluated  in  a  randomized,  double-blind  design  the  effect  of 
sulfinpyrazone  in  1629  postmyocardial  infarction  patients  randomly  assigned 
to  treatment  or  placebo  25-35  days  after  infarction.  The  objective  in  the  pro- 
tocol was  "to  compare  the  effects  of  Anturane  (sulfinpyrazone)  versus  placebo 
on  the  rates  of  cardiac  mortality  associated  with  recurrent  myocardial  infarc- 
tion in  patients  with  a  recent  acute  infarct."  Despite  this  stated  objective  the 
trial  claimed  benefit  mainly  from  a  reduction  in  sudden  death  during  the  first 
six  months  after  infarction  [13].  Although  the  original  rationale  for  the  trial 
was  the  antiplatelet  action  of  sulfinpyrazone,  the  investigators  postulated  that 
their  dramatic  result  on  this  new  end  point  was  the  consequence  of  possible 
antiarrhythmic  properties  of  the  drugs. 

ART  raised  more  issues  about  methodology  than  any  other  clinical  trial  in 
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recent  years.  It  is  not  known  how  many  physicians  began  to  prescribe  sul- 
finpyrazone after  the  initial  report  nor  how  many  were  dissuaded  from  its 
use  following  critical  reviews  of  the  methodology  and  data  analysis  in  sub- 
sequent reports.  The  fact  that  approval  of  the  use  of  sulfinpyrazone  after 
infarction  was  not  given  by  the  FDA  prevented  advertising  to  the  medical 
profession  and  probably  inhibited  widespread  use. 

One  of  the  major  issues  raised  by  ART  was  that  of  withdrawing  patients 
after  randomization  into  the  trial.  A  number  of  withdrawals  were  performed. 
The  first  was  based  on  nonconformity  of  some  patients  with  the  protocol  base- 
line inclusion/exclusion  criteria,  so-called  "ineligibles."  The  following  ques- 
tions were  posed  by  ART:  should  such  ineligibles  be  withdrawn  from  the 
study  and  thus  the  analysis  of  the  data?  If  so,  by  whom  should  the  decision 
to  exclude  an  individual  patient  be  made?  Finally,  when  should  this  decision 
be  made?  Because  of  the  opportunity  for  bias,  we  feel  that  such  patients 
should  not  be  withdrawn  and  the  end-point  results  for  these  "ineligible" 
patients  should  be  reported  in  the  final  paper.  Withdrawal  several  months 
after  randomization,  and  after  the  patient  had  died  in  some  cases,  by  indi- 
viduals at  the  pharmaceutical  house  sponsor  seems  totally  unacceptable.  The 
mortality  experience  in  the  71  patients  withdrawn  from  ART  was  statistically 
different  between  the  two  treatment  groups  (10  of  the  38  withdrawn  sulfin- 
pyrazone patients  died  compared  to  4  of  the  33  withdrawn  placebo  patients) 
[14]. 

Another  methodological  issue  posed  by  ART  was  that  of  excluding  events 
from  the  numerator  and  patients  from  the  denominator  when  calculating  rates 
based  on  the  patient's  adherence  to  the  prescribed  treatment  regimen.  Thus, 
events  that  occurred  within  seven  days  of  starting  initial  therapy  or  of  re- 
starting therapy  after  a  temporary  discontinuation  were  not  counted  (the 
seven  days  was  chosen  because  this  was  the  reported  period  required  for  the 
purported  therapeutic  effect  of  the  drug  to  occur).  AU  events  while  not  on 
any  therapy  were  also  omitted  from  analysis.  Data  published  from  the  Cor- 
onary Drug  Project  dramatically  exemplify  the  problems  that  can  be  created 
by  such  practices.  The  mortality  experience  in  the  adherers  to  placebo  in  that 
trial  was  statistically  significantly  better  than  for  the  nonadherers  to  the  pla- 
cebo. We  therefore  feel  that  withdrawals  based  on  adherence  should  not  be 
performed  because  of  the  strong  potential  for  bias.  At  a  minimum,  such 
withdrawals  destroy  the  original  randomization  and  the  insurance  that  pro- 
cedure provides  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Including  nonadhering 
patients  in  the  analysis  dilutes  the  power  of  the  trial,  but  adequate  power 
can  be  maintained  by  increasing  the  sample  size  to  adjust  for  this  nonadher- 
ence. 

Another  issue  raised  by  the  ART  publications  was  that  not  all  of  the  data 
were  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  readers  could  reproduce  their  analyses 
or  perform  additional  analyses. 

Obviously  no  report  can  present  sufficient  data  to  meet  all  possible  needs, 
but  a  clear  presentation  of  numerators  and  denominators  as  well  as  p  values 
for  the  major  events,  major  subgroups,  for  all  patients  randomized  and  for 
several  relevant  subsets  should  be  a  minimum  requirement  for  such  important 
studies. 
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Perhaps  the  most  critical  problem  raised  by  the  ART  and  identified  in  the 
paper  from  the  FDA  [14]  was  the  problem  of  unbiased  classification  of  events. 
This  process  should  clearly  rest  entirely  with  groups  that  do  not  know  the 
data  trends  or  patient  assignment.  In  addition,  to  the  extent  possible,  un- 
ambiguous, mutually  exhaustive  and  nonoverlapping  definitions  of  events 
should  be  developed.  On  several  counts  the  ART  did  not  meet  these  goals. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  drawing  a  firm  conclusion  as  opposed  to  forming 
a  new  hypothesis  when  dramatically  unexpected  results  develop  in  a  study 
was  clearly  focused  by  the  ART.  The  trial  was  originally  designed  to  look  at 
"cardiac  mortality  associated  with  recurrent  myocardial  infarction"  with  a 
minimum  of  1  year  follow-up  and  maximum  of  2  years  for  each  patient.  In 
fact,  the  major  finding  of  the  study  was  a  reported  reduction  in  sudden  death 
during  the  first  6  months  of  follow-up.  Neither  parameter  had  even  been 
considered  in  advance  of  the  trial.  Obviously  such  unexpected  results  should 
not  be  ignored,  simply  because  they  were  not  anticipated  in  the  design. 
However,  instead  of  using  this  observed  outcome  to  develop  a  new  hypothesis 
to  be  confirmed  potentially  by  other  studies,  the  ART  investigators  claimed 
that  they  had  clear  evidence  of  a  real  effect. 

HYPERTENSION  DETECTION  AND  FOLLOW-UP  PROGRAM 

The  Hypertension  Detection  and  Follow-Up  Program  (HDFP)  was  mounted 
to  address  a  number  of  important  unanswered  questions  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  high  blood  pressure  [15].  The  Veterans  Administration  Studies  [16,17] 
had  shown  the  value  of  pharmacologic  treatment  of  diastolic  hypertension 
above  105  mm  Hg  measured  in  hospitalized  patients,  but  left  unanswered 
the  value  of  treatment  for  persons  with  lower  diastolic  blood  pressures,  es- 
pecially 90-104  mm  Hg,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  treatment  in 
ambulatory  patients  in  a  community  setting,  in  younger  patients,  and  in 
women. 

The  HDFP  was  a  randomized,  nonblinded  clinical  trial  involving  nearly 
11,000  participants  with  diastolic  blood  pressure  >  90  mm  Hg  after  the  second 
of  two  screening  visits.  These  participants  were  recruited  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  maximize  the  opportunity  for  generalization  of  the  results.  Most  centers 
in  fact  used  home  visits  in  an  attempt  to  enter  every  person  with  elevated 
blood  pressure  within  predefined  census  tracts.  In  addition  there  were  almost 
no  exclusions  in  the  protocol.  Patients  with  preexisting  history  of  myocardial 
infarction,  stroke,  and  the  like  were  entered,  as  well  as  those  with  inade- 
quately treated  (according  to  the  HDFP  protocol)  hypertension.  Half  of  the 
patients  were  randomly  referred  to  the  usual  health  care  sources  in  the  com- 
munity and  had  only  minimal  study  follow-up  in  subsequent  years  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  visit.  The  other  half  were  seen  frequently  and  intensively 
in  special  centers  where  aggressive  antihypertensive  drug  treatment  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  a  carefully  defined  stepped  protocol.  The  rationale 
for  using  a  nonplacebo  control  group  was  the  perceived  ethical  dilemma 
created  by  the  results  of  the  VA  Studies  of  placing  hypertensives  with  diastolic 
blood  pressure  as  high  as  129  mm  Hg  on  placebo  treatment  for  the  extended 
period  of  follow-up  of  five  or  more  years.  The  compromise  meant  that  the 
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"control"  group  could  also  be  on  treatment  although  presumably  much  less 
vigorous  and  less  frequent  based  on  existing  data  from  community  health 
care  resources  and  on  the  absence  of  a  clear  therapeutic  mandate  for  vigorous 
treatment  of  the  patient  with  hypertension.  In  actual  fact,  as  the  trial  pro- 
gressed, simultaneous  programs  aimed  at  increasing  public  and  professional 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  controlling  hypertension  led  to  ever  more 
frequent  treatment  in  the  group  referred  to  community  care.  Despite  this 
handicap,  blood  pressure  was  more  effectively  lowered  in  the  special  centers 
and  a  significant  difference  between  mean  blood  pressures  for  the  two  groups 
was  maintained  throughout  the  study. 

The  results  revealed  that  more  aggressive  treatment  of  elevated  blood  pres- 
sure reduced  mortality  to  a  significant  degree  overall  (17%)  but  to  even  a 
greater  degree  (23%)  in  the  so-called  mild  hypertensive  group  (DBF  90-104) 
[18].  These  results  almost  certainly  understate  the  value  of  treatment  since 
greater  reductions  could  have  been  expected  if  there  had  been  a  placebo 
control  group.  The  clinical  implication  of  this  important  trial  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  that  persistent  elevation  of  diastolic  blood  pressure  above  90  mm 
Hg  warrants  treatment.  This  standard  of  clinical  practice  is  now  being  intro- 
duced to  the  medical  profession  and  can  be  expected  to  have  a  profound 
impact  on  medical  practice  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  important  treatment  lessons  of  the  HDFP  were 

1 .  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  a  carefully  developed  stepped  care  protocol; 

2.  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  goal  blood  pressure  with  contin- 
ued aggressive  therapy  until  that  pressure  is  reached  and  maintained;  and 

3.  the  ability  of  a  staff  approach  to  the  patient  with  nurse  practitioners  and 
other  professionals  implementing  the  stepped  care  protocol  under  the  over- 
all supervision  of  a  physician  to  be  so  effective  in  lowering  blood  pressure. 

Because  the  trial  was  nonblind  and  the  treatment  group  was  seen  on  a 
much  more  intensive  and  frequent  basis  at  the  specialized  research  centers, 
one  of  the  concerns  raised  by  critics  has  been  whether  the  observed  effect 
was  due  to  the  antihypertensive  treatment  of  the  patients  or  rather  due  to  a 
higher  level  of  clinical  supervision  and  general  care.  The  critics  cite  the  ob- 
served reduction  in  noncardiovascular  mortality  in  support  of  their  criticism. 
The  investigators  have  noted  that  high  blood  pressure  is  a  risk  factor  for  such 
noncardiovascular  mortality.  They  have  argued  that  HDFP  showed  striking 
results  with  the  end  points  of  stioke  incidence  and  reversal  and  prevention 
of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  that  are  highly  unlikely  to  have  occurred  with 
nonspecific  care  alone.  Therefore,  they  maintain,  and  we  agree,  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  attribute  a  significant  part  of  the  end-point  results  of  HDFP 
directly  to  the  lowering  of  blood  pressure. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  of  the  HDFP  was  the  demonstration 
that  mortality  due  to  CHD  was  reduced  by  effective  antihypertensive  treat- 
ment. Previous  VA  and  other  studies  had  failed  to  demonstrate  this,  leaving 
some  uncertainty  about  the  risk  factor  concept  of  coronary  atherogenesis.  The 
increasingly  effective  identification  and  treatment  of  hypertensive  individuals 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  National  High  Blood  Pressure  Education 
Program  may  explain,  in  part,  the  downward  tiend  in  cardiovascular  mortality 
that  has  been  observed  in  the  past  10  years.  Although  stroke  mortality  has 
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been  declining  for  over  40  years,  the  rate  of  decline  has  been  accelerated  in 
the  past  10  years. 

In  summary,  the  HDFP  was  a  clinical  trial  with  positive  results  and  broad 
implications  for  the  primary  prevention  of  CHD  and  stroke.  Vigorous  dis- 
semination of  the  findings  should  lead  to  a  continual  downward  trend  of 
cardiovascular  mortality.  In  this  sense,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  landmark 
study. 

BETA-BLOCKER  TRIALS 

No  other  area  of  clinical  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease  is  of  as  much  current 
interest  as  that  of  the  use  of  beta  blockers  in  the  immediate  postinfarction 
period  based  on  the  recent  publication  of  the  results  of  three  large  trials 
studying  these  drugs.  All  three  trials  were  broadly  similar  in  design,  but  used 
different  beta  blockers — timolol  [19],  metoprolol  [20]  and  propranolol  [21]. 
Patients  were  recruited  at  the  time  of  hospitalization  for  their  acute  infarct 
and  then  followed  up  on  medication  an  average  of  3  months  (metoprolol), 
17  months  (timolol),  or  25  months  (propranolol). 

Together  these  trials  revealed  that  the  regular  oral  use  of  these  beta  blockers 
after  acute  myocardial  infarction  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in  total 
mortality,  averaging  about  35%  at  one  year  with  evidence  of  continued  effect 
as  long  as  three  years  after  infarct.  Since  the  three  different  beta  blockers 
were  found  to  be  equally  useful,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  observed  effect 
is  a  class  action  due  to  beta  blockade,  perhaps  blockade  of  the  31  receptors, 
since  all  the  drugs  share  this  property,  rather  than  to  separate  unique  prop- 
erties of  each  drug. 

Left  unanswered  by  these  trials  is  the  value  of  therapy  initiated  after  the 
immediate  postinfarct  period  as  well  as  the  duration  of  benefit  in  long-term 
treatment. 

Few  methodological  issues  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  these  recently 
reported  studies.  Unfortunately,  the  timolol  study,  despite  highly  significant 
results  when  all  randomized  participants  were  included  in  the  analysis,  con- 
centrated the  major  portion  of  the  paper  to  analysis  based  on  the  adherence 
to  treatment  principle.  We  hope  repeated  discussion  of  the  problems  with 
this  form  of  analysis  will  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  emphasis — with  only  a  small 
amount  or  none  of  the  paper  devoted  to  analysis  by  adherence. 

Time  has  not  allowed  a  discussion  of  clinical  trials  of  coronary  bypass 
surgery.  Yet  one  important  lesson  does  emerge  from  the  controversy  over 
the  role  of  this  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  coronary  artery  disease.  The 
time  to  initiate  a  well-designed  clinical  trial  is  before  medical  practitioners  and 
the  public  have  prejudged  the  outcome  and  have  made  irrevocable  therapeutic 
judgments.  Such  decisions  may  preclude  a  potentially  important  clinical  trial, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  randomization  cannot  be  accomplished  and 
therapeutic  crossovers  cannot  be  prevented. 

In  summary,  the  usefulness  of  clinical  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease  has 
been  demonstrated  both  by  those  with  both  neutral  (CDP,  AMIS)  and  positive 
(HDFP,  beta  blockers)  results.  Despite  their  complexity  and  cost,  clinical  trials 
remain  the  scientific  cornerstone  of  decision  making  in  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  cardiovascular  disease. 
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DISCUSSION  FOLLOWING  PRESENTATION 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  stratification  in  the  CDP,  Dr.  Klimt  said 
that  stratification  had  been  on  clinics  and  on  the  severity  of  the  infarct.  This 
minimal  stratification  was  used  because  of  the  expectation  that  there  w^ould 
be  no  more  than  100  patients  in  the  average  size  clinic  and  there  was  the 
danger  of  ending  up  with  cells  of  an  inadequate  size  with  further  stratification. 
This  proved  to  be  wise  because  it  was  learned  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that 
one  factor  not  stratified  for — the  New  York  Heart  Association's  classification 
of  the  disease — did  not  have  the  expected  even  distribution  between  class  I 
and  II,  but  was  two-thirds  class  I  and  one-third  class  II. 

Dr.  Gehan  pointed  out  that  stratification  on  clinics  usually  was  not  done 
in  cancer  trials  where  the  assumption  is  that  the  risk  factors  associated  with 
the  prognosis  are  sufficient.  Dr.  Meinert  said  there  was  a  great  variability  in 
the  mortality  experience  from  clinic  to  cliruc  in  the  CDP  with  the  highest 
mortality  being  two  or  three  times  the  rate  of  the  lowest  and  that  a  similar 
variability  had  been  found  in  the  UGDP. 

Dr.  Stamler  said  there  had  been  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  stopping 
the  CDP  trial  when  the  cholesterol-lowering  results  of  the  drug  regimens  had 
been  demonstrated.  The  drugs  were  to  be  declared  "winners"  and  the  results 
made  known  so  that  the  public  would  benefit.  It  turned  out  of  course,  that 
the  so-called  "winners"  had  no  positive  effect  at  all  in  preventing  secondary 
myocardial  infarcts  and  there  was  later  evidence  of  harmful  side  effects  from 
the  drugs.  He  further  commented  that  there  had  been  a  lost  opportunity 
when  treatment  was  stopped  from  the  group  on  dextrothyroxin  and  for  the 
two  groups  on  high  and  low  dose  estrogens.  A  special  committee  was  formed 
to  discuss  possible  new  studies  on  these  patients  and  to  consider  a  number 
of  possibilities.  Beta  blockers  were  considered  but  the  committee  decided  the 
risks  were  too  high  and  voted  not  to  do  a  beta  blocker  study.  Aspirin  was 
another  possibility  and  the  study  of  aspirin  was  implemented.  Dr.  Friedewald 
added  that  there  had  been  discussions  when  the  trial  was  first  designed  of 
adding  aspirin  to  the  nicotinic  acid  regimen  to  prevent  the  itching  and  flushing 
that  nicotinic  acid  caused.  Ultimately,  the  view  prevailed  that  even  though 
it  was  "just  aspirin"  it  was  not  known  what  its  effect  would  be  and  it  was 
not  used. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  what  should  be  concluded  from  the  series  of 
trials  on  aspirin  therapy  after  myocardial  infarct.  Dr.  Chalmers  surmised  there 
might  be  a  10%  reduction  in  annual  case  fatality  rate  using  aspirin  and  that 
this  would  be  undetectable  by  the  studies  which  had  been  done,  including 
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AMIS.  Considering  the  number  of  deaths  from  subsequent  myocardial  in- 
farcts, this  would  be  an  extremely  important  result.  Dr.  Klimt  pointed  out 
that  the  AMIS  study  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  other  positively 
tending  studies.  Thus,  even  though  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum, 
it  was  not  significantly  different  from  the  other  aspirin  studies.  Dr.  Schoen- 
berger added  there  were  unknown  side  effects  to  aspirin  which  weigh  against 
its  chronic  use. 
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ABSTRACT:  This  paper  is  a  review  of  the  scientific  and  economic  (when  possible)  impact  of 
15  randomized  clinical  trials  of  lipid  intervention  for  atherosclerotic  cardiovascular 
disease.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  be  all-inclusive  and  certain  smaller  and  first 
generation  studies  have  been  omitted.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  offer  detailed 
analyses  of  protocols;  we  have  limited  discussion  to  summaries  of  the  salient  features 
of  each  study  presented.  After  stating  the  data,  we  introduce  certain  reflections  and 
raise  some  of  the  more  obvious  questions  that  emerge. 
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SCIENTIFIC  SUMMARY 
Oslo  Diet  Heart  Study 

One  of  the  very  first  clinical  trials  of  the  effect  of  hypolipidemic  therapy  on 
coronary  heart  disease  was  conducted  by  Leren  [1]  in  Norway  between  1956 
and  1963.  This  secondary  (i.e.,  after  overt  manifestation  of  atherosclerotic 
coronary  artery  disease)  prevention  trial  consisted  of  412  men  aged  30-64 
years,  who  had  sustained  a  first  myocardial  infarction  1-2  years  previously. 
They  were  randomized  to  either  a  modified  fat-controlled  diet  (206)  or  a 
normal  unmodified  diet  (206)  and  followed  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
primary  end  point  was  myocardial  infarction  and  secondary  end  points  were 
new  cases  of  angina  pectoris  and  sudden  death.  The  mean  cholesterol  re- 
duction achieved  in  the  modified  diet  group  was  17.6%  versus  a  3.7%  re- 
duction in  the  control  group,  giving  a  net  13.9%  difference  in  plasma  cho- 
lesterol. For  all  ages  combined  there  was  a  significant  reduction  in  the  incidence 
of  myocardial  infarction  {p  —  0.02)  and  in  newly  developed  angina  pectoris 
{p  =  0.03);  however,  the  number  of  cases  of  sudden  death  was  the  same  in 
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each  group.  When  dividing  the  subjects  into  those  60  years  of  age  and  older 
and  those  younger  than  60  years  of  age,  only  the  younger  age  group  showed 
a  significant  reduction  in  myocardial  infarction  and  new  angina,  and  again 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  sudden  death.  The  investigators  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  trial  subjects  for  mortality  (but  not  for  adherence  to  diet 
or  serum  lipids  levels)  for  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the  trial  and 
an  11 -year  follow-up  report  sustained  the  original  observations  [2]. 


Veterans  Administration  Unsaturated  Fat  Study 

Dayton  et  al.  [3]  conducted  a  randomized  double-blind  combined  primary 
(i.e.,  before  overt  manifestation  of  atherosclerotic  cardiovascular  disease)  and 
secondary  intervention  study  of  the  effect  of  a  diet  high  in  unsaturated  fat 
between  September  1959  and  January  1968,  using  846  volunteer  males  living 
in  a  Veterans  Administration  domicile.  The  subjects'  ages  ranged  from  55  to 
89  years,  with  an  average  age  of  65.5  years.  The  primary  end  point  of  the 
study  was  coronary  heart  disease  as  exhibited  by  sudden  death  or  acute 
myocardial  infarction.  Subject  follow-up  was  maintained  for  up  to  8  years 
following  entry  into  the  trial.  The  mean  difference  in  serum  cholesterol  be- 
tween the  control  and  the  diet  group  over  the  course  of  the  trial  was  12.7% 
but  the  difference  in  the  primary  end  point  of  the  study  was  not  significant 
between  the  two  groups.  When  these  data  are  pooled  with  data  from  sec- 
ondary end  points  (cerebral  infarct,  amputation  due  to  ischemia,  and  so  on), 
the  modified  diet  group  showed  significantly  {p  -  0.02)  fewer  total  events 
and  fewer  fatal  atherosclerotic  events.  The  investigators,  however,  concluded 
that  their  trial  had  not  provided  definitive  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
effect  of  plasma  cholesterol  reduction  on  cardiovascular  disease  incidence  or 
mortality.  A  later  report  dealt  with  the  excess  of  deaths  due  to  noncardio- 
vascular  causes  in  the  modified  diet  group,  especially  the  excess  of  deaths 
due  to  carcinoma,  but  the  investigators  did  not  feel  that  the  excess  noncardio- 
vascular  deaths  in  the  modified  diet  treated  group  was  due  to  the  experimental 
diet  high  in  unsaturated  fat  [4]. 


British  Corn  Oil  Study 

Corn  oil  (80  g/day)  as  a  mode  of  hypolipidemic  intervention  therapy  was  used 
in  one  of  the  first  randomized  secondary  trials  of  ischemic  heart  disease, 
reported  by  Rose,  Thompson,  and  Williams  [5]  in  1965.  A  total  of  80  subjects 
(sex  not  specified)  were  randomized  to  one  of  three  groups:  control  {n  =  26); 
olive  oil  supplement  (n  —  26);  and  corn  oil  supplement  {n  —  28).  All  subjects 
were  less  than  70  years  of  age,  with  the  mean  ages  for  the  three  groups  being 
58.8,  55.0,  and  52.6  years,  respectively.  The  length  of  follow-up  was  originally 
planned  to  be  3  years  but  due  to  the  drop-out  rate,  the  data  were  analyzed 
after  only  2  years.  The  major  end  points  of  this  trial  were  sudden  death,  fatal 
myocardial  infarction,  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction,  angina,  and  "other  sig- 
nificant cardiac  pain."  There  was  no  change  in  the  serum  cholesterol  levels 
of  the  subjects  in  the  control  group  or  in  the  olive  oil  group  over  the  course 
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of  the  trial;  there  was  a  significant  (p  <  0.01)  reduction  in  the  serum  cholesterol 
in  the  corn  oil  group  at  6  months,  1  year,  and  1  and  one-half  years,  but  at  2 
years  this  reduction  was  no  longer  statistically  significant.  Deaths  occurred 
25%  more  frequently  in  the  corn  oil  group  when  compared  to  the  control 
group.  The  percentage  of  subjects  remaining  in  this  trial  that  were  free  of 
major  cardiac  events  (as  a  proportion  of  those  subjects  still  in  the  trial  at  two 
years)  was  75%  for  the  control  group,  57%  for  the  olive  oil  group,  and  52% 
for  the  corn  oil  group.  The  investigators  subsequently  did  not  recommend 
corn  oil  as  a  treatment  for  ischemic  heart  disease. 


British  Research  Committee  Soya-Bean  Oil  Study 

In  this  study  [6]  conducted  between  1960  and  1967,  199  males  were  allocated 
to  a  soy-bean-oil-supplemented  low-fat  diet  group  and  194  were  allocated  to 
a  normal  diet  group;  the  subjects  were  followed  for  a  period  of  2-6%  years 
(average  of  4  years),  with  half  the  men  remaining  in  the  trial  for  longer  than 
4  years.  For  this  secondary  prevention  trial,  the  primary  end  point  was  car- 
diovascular relapse — evidenced  by  death  from  cardiovascular  causes,  nonfatal 
reinfarction,  or  angina.  There  was  an  immediate  decline  in  serum  cholesterol 
level  in  both  the  diet  (-22%)  and  control  (  —  6%)  groups,  which  reached 
maximum  reduction  at  6  months  after  entry  into  the  trial;  thereafter,  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  serum  cholesterol  in  both  groups,  and  at  5  years  the 
diet  group  was  only  12%  below  its  starting  level.  However,  over  half  of  the 
subjects  in  the  trial  were  on  weight  reduction  diets.  The  investigators  found 
no  significant  differences  between  the  end  points  in  the  diet  group  and  the 
control  group  and  concluded  that  there  was  little  support  for  dietary  therapy 
in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  have  suffered  a  myocardial  infarction. 


British  Research  Committee  of  London  Diet  Study 

This  controlled  secondary  clinical  trial  was  conducted  from  1957  to  1963  in 
three  British  hospitals  [7] .  A  modified  low-fat  diet  was  the  means  chosen  for 
intervention  in  252  males  under  age  65  who  were  randomly  allocated  to  either 
the  control  group  (normal  diet,  n  —  123)  or  the  treatment  group  (low-fat  diet, 
n  —  129).  The  two  major  end  points  of  the  study  were  reinfarction  and  death 
from  coronary  heart  disease;  mean  follow-up  time  was  3  years  for  both  groups. 
At  6  months  after  entry  into  the  trial,  the  diet-treated  group  had  serum  cho- 
lesterol levels  significantly  (0.02  <  p  <  0.05)  lower  than  the  control  group. 
However,  by  1  year  and  for  the  duration  of  the  trial,  this  difference  was  no 
longer  significant  due  to  the  continued  decline  of  serum  cholesterol  level  in 
the  control  group.  At  3  years  after  entry  into  the  trial,  the  reduction  in  serum 
cholesterol  was  17%  for  the  treated  group  and  9%  for  the  control  group.  Both 
the  control  and  the  diet  groups  lost  weight  during  the  course  of  the  trial.  The 
investigators  found  no  significant  differences  in  the  primary  end  points  of 
the  study  between  the  two  groups  and  therefore  advised  that  the  low  fat  diet 
had  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  myocardial  infarction. 
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Scottish  Physicians  Clofibrate  Study 

A  secondary  prevention  trial  using  clofibrate  (1.6-2.0  g/day)  was  conducted 
by  a  group  of  Scottish  physicians  between  August  1964  and  April  1970  [8]. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  (288  men,  62  women)  received  the  drug  and 
367  (305  men,  62  women)  received  placebo.  All  subjects  were  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  69  years  and  had  clinical  evidence  of  coronary  heart  disease 
(recent  myocardial  infarction,  or  angina  with  positive  ECG  findings).  End 
points  were  sudden  death,  fatal  myocardial  infarction,  and  nonfatal  definite 
and  nonfatal  probable  myocardial  infarction.  The  follow-up  period  was  up  to 
6  years,  with  an  average  length  of  1.8  years.  The  serum  cholesterol  reduction 
achieved  was  16%  for  both  sexes  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  trial  for  the 
double-blind  cohort  (a  subgroup  of  subjects  receiving  anticoagulants  was  not 
double  blind);  however,  the  placebo  group's  initial  serum  cholesterol  was 
significantly  {p  -  0.01)  higher  than  the  clofibrate  group's  initial  serum  cho- 
lesterol. There  was  no  significant  overall  reduction  for  the  clofibrate-treated 
group  in  either  sudden  deaths  or  deaths  from  all  causes  in  this  trial.  There 
was  a  significant  reduction  in  mortality  in  subjects  who  had  previously  re- 
ported having  angina  pectoris  but  this  effect  was  independent  of  the  initial 
serum  cholesterol  level.  Deaths  due  to  noncardiac  causes  were  excluded  in 
the  assessment  of  the  results.  The  study  concluded  that  clofibrate  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  mortality  and  possibly  morbidity  in  patients  who  have 
angina  pectoris  but  not  in  patients  who  had  sustained  a  myocardial  infarction 
without  prior  angina. 

Newcastle  on  Tyne  Clofibrate  Study 

This  5-year  double-blind  secondary  prevention  trial  of  clofibrate  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  physicians  in  Britain  was  conducted  between  February  1964  and 
August  1969  [9].  A  group  of  244  subjects  (192  men,  52  women)  received  1.5-2.0 
g/day  of  clofibrate,  while  a  group  of  253  subjects  (208  men,  45  women)  received 
placebo  (comparable  capsules  of  corn  oil).  All  subjects  were  less  than  65  years 
of  age  with  an  overall  average  age  of  52  years.  End  points  were  cardiac  death 
and  first  new  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction;  deaths  due  to  noncardiac  causes 
were  excluded.  The  serum  cholesterol  reduction  achieved  in  the  clofibrate- 
treated  group  (as  calculated  from  data  in  the  report)  was  11%  in  males  and 
15%  in  females  after  6  months  of  intervention,  and  this  trend  continued 
throughout  the  trial.  No  figures  are  given  for  the  placebo  group.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  the  findings  were  (1)  fewer  subjects  in  the  clofibrate 
group  died  due  to  cardiac  death  {p  =  0.02)  and  sudden  death  (p  =  0.03),  and 
(2)  fewer  of  these  clofibrate-treated  subjects  had  non-fatal  infarcts  (p  =  0.055). 
However,  when  subjects  taking  anticoagulants  were  removed  from  the  anal- 
ysis, there  was  no  significant  difference  in  sudden  deaths  but  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  nonfatal  infarction  became  more  significant  (p  =  0.03).  The  risk 
of  death  from  first  new  infarcts  was  not  different  between  the  clofibrate  and 
placebo  groups.  More  subjects  taking  clofibrate  withdrew  from  the  trial  (44) 
than  those  taking  the  placebo  (29),  but  there  were  no  significant  differences 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  two  withdrawal  groups. 
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Minnesota  Coronary  Survey 

A  combination  primary  and  secondary  intervention  trial  was  conducted  by 
Frantz  et  al.  [10]  and  Brewer,  Ashman  and  Kuba  [11]  between  October  1966 
and  June  1973  and  consisted  of  9449  institutionalized  males  and  females  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  102.  The  mode  of  intervention  in  this  NIH-funded, 
investigator-initiated  grant  was  a  low-cholesterol,  low-fat  diet  (4698  subjects) 
versus  a  normal  institutional  diet  (4751  subjects).  The  follow-up  period  ranged 
from  less  than  1  year  to  a  possible  maximum  of  4V2  years,  with  an  average 
follow-up  time  of  one  year.  The  primary  end  point  was  death  from  all  causes; 
other  end  points  were  cause-specific  mortality  and  myocardial  infarction.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  dietary  group  had  achieved  an  average  serum 
cholesterol  reduction  of  13.8%,  while  the  control  group  sustained  a  0.6% 
reduction.  The  trial  found  a  statistically  significant  reduction  in  total  deaths 
and  cardiovascular  events  in  men  less  than  50  years  of  age  treated  with 
modified  diet,  but  these  differences  were  not  observed  in  the  female  diet- 
treated  group.  When  subdividing  into  age  groups,  this  difference  in  total 
deaths  and  cardiovascular  events  was  still  observed  in  the  men  but  the  dif- 
ferences were  no  longer  statistically  significant. 


Coronary  Drug  Project 

This  large  secondary  prevention  trial  conducted  between  March  1966  and 
August  1974  was  a  national  collaborative  NIH-funded  grant  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  estrogen,  dextrothyroxine,  clofibrate,  and  niacin  on  coronary  heart 
disease  [12].  Estrogen  and  dextrothyroxine  were  discontinued  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial  due  to  adverse  and  at  times  lethal  effects.  The  completed 
portion  of  the  study  consisted  of  males,  aged  30-64  years,  who  were  ran- 
domized to  a  1.8-g/day  clofibrate  group  {n  -  1103),  3.0-g/day  niacin  group 
(n  =  1119),  or  a  placebo  group  (n  =  2789).  Average  length  of  follow-up  was 
74  months  (range  5-8  and  one-half  years)  and  the  primary  end  point  was 
total  mortality.  After  correction  for  changes  in  serum  cholesterol  over  time  in 
the  placebo  group,  the  average  reduction  in  serum  cholesterol  was  6.5%  in 
the  clofibrate  group  and  9.9%  in  the  niacin  group.  The  results  of  the  trial 
showed  no  evidence  of  an  effect  of  clofibrate  on  total  mortality  or  cause  specific 
mortality  (which  was  contrary  to  the  findings  in  the  Newcastle  [8]  and  Scottish 
[9]  studies)  and  indeed  there  were  excesses  of  thromboembolism,  angina 
pectoris,  gallstones,  intermittent  claudications,  cardiac  arrhythmias,  and  non- 
fatal cardiovascular  events  in  the  clofibrate  group.  The  drug  was  therefore 
not  recommended  for  use  in  patients  with  coronary  heart  disease.  Niacin  was 
found  to  be  slightly  beneficial  in  protecting  against  recurrent  nonfatal  myo- 
cardial infarction  but  there  were  no  differences  in  total  mortality  or  cause- 
specific  mortality.  There  were  excesses  of  arrhythmias,  gastrointestinal  prob- 
lems, and  abnormal  blood  chemistries  with  the  use  of  this  drug,  and  the 
investigators  advised  caution  in  the  use  of  niacin  for  cholesterol  reduction  in 
patients  having  clinical  coronary  heart  disease. 
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European  Cooperative  Clofibrate  Study 

This  multicentered  cooperative  trial  in  the  primary  prevention  of  ischemic 
heart  disease  using  1.6  g/day  of  clofibrate  was  conducted  between  1965  and 
1976  [13].  Males,  aged  30-59  (average  age  45  years)  were  randomized  into 
three  groups:  high-cholesterol  clofibrate  treated  (n  =  5331),  high-cholesterol 
placebo  treated  {n  -  5296),  and  low-cholesterol  placebo  treated  {n  —  5118). 
The  average  length  of  follow-up  was  5.3  years.  The  primary  end  point  was 
fatal  ischemic  heart  disease  and  the  expected  reduction  in  serum  cholesterol 
was  estimated  to  be  15%.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  actual  reduction  in  serum 
cholesterol  achieved  was  9% .  The  overall  incidence  of  major  ischemic  heart 
disease  was  found  to  be  significantly  lower  in  the  clofibrate  treated  group, 
but  this  difference  was  confined  to  the  incidence  of  nonfatal  myocardial  in- 
farction. Total  mortality  was  significantly  higher  in  the  clofibrate-treated  group 
on  comparison  to  the  placebo  group  (with  the  excess  deaths  due  primarily  to 
diseases  of  the  liver,  biliary  tract,  and  intestine)  although  the  age-standardized 
mortality  rates  did  not  differ  significantly  among  the  three  groups.  The  in- 
vestigators concluded  that  they  could  not  recommend  clofibrate  for  the  pri- 
mary prevention  of  coronary  heart  disease. 

Upjohn  Colestipol  Hydrochloride  Study 

A  combined  primary  and  secondary  single-blind  randomized  trial  of  colestipol 
hydrochloride  (Colestid®)  in  males  and  females  greater  than  18  years  of  age 
and  with  serum  cholesterol  levels  greater  than  250  mg/100  ml  was  performed 
between  1969  and  1975  [14].  Fifteen  grams  per  day  of  colestipol  was  given  to 
the  treatment  group  (548  men,  601  women)  and  6  g  per  day  of  inert  placebo 
was  given  to  the  control  group  (546  men,  583  women);  the  subjects  were 
followed  for  1-3  years.  Major  end  points  were  total  and  cause-specific  mor- 
tality. In  subjects  treated  with  colestipol  for  3  years,  the  average  reduction  in 
serum  cholesterol  was  14%;  in  the  control  subjects  over  the  same  time  period, 
the  reduction  was  5% .  Coronary  heart  disease  mortality  in  men  was  signifi- 
cantly {p  =s  .02)  less  in  the  colestipol-treated  group  but  total  mortality  was 
not  significantly  different  (p  =  0.12).  There  were  no  significant  differences 
for  women.  Significant  (p  -  0.05)  side  effects  reported  were  constipation, 
nausea,  and  exacerbation  of  hemorrhoids. 

Swedish  Combined  Clofibrate  and  Nicotinic  Acid  Study 

In  a  randomized  clinical  trial  begun  in  December  1972  of  558  male  and  female 
survivors  of  a  myocardial  infarction,  229  were  treated  with  a  combination  of 
clofibrate  (2  g/day)  and  nicotinic  acid  (3  g/day);  the  remaining  229  subjects 
were  allocated  to  the  control  group  [15].  Mean  age  of  the  subjects  was  59 
years  and  all  subjects  were  less  than  70  years  of  age  at  entry  into  the  trial. 
The  major  end  points  of  the  study  were  total  mortality,  ischemic  heart  disease 
mortality,  and  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction.  Follow-up  of  the  subjects  con- 
tinues at  the  present  time  but  preliminary  analysis  has  shown  serum  choles- 
terol to  be  lowered  15%-20%  in  the  treated  group  at  6-36  months  after  entry 
into  the  trial.  There  was  no  difference  found  between  the  two  groups  for 
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either  total  mortality  or  ischemic  heart  disease  mortality  but  the  number  of 
nonfatal  infarcts  was  reduced  by  50%  in  the  treated  group.  The  authors  sug- 
gest that  the  difference  shown  in  the  rate  of  nonfatal  reinfarction  (which  is 
contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  Coronary  Drug  Project  [12])  is  due  to  the  degree 
of  serum  lipid  lowering  obtained  in  this  trial. 


Coronary  Primary  Prevention  Trial — Lipid  Research  Clinics  (LRC) 

In  1971,  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  initiated  a  primary 
prevention  trial  to  test  the  lipid  hypothesis  [16].  Contracts  were  awarded  to 
12  clinical  centers,  each  with  its  own  lipid  lab  and  ECG  facility,  and  to  6 
support  centers.  This  is  the  most  expensive  trial  ever  attempted  in  the  history 
of  intervention  trials.  Type  II  hyperlipidemic  males  (cholesterol  greater  than 
265  mg/100  ml  and  triglycerides  less  than  300  mg/100  ml)  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  59  were  randomly  allocated  to  either  a  cholesterol-lowering  diet 
and  placebo  group  (n  =  1905)  or  to  a  cholesterol-lowering  diet  and  choles- 
tyramine (24  g/day)  group  (n  -  1905).  Each  participant  is  to  have  a  minimum 
of  7  years  of  follow-up  study.  Primary  end  points  are  coronary  heart  disease 
mortality  and  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction,  with  numerous  other  secondary 
end  points  to  be  recorded.  The  published  expected  reduction  in  serum  cho- 
lesterol was  4%  in  the  control  (diet  only)  group  and  28%  in  the  treatment 
(diet  plus  cholestyramine)  group,  for  a  net  anticipated  serum  cholesterol  re- 
duction of  24%.  The  trial  is  currently  in  progress  and  no  results  have  been 
published.  However,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  LRC  trial  is  currently 
achieving  approximately  one-half  of  their  goal,  i.e.,  12%-14%  net  serum  cho- 
lesterol reduction.  Scheduled  completion  date  of  the  trial  is  1983. 


Multiple  Risk  Factor  Intervention  Trial  (MRFIT) 

This  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  initiated  clinical  trial  began 
in  1972  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1982.  Contract  funding  for  22 
clinical  centers  and  4  support  facilities  make  this  project  one  of  the  largest  in 
terms  of  number  of  subjects,  manpower,  and  expense  in  the  history  of  clinical 
trials  of  the  lipid  hypothesis.  Males,  aged  35-57  years  with  no  evidence  of 
heart  disease  but  considered  at  high  risk  (diastolic  blood  pressure  higher  than 
90  mm  Hg,  and/or  serum  cholesterol  greater  than  260  mg/100  ml,  and/or 
smokers)  according  to  the  Framingham  study  risk  predictions,  have  been 
randomized  to  an  intervention  group  {n  -  6428)  or  a  nonintervention  group 
(n  =  6433).  Intervention  is  to  be  accomplished  by  dietary  modification,  control 
of  high  blood  pressure,  and  cessation  of  cigarette  smoking.  Follow-up  is  to 
be  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  6  years.  The  expected  reduction  in  serum 
cholesterol  was  10%  but  the  most  recently  published  result  of  achieved  serum 
cholesterol  reduction  is  7.4%  at  4  years  after  entry  into  the  trial.  The  primary 
end  point  is  death  due  to  coronary  heart  disease;  other  major  end  points  are 
norifatal  myocardial  infarction,  death  from  all  cardiovascular  events,  and  death 
from  all  causes.  Data  concerning  the  end  points  of  the  trial  have  not  yet  been 
published. 
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Program  on  the  Surgical  Control  of  the  Hyperlipidemias  (POSCH) 

POSCH  is  an  investigator-initiated  randomized  secondary  prevention  clinical 
trial  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
[18].  Initial  work  (pilot  phase)  began  in  1973.  There  are  a  total  of  four  clinical 
centers,  with  one  centralized  Upid  lab.  AU  support  facilities  are  located  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  originating  center.  One  thousand  subjects  are 
planned  for  the  trial;  the  trial  is  stUl  in  the  recruitment  phase.  Subjects  are 
male  and  female  volunteers,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  64  years,  who  have 
sustained  one  (and  only  one)  documented  myocardial  infarction  within  the 
preceding  five  years,  and  who  have  serum  cholesterol  levels  of  220  mg/100 
ml  or  greater  or  low  density  lipoprotein  cholesterol  levels  of  at  least  140  mg/ 
100  ml  if  the  serum  cholesterol  level  is  between  200  and  219  mg/100  ml. 
Subjects  are  not  accepted  into  the  trial  with  secondary  hyperlipidemia;  in- 
dividuals with  hypertension,  diabetes,  obesity,  and  other  major  diseases  are 
excluded.  The  mode  of  intervention  is  partial  ileal  bypass,  a  surgical  procedure 
designed  to  lower  circulating  blood  cholesterol  levels  by  an  average  of  40% 
and  provide  essentially  obligatory  intervention  protocol  adherence,  i.e.,  min- 
imal dropout  from  treatment.  Up  to  500  subjects  wiU  be  randomized  to  the 
control  group  and  up  to  500  subjects  will  be  randomized  to  the  surgical 
intervention  group;  all  subjects  are  to  be  followed  a  minimum  of  5  years.  The 
primary  end  point  of  the  trial  is  death  from  all  causes;  secondary  end  points 
are  fatal  and  nonfatal  myocardial  infarction,  serial  coronary  arteriography 
changes,  doppler  assessment  of  peripheral  occlusive  disease,  and  new  ECG 
abnormalities.  Although  the  trial  is  still  in  progress,  the  reported  serum  cho- 
lesterol reduction  in  the  surgical  group  at  three  years  is  31%  [19,20].  Signif- 
icantly, the  LDL-cholesterol  fraction  is  reduced  44%  at  three  years  {p  <  0.05) 
and  there  was  a  net  10%  difference  in  the  HDL-cholesterol  between  the  sxir- 
gery  (-1.1%)  and  the  control  (  —  11.1%)  groups.  This  trial  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1988. 


COST  SUMMARY 

For  the  early  clinical  trials  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  more 
recent  trials  in  Europe,  no  financial  data  are  available.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  financial  information  on  the  following  trials:  Minnesota  Coronary  Sur- 
vey (MCS),  Coronary  Drug  Project  (CDP),  Coronary  Primary  Prevention  Trial 
(LRC),  Multiple  Risk  Factor  Intervention  Trial  (MRFIT),  and  the  Program  on 
the  Surgical  Control  of  the  Hyperlipidemias  (POSCH).  Two  of  the  above  trials 
have  been  completed  (MCS  and  CDP);  the  remaining  are  in  progress. 

The  Minnesota  Coronary  Survey  was  funded  by  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  (NHLBI)  as  an  investigator-initiated  grant  and  was  con- 
ducted between  1967  and  1973  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The  Coronary 
Drug  Project,  which  was  also  a  grant  of  the  NHLBI,  was  active  between  1966 
and  1974  and  the  total  cost  was  $41,500,000.  LRC  and  MRFIT  are  NHLBI 
conti-acts  v^th  obUgations  through  fiscal  year  1980  of  $99,859,176  for  MRFIT 
and  $126,144,589  for  LRC.  Total  funds  allocated  to  the  present  date  for  LRC 
are  $142,864,000  through  June  of  1982;  estimated  total  cost  for  MRFIT  to  the 
plaimed  completion  of  this  tiial  in  1982  are  $115,769,176.  For  the  POSCH  taial 
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the  allocated  funding  through  June  of  1985  is  $25,899,337;  the  estimated  costs 
for  this  trial  to  the  scheduled  date  of  completion  (June  1988)  are  $30,399,337. 

Using  the  figures  given  above  and  the  number  of  recruited  and  planned 
subjects  for  these  five  studies,  the  cost  per  subject  in  the  trial  is  $635  for  the 
MCS,  $8,282  for  the  CDP,  $37,270  for  the  LRC,  $9,019  for  MRFIT,  and  $30,000 
for  POSCH.  In  order  to  bring  the  dollar  figures  for  the  MCS  and  the  CDP 
into  line  with  the  more  recent  LRC,  MRFIT,  and  POSCH  studies,  we  can 
(roughly)  double  the  costs  of  the  earlier  studies.  This  will  now  allow  a  ranking 
by  cost  per  subject  in  the  trial  for  these  five  studies:  MCS  ($1,270),  MRFIT 
($9,019),  CDP  ($16,564),  POSCH  ($30,000),  and  LRC  ($37,270).  The  MCS,  CDP, 
LRC,  and  MRFIT  trials  employ  diet  and/or  drug  intervention;  the  POSCH 
study  provides  for  surgical  intervention  in  one-half  of  the  subjects  and  three 
sequential  coronary  arteriograms  for  all  of  the  subjects. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  pertinent  data  of  this  review. 


REFLECTIONS  AND  QUESTIONS— 1982 

1.  All  completed  randomized  clinical  trials  of  lipid  intervention  for  ather- 
osclerotic cardiovascular  disease  have  shown  no  convincing  evidence  for 
disease  retardation,  arrest,  or  reversal  associated  with  plasma  cholesterol 
reduction,  although  in  no  trial  has  cholesterol  reduction  been  marked  and 
in  many  it  has  been  miniscule. 

2.  All  trials,  except  for  POSCH,  have  employed  either  or  both  diet  and  drug 
therapy  for  intervention. 

3.  The  net  mean  calculable  cholesterol  reduction  achieved  by  the  diet  and 
drug  trials  has  been  nine  percent  without  the  LRC  and  the  Swedish 
Combined  Clofibrate  and  Nicotinic  Acid  studies;  if  the  presumptive  re- 
ductions of  these  two  studies  are  included,  this  average  is  10% . 

4.  The  net  maximum  cholesterol  reduction  achieved  by  the  completed  diet 
and  drug  trials  is  as  high  as  14%;  the  net  maximum  cholesterol  reduction 
currently  reported  by  the  ongoing  diet  and  drug  trials  is  that  of  the  Swed- 
ish Combined  Clofibrate  and  Nicotinic  Acid  Trial  and  is  in  the  15%-20% 
range. 

5.  The  only  trial  utilizing  surgical  intervention,  the  POSCH,  is  reporting  a 
sustained  31%  total  plasma  cholesterol  reduction  at  three  years,  with  a 
44%  reduction  in  the  LDL-cholesterol  and  a  10%  net  higher  HDL-choles- 
terol  in  the  surgery  group.  This  study  will  exhibit  the  maximal  interven- 
tion modality  adherence  for  all  of  the  lipid  trials. 

6.  A  positive  statement  for  intervention  in  a  primary  trial  would  not  allow 
for  a  logical  transfer  of  conclusions  to  secondary  intervention;  however, 
a  positive  statement  for  intervention  in  a  secondary  trial  would  allow  an 
eminently  logical  extension  of  conclusions  strongly  supportive  of  primary 
intervention  as  well. 

7.  Lipid  intervention  trials  performed  under  NIH-initiated  contracts  (in  dis- 
tinction to  investigator-initiated  grants)  have  been  the  most  expensive  to 
date. 
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I 

8.  Should  a  government  tax-supported  agency — the  NIH — perform  drug 
studies?  Should  such  studies,  if  attempted,  insist  on  a  strong  financial 
contribution  from  industry? 

9.  Is  rigid,  recurrent  peer  review  and  investigator-initiated  grants  a  proper 
mechanism  for  the  funding  of  intervention  trials  or  should  such  under-  ' 
takings  be  given  a  protected,  privileged  status  under  contract  and  overall  ' 
NIH  control?  I 

10.  What  is  the  best  mechanism  for  goal-effective,  patient-effective,  science- 
effective,  and  cost-effective  funding  of  i?  tervention  trials? 
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ABSTRACT:  Five  concepts  were  presented  for  discussion: 

(1.  Randomization  of  the  first  patient.  At  least  six  examples  are  known  to  the 
author,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  others. 

(2.  Factorially  structured  treatments.  The  advantages  of  conducting  two  trials 
in  the  same  patients  when  there  is  no  suggestion  of  interaction,  and 
documenting  interaction  if  it  exists  must  be  weighed  against  the  potential 
loss  of  power  and  the  inconvenience  of  missing  values. 

(3.  RCT  control  groups  as  a  source  of  unnatural  history.  Such  a  small  percentage 
of  apparently  suitable  patients  are  actually  randomized  in  most  clinical 
trials  that  the  control  group  can  never  be  considered  representative  of 
that  disease  seen  by  practicing  physicians. 

(4.  Bias  in  random  and  nonrandom  treatment  assignments.  Differences  in  risk 
factors  documented  before  randomization  can  be  as  much  responsible  for 
differences  in  outcome  as  the  treatments  under  study. 

(5.  Time  lags  between  innovation,  RCTs,  and  practice.  These  have  varied  from  a 
very  few  years  (coronary  bypass  operations)  to  154  years  (treatment  of 
scurvy). 

DR.  CHALMERS:  This  session  will  consist  of  general  discussion  of  five 
topics  suggested  to  me  by  the  Proceedings  so  far  conducted. 

RANDOMIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST  PATIENT 

In  a  study  of  prophylactic  portacaval  shunt  surgery  carried  out  in  Boston,  the 
first  patient  ever  done  at  the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  was  randomized  [1]. 
In  a  study  of  another  bypass  operation,  that  of  colon  bypass  for  chronic 
encephalopathy  in  patients  with  cirrhosis,  the  first  patient  done  by  members 
of  the  Boston  Interhospital  Liver  Group  was  randomized  [2]  but  there  had 
been  three  patients  so  treated  before  that  time  [3].  A  few  other  examples  of 
randomizing  the  first  patient  have  been  cited  [4] .  More  recently  the  first  patient 
to  receive  intraarterial  streptokinase  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  this  last  year 
was  randomized  [5],  and  as  far  as  is  known  the  first  patient  to  receive  atabrine 
for  the  treatment  of  HBs Ag  +  chronic  hepatitis  was  part  of  an  RCT  [6] . 
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FACTORIALLY  STRUCTURED  TREATMENTS 

Exactly  30  years  ago  this  fall  we  conducted  a  study  in  Kyoto,  Japan  [7],  on 
the  treatment  of  hepatitis,  and  we  were  presented  with  two  very  common 
treatments  which  needed  to  be  evaluated.  One  was  a  high-protein,  high- 
calorie  diet  and  the  other  was  bed  rest.  So  we  combined  them  in  a  two-by- 
two  factorial  design  and  found  no  interaction,  and  thus  answered  both  ques- 
tions with  half  the  number  of  patients  that  we  would  have  had  to  study  if 
we  had  studied  them  sequentially. 

We  then  did  a  second  study  because  we  had  demonstrated  an  effect  of  the 
nutritious  diet.  This  time  we  employed  a  two-by-two-by-two  factorial  design 
to  test  for  the  effects  of  calories,  protein,  and  supplementary  vitamins.  We 
were  able  to  segregate  the  effect  as  being  one  of  the  high  protein  in  the  diet 
and  not  of  the  calories  or  of  the  supplementary  vitamins.  Then  half  of  each 
of  the  eight  groups  had  early  exercise  and  the  other  half  stayed  in  the  hospital 
for  an  extra  ten  days,  and  we  demonstrated  no  bad  effects  of  early  exercise, 
making  it  a  two-by-two  by  two-by-two  factorial  design.  Again,  four  questions 
answered  with  minimal  use  of  patient  material. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cardiovascular  and  the  cancer  clinical  trial  people 
are  drastically  underutilizing  a  very  useful  technique  which  could  save  a  lot 
of  time,  effort  and  money.  Certainly  a  good  example  would  be  AMIS  [8]  and 
BHAT  [9].  Both  of  those  studies  could  have  been  done  at  the  same  time  with 
the  same  patients,  changing  the  protocol  for  AMIS  to  start  aspirin  while  the 
patient  was  in  the  hospital  instead  of  three  months  after  the  MI.  There  was 
really  no  expectation  that  the  two  treatments  would  interact,  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  patients  could  have  been  half  what  it  took  to  settle  both  ques- 
tions. And,  obviously,  the  cost  saved  for  the  government  could  have  been 
enormous.  I  don't  know  how  much  BHAT  cost,  but  the  answer  could  have 
been  available  through  AMIS. 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  Eighteen  million. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  That  would  have  been  an  $18  million  saving  if  someone 
had  thought  in  terms  of  a  two-by-two  factorial  design. 

In  our  collection  of  over  2,500  randomized  control  trials,  less  than  1%  (we 
don't  yet  have  the  exact  number)  have  factorially  structured  treatments,  and 
two  of  them  were  designed  and  executed  by  me.  So  there  are  not  many  people 
who  use  the  technique.  I  find  the  major  problem  lies  with  the  biostatisticians 
who  suffer  from  some  kind  of  extreme  bias  against  it.  I  have  tried  to  sell  the 
technique  to  a  number  of  people  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  they  cite  the 
problems  of  missing  values  and  potential  interaction  as  prohibitive.  Yet  it  is 
the  only  way  available  to  detect  interaction,  pharmacologically  a  most  im- 
portant phenomenon.  So  I  don't  accept  that  as  a  legitimate  argument  against 
factorial  studies. 

DR.  MEINERT:  I  am  always  skeptical  of  free  lunches.  I  don't  think  you  get 
a  free  lunch  with  the  factorially  structured  treatments  because  if  you  are  really 
going  to  take  advantage  of  the  structures,  you  indeed  have  to  meet  certain 
assumptions  and  sometimes  those  assumptions  are  troublesome. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  structures  may  be  advantageous  but  the  "free 
lunch"  you  talked  about  with  regard  to  the  AMIS  and  BHAT  may  not  be  free. 
What  would  you  do  there?  You'd  have  aspirin  alone,  aspirin  and  propranolol, 
and  propranolol  alone,  and  only  one  control  group. 
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DR.  CHALMERS:  You  would  have  to  have  equally  sized  groups  to  con- 
veniently detect  both  main  and  interaction  effects.  If  there  is  no  aspi- 
rin-propranolol  interaction  and  you  have  1000  in  each  group,  you  then  have 
2000  who  get  propranolol  and  2000  who  don't  to  compare,  and  you  have  2000 
who  get  aspirin  and  2000  who  don't.  That  is  under  one  assumption  which  is 
that  you  demonstrate  there  is  no  interaction,  and  I  suspect  that  the  numbers 
are  large  enough  here  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
interaction. 

DR.  FISHER:  Well,  there  is  less  power  for  the  interaction.  If  you  take  it  to 
an  extreme,  take  five  drugs  that  you  are  pretty  sure  don't  interact,  you  have 
32  treatment  groups. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  We  looked  at  protein,  calorie,  vitamin  and  early  exercise 
effects  in  one  study.  A  two-by-two-by- two-by-two  factorial  structure  was  used 
[7]. 

DR.  FISHER:  It  gets  harder  and  harder. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Because  the  numbers  in  each  block  get  smaller  and  smaller. 
Yes. 

DR.  MEINERT:  So,  indeed,  if  you  combine  the  treatments  such  as  used  in 
AMIS  and  BHAT  into  a  single  study  you  get  by  with  one  data  center  as 
opposed  to  two,  certainly. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  And  you  get  by  with  4000  patients  rather  than  8000. 

DR.  ELASHOFF:  But  if  there  is  an  interaction,  then  you  don't  get  by  with 
the  4000. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Right.  And  tell  me  some  other  way  you  could  ever  detect 
that  interaction,  which  might  be  critically  important  if  patients  are  going  to 
go  on  aspirin  and  on  beta  blockers  from  now  on. 

DR.  ELASHOFF:  But  you  may  not  have  the  power  to  detect  it  because  you 
only  have  1000  in  the  control  group. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  But  that  is  a  pretty  powerful  study  even  so. 

DR.  MEINERT:  But  then  it  isn't  so  much  an  argument  for  factorially  struc- 
tured treatments  as  it  is  just  an  argument  for  doing  larger  studies. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  No.  Because  if  you  got  by  powerwise,  you  would  be 
answering  two  questions  with  4000  patients  instead  of  8000.  If  it  turns  out 
there  is  interaction,  then  you  would  be  learning  something  about  the  man- 
agement of  patients  with  regard  to  aspirin  and  propranolol  which  you  never 
will  be  able  to  learn  now  because  you  never  again  will  be  able  to  have  a  control 
group  taking  neither  aspirin  nor  propranolol.  So,  if  you  ever  want  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  an  interaction  between  aspirin  or  some  other  drug  that  might 
come  along,  you  are  stuck  with  the  fact  that  you  can't  have  a  control  group 
for  propranolol  and,  therefore,  you  can't  have  a  two-by-two  factorial  design. 

DR.  MEINERT:  But  the  first  thing  you  would  like  to  do  with  that  design 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  people  in  the  control  group.  You  have  two 
treatment  groups  you  are  comparing. 

DR.  GEHAN:  You  could  do  that  consistent  with  the  factorial  structures. 
You  could  have  a  factorial  design  with  2500  in  each  group. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  All  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  little  more  evidence  that 
biostatisticians  have  seriously  considered  factorially  structured  treatments.  I 
was  on  the  data  monitoring  committee  for  a  study  of  hyperimmune  gam- 
maglobulin for  hepatitis  in  which  most  of  the  patients  were  on  steroids  and 
I  fought  long  and  hard  with  the  investigators,  trying  to  persuade  them  that 
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instead  of  withdrawing  everybody  from  steroids  or  not  allowing  steroids  (and 
the  investigators  were  divided  50-50  as  to  whether  steroids  were  essential  or 
not)  they  should  use  a  two-by-two  factorial  treatment  structure  and  settle 
both  questions;  their  biostatistician  said  we  could  not  do  that.  It  would  con- 
found things.  It  would  confuse  the  clinical  investigation.  So  they  went  ahead 
to  compare  a  single  treatment  with  the  placebo.  There  was  no  sign  of  gross 
antibody  effect  in  120  patients  [10].  And  then  they  did  a  similar  study  of 
steroids  that  showed  they  also  had  no  effect  [11]. 

Patients  are  scarce  for  such  trials.  The  investigators  could  have  learned 
about  both  treatments  simultaneously.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  being  interested  in  interaction  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  gammaglobulin 
and  a  steroid.  Both  may  have  an  immunologic  effect  on  patients. 

DR.  MEINERT:  Part  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of  a  trial.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  combine  treatments  into  a  factorial  structure  if  the  trials 
in  question  emerge  from  different  initiatives.  You  should  look  sometimes  at 
use  of  the  structures  in  investigator-initiated  trials  as  opposed  to  government- 
initiated  trials. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  The  N  might  be  too  small. 

DR.  KLIMT:  Tom,  you  will  recall  the  rather  unpleasant  session  at  the  NIH 
where  it  was  suggested  that  one  trial  be  carried  out  instead  of  three,  to  test 
aspirin,  sulfinpyrazonie,  and  persantine  against  placebo.  So  you  could  save 
on  the  size  of  the  placebo-treated  group  and  the  amount  of  support  structures. 
And  you  would  have  at  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  three  active  treatments. 
For  example,  it  is  possible  that  the  combination  of  propranolol  and  aspirin 
may  well  be  the  best  combination  we  have  for  secondary  prevention.  But  we 
have  no  such  trial. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  That  is  right.  And  you  never  can  have  it  now. 

DR.  KLIMT:  So  I  think  that  is  the  major  reason  for  factorially  structured 
treatments,  not  the  saving. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you  about  the  reason. 

Another  factorial  study  we  did  was  an  evaluation  of  ascorbic  acid  for  both 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  common  cold  [12].  We  had  a  group  getting 
no  ascorbic  acid  either  for  treatment  or  for  prevention;  we  had  a  group  getting 
it  only  for  prevention;  a  group  getting  it  only  for  treatment;  and  a  group 
getting  three  grams  a  day  for  prevention  who  got  three  more  grams  a  day  if 
they  got  a  cold.  It  worked  beautifully.  We  answered  both  questions  simul- 
taneously, except  for  the  fact  that  some  volunteers  cheated  and  we  had  to 
stop  the  study  because  the  placebo  was  detected  and  those  receiving  it  dropped 
out  more  often  than  those  on  ascorbic  acid. 

DR.  STAMLER:  You  would  be  interested  to  know  that  with  Dick  Reming- 
ton's help — speaking  about  biostatisticians — a  proposal  for  a  partial  factorially 
structured  multiple  risk  intervention  trial  was  made  to  NHLBI  eight  years 
before  MRFIT  started.  That  went  down  the  pipe  not  on  a  scientific  issue  but 
the  issue  that  Ted  Cooper,  as  the  new  director,  wasn't  prepared  to  tolerate 
that  kind  of  a  grant  in  terms  of  the  money  involved.  It  had  a  sample  size  of 
18,000.  MRFIT  went  ahead  with  12,000  for  better  or  worse. 

DR.  MEINERT:  You  would  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Hyperten- 
sion Prevention  Trial,  just  recently  funded,  has  factorially  structured  treat- 
ments. So  there  is  no  philosophical  opposition  to  what  you  propose.  And  I 
am  involved  in  that  trial. 
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DR.  GEHAN:  In  cancer  clinical  trials,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  bias  on 
the  part  of  biostatisticians  against  the  use  of  two-by-two  factorial  designs. 
Among  several  examples  that  I  am  familiar  with,  I  would  like  to  mention  an 
early  study  of  the  Brain  Tumor  Study  Group  in  which  a  two-by-two  factorial 
was  used  to  study  x-ray  therapy  and  chemotherapy  (BCNU)  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  with  anaplastic  gliomas  [13].  All  patients  received  surgery  and  the 
two  factors  were  x-ray  and  chemotherapy. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  And  some  patients  got  both  or  neither? 

DR.  GEHAN:  Right.  This  study  established  a  definite  benefit  for  radio- 
therapy in  the  enhancement  of  survival  and  a  marginal  benefit  for  chemo- 
therapy. I  think  the  problem  in  most  cancer  clinical  trials  now  is  that  if  you 
have  two  forms  of  treatment,  you  can  get  physicians  to  agree  to  give  either 
or  both  of  the  two  treatments,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  agreement  for  the 
no  treatment  arm. 

DR.  SMITH:  We  are  in  the  same  boat  now  with  multiple  risk  factor  inter- 
ventions in  prevention  of  cardiovascular  disease. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Incidentally,  the  Mount  Sinai  intra-arterial  streptokinase 
study  uses  a  two-by-two  factorial  treatment  structure  [5]  in  which  the  no 
treatment  group  stays  on  the  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  gets  standard  therapy, 
and  the  catheterized  patients  receive  nitroglycerin  intra-arterially,  streptoki- 
nase intra-arterially,  or  both.  So  it  is  a  slight  twist  in  the  sense  that  one  group 
doesn't  go  to  the  cath  lab.  But  there  is  a  group  that  gets  both  nitroglycerin 
and  streptokinase,  and  one  that  gets  one  and  one  the  other. 

RCT  CONTROL  GROUPS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  UNNATURAL  HISTORY 

There  has  been  some  reference  this  morning  to  the  control  group  of  random- 
ized control  trials  being  a  useful  data  base  for  the  natural  history  of  a  disease. 
I  brought  along  a  slide  from  Thad  Prout  that  is  germane  to  this  point  [14].  It 
is  a  description  of  patient  recruitment  in  a  study  of  acute  myocardial  infarction 
(Table  1.)  It  documents  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  eligible  patients 
may  be  randomized  in  a  trial,  and  the  patients  studied  are  certainly  not  typical 
of  patients  with  the  disease.  And  Bill  Friedewald  told  us  this  morning  that 
only  25%  of  the  BHAT  patients  seen  by  the  investigators  got  into  the  study. 

Table  1    Patient  Recruitment  in  a  Study  of  Acute  Myocardial  Infarction 


%  Remaining  eligible  from  each  protocol  category 


%  of  the 
total 


Protocol 
category 


%  of  the 


previous 


100 
65 
52 
19 
17 
13 
5 
4 
3 


PIS  admitted 
Suspect  AMI 
Age  eligible 
Clinical  MI 
Alive  5  days 
"Study"  AMI 


100 
65 
80 
35 
90 
75 
40 
85 
75 


Exc.  criteria 
MD  consent 

PT  consent  and  randomized 


Source:  Prout  TE:  Patient  recruitment  techniques  in  clinical  trials.  Controlled  Clin  Trials  1:313-318, 
1981. 
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The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  don't  think  dinical  trials  provide  data  that 
can  ever  be  used  to  study  the  natural  history  of  a  disease  process.  I  would 
call  it  the  unnatural  history  of  the  disease  when  a  placebo  group  in  a  ran- 
domized control  trial  is  studied. 

Another  even  better  example  probably  is  the  Program  on  the  Surgical 
Control  of  Hyperlipidemia.  Henry  Buchwald,  what  precentage  of  eligible  post- 
myocardial  infarction  patients  are  randomized  in  your  study? 

DR.  BUCHWALD:  Ten  percent  of  those  that  come  into  the  clinic.  About 
one  percent  of  those  that  are  screened  by  telephone.  And  about  one  per 
million  of  the  overall  adult  population. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Those  of  you  who  know  the  POSCH  protocol  and  know 
what  a  patient  has  to  go  through  before  he  gets  randomized,  including  cardiac 
catheterization,  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  an  unusual  group  compared 
to  all  the  patients  who  have  had  a  myocardial  infarction.  It  is  a  group  that  is 
very  interested  in  doing  something  about  their  health  and  are  intelligent  and 
interested  in  research. 


BIAS  IN  RANDOM  AND  NONRANDOM  TREATMENT 
ASSIGNMENTS 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  yesterday  about  randomization  and  the  possible 
distortions  that  result  from  inadequacies  in  the  process  of  assignment  of 
patients  to  treatment  groups.  We  have  an  elective  course  for  medical  students 
in  which  they  attend  sessions  throughout  the  year  and  then  work  all  summer, 
and  have  odd  jobs  after  that  working  on  various  aspects  of  clinical  trials.  One 
of  our  students  looked  at  the  assignment  processes  in  trials  involving  treat- 
ment of  acute  myocardial  infarction,  chosen  because  of  three  unique  advan- 
tages of  those  trials  [15].  One,  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  In  a  25-year  period 
we  found  138  trials  of  one  kind  of  assignment  or  another.  Two,  the  end  point 
was  constant  and  reliable  in  all  of  them.  It  was  death  in  hospital.  Three,  most 
of  the  papers  gave  sufficient  data  on  baseline  variables  to  allow  us  to  check 
on  the  validity  of  the  treatment  assignment. 

We  classified  as  BR,  or  bUnded  randomization,  those  papers  in  which  the 
patient  assignment  was  determined  from  opaque  envelope,  telephone  call  or 
prearranged  bottle  of  medication. 

Unblind  randomization,  UBR,  included  trials  randomized  from  an  open 
table  of  random  numbers  where  the  investigator  may  see  the  next  number 
in  line,  by  date  of  birth  or  entry  into  the  study,  by  chart  number  or  some 
other  relatively  random  system  by  which  physicians  could  know  the  treatment 
assignment  when  they  select  the  patients.  We  could  put  coin  flipping  in  this 
category  because  it  is  conceivable  that  the  "wrong"  coin  could  fall  to  the  floor 
and  require  repeating  because  the  flipper  had  a  glimpse  of  the  head  or  taU. 
Some  of  you  might  say  that  date  of  entry  and  chart  number  are  not  random, 
but  in  a  sense  it  is  chance  that  determines  the  order  in  which  patients  might 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  investigators;  but  they  could  be  biased  in  the 
selection  if  they  knew  which  treatment  was  next. 

The  third  group  is  what  we  call  the  simultaneous  selected  controls.  Patients 
in  this  group  are  assigned  to  treatment  by  a  method  more  susceptible  to 
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clinical  judgment  than  chance.  The  common  example  was  the  coronary  care 
unit  in  which  patients  were  admitted  to  the  unit  if  a  bed  was  available  but 
not  if  it  was  not.  One  can  imagine  that  a  bed  could  quickly  be  freed  up  for 
a  patient  who  really  needed  it.  Or  there  are  situations  in  which  patients  might 
be  treated  one  way  in  one  unit  of  a  hospital  and  another  way  in  another. 

And,  finally,  the  historical  control,  HC,  in  which  patients  were  selected 
from  hospital  charts  or  from  reports  in  the  literature  or  from  computerized 
data  bases,  sometimes  matched  by  prognostic  risk  criteria,  a  process  variably 
susceptible  to  bias. 

In  the  blinded  randomization  group,  the  patients  are  selected  and  informed 
consent  is  obtained  without  any  clue  or  knowledge  of  which  treatment  is 
coming  up  next.  If  the  patients  say  yes,  they  are  randomized,  they  get  treat- 
ment A  or  treatment  B;  if  they  say  no,  they  are  not  enrolled  in  the  study. 

In  the  unblinded  randomization  the  randomization  process  has  been  ex- 
ecuted before  the  patient  is  selected  but  the  doctor  may  also  know  the  result 
before  the  patient  is  accepted.  That  offers  an  enormous  opportunity  for  bias 
in  acting  on  criteria  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  bias  may  influence  the 
vigor  with  which  informed  consent  is  sought. 

All  of  you  are,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  if  you  favor  treatment  A  and  you 
have  a  patient  with  a  good  prognosis  and  the  patient  is  going  to  get  treatment 
A,  and  the  patient  doesn't  want  to  get  in  the  study,  you  are  willing  to  sit 
down  and  spend  a  good  long  time — I'm  talking  about  your  unconscious  now — 
persuading  the  patient  to  enter  the  study.  But  if  you  favor  treatment  A  and 
the  patient  looks  pretty  rocky,  although  he  fills  the  written  criteria  of  selection, 
and  the  patient  says  he'd  rather  not  be  in  the  study,  you're  much  more  easily 
persuaded.  Doctors  often  don't  appreciate  that  informed  consent  can  be  ob- 
tained from  almost  any  patient  at  any  time  by  any  doctor  if  that  doctor  has 
a  good  relationship  with  the  patient.  I  think  the  cause  of  recruitment  diffi- 
culties is  not  with  the  patient  at  all;  it  is  with  the  doctors. 

DR.  KLIMT:  Tom,  is  it  ever  a  practice  to  get  informed  consent  after  ran- 
domization? 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Well,  Marv  Zelen,  if  he  were  here,  would  say  it  is  the 
only  way  to  do  it  in  certain  cases.  You  randomize  patients  first  and  if  they 
fall  in  the  group  that  is  experimental,  then  you  obtain  informed  consent  [16]. 
I  object  strongly  to  Zelen's  method  of  treatment  assignment  because  for  at 
least  half  the  patients  you  know  what  the  treatment  is  going  to  be  when  you 
try  to  get  the  informed  consent,  and  you  can  be  influenced  by  your  bias. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  In  NSABP  Protocol  B-06,  where  we  encountered  some 
difficulty  with  patient  recruitment,  we  used  a  "prerandomization"  scheme 
that  differs  from  the  one  used  by  Zelen.  One  of  the  problems  was  that  many 
of  the  physicians  were  reluctant  to  approach  patients  at  the  time  of  random- 
ization about  chance  assignment  to  one  therapy  involving  breast  removal  and 
another  therapy  involving  cosmetic  preservation  of  the  breast. 

Instead,  if  a  patient  is  eligible  for  the  trial  the  physician  calls  Headquarters 
and  provides  the  patient's  name  and  the  eligibility  criteria  are  checked.  Then 
the  patient  is  randomized  and  the  physician  informed  what  treatment  she 
should  receive. 

Then  the  physician  meets  with  the  patient  and  informs  her  about  the  clinical 
trial  and  the  various  treatment  options.  The  patient  is  informed  as  to  her 
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assignment.  At  this  point  she  signs  the  informed  consent.  In  doing  this,  all 
patients  are  followed,  including  those  who  refuse  the  protocol  therapy.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  prerandomization  scheme  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
women  who  refuse  to  participate  once  they  are  informed. 

The  number  of  refusals  are  closely  monitored  and  if  a  physician  has  a  high 
refusal  rate,  he  is  not  allowed  to  continue  participating  in  this  trial.  Our  refusal 
rate  on  that  protocol  is  about  nine  percent.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  we  had 
to  make  this  compromise  because  with  the  usual  randomization  scheme  we 
were  not  acquiring  a  sufficient  number  of  patients. 

1  think  this  is  an  alternative  where  all  patients  give  informed  consent.  My 
understanding  of  Zelen's  was  he  had  a  standard  treatment  and  those  patients 
receiving  the  standard  treatment  did  not  have  informed  consent. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Yes,  but  if  they  got  the  experimental  treatment  they  had 
to  give  informed  consent. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  My  understanding  is  that  NCI  considers  this  "qualified 
randomization"  to  be  unethical.  Secondly,  in  our  protocol,  we  encounter  the 
problem  of  determining  the  standard  treatment.  Some  physicians  would  argue 
that  it  is  the  lumpectomy  while  others  would  consider  it  to  be  a  total  mas- 
tectomy. 

DR.  MEINERT:  It  sounds  to  me  with  prerandomization  that  physicians  are 
likely  to  go  to  patients  and  say  "we  think  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  you" 
and  thereby  not  make  them  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  involved  in  a 
randomized  trial. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  Well,  the  informed  consent  that  they  sign  spells  out  that 
they  were  randomized,  lists  all  of  the  treatment  options,  and  that  they  are 
part  of  a  randomized  trial. 

DR.  MEINERT:  Then  I  don't  understand  the  rationale  for  the  prerandom- 
ization. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  The  rationale  is  simply  that  the  physician  felt  uncom- 
fortable informing  a  patient  of  a  chance  selection  to  determine  if  the  breast 
would  be  removed.  Again,  you  can  argue  that  you  don't  see  the  difference, 
but  the  physicians  felt  very  strongly. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  would  share  Curt's  concern,  regardless  of  what  was  written 
on  paper.  It  does  take  courage  in  a  situation  where  a  person  is  expecting  you 
to  be  absolutely  knowledgeable  to  say,  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  heard  of 
this  design  before. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  You  are  assuming  that  the  patient  just  wouldn't  bother 
reading  the  informed  consent? 

DR.  FISHER:  No,  no!  I  am  assuming  that  the  situation  is  emotional.  It  is 
a  combination  of  the  written  and  verbal  information  you  give.  But  the  inves- 
tigators have  to  say  we  don't  know  which  treatment  is  best,  unless  they  want 
to  have  a  lot  of  dropouts  after  randomization. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  As  I  have  already  indicated,  there  can  not  be  many  drop- 
outs if  the  procedure  is  to  be  effective.  It's  certainly  not  a  "cure  all"  for  a 
conventional  randomization  scheme. 

DR.  GEHAN:  If  Marv  Zelen  were  here,  I  think  what  he  would  say  is  that 
unblinded  randomization  is  very  close  to  his  randomized  consent  design.  If 
you  randomize  for  treatment  A  and  seek  consent  for  treatment  A,  that  be- 
comes essentially  his  randomized  consent  design  if  you  accept  the  modifi- 
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cation  that  there  are  no  discarded  patients.  That  is,  if  you  seek  consent  for 
treatment  A  and  the  patient  refuses  it,  Marv  still  would  count  him  in  the 
treatment  A  group  and  similarly  for  the  treatment  B  group.  So,  if  you  elim- 
inated that  last  possibility,  it  is  essentially  equivalent  to  his  design. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  In  the  case  of  controls  that  are  selected  from  present  or 
past  patients  (simultaneous  or  historical  controls),  one  selects  patients  for  an 
exciting  new  therapy  and  if  they  give  informed  consent,  they  get  the  exper- 
imental treatment,  and  if  they  say  no,  they  are  out.  To  achieve  a  treatment 
B  group,  you  match  or  you  look  for  patients  by  various  methods  susceptible 
to  bias. 

An  additional  point  which  I  think  people  have  lost  track  of  is  that  there  is 
no  informed  consent  procedure  involved  in  the  selection  of  historical  or  se- 
lected controls.  That  to  me  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  That  is  the 
primary  reason,  I  think,  for  the  frequent  differences  in  the  medically  treated 
patients  that  are  not  part  of  a  controlled  trial.  The  patients  we  saw  and 
considered  for  randomization  but  didn't  get  informed  consent  because  they 
didn't  look  as  though  they  were  in  good  enough  shape  to  go  through  surgery 
had  a  much  worse  prognosis  than  those  who  were  enrolled  [1].  When  you 
have  to  explain  to  somebody  exactly  what  is  going  on,  you  may  eliminate  a 
lot  of  critically  ill  patients. 

When  we  looked  at  the  results  of  the  AMI  studies  classified  by  the  four 
types  of  treatment  assignment,  we  found  that  the  blind  randomization  studies 
had  the  smallest  number  of  significant  differences  in  case  fatality  rates  be- 
tween treatment  and  control  groups,  and  the  historically  and  simultaneous 
controlled  studies  the  most.  The  unblind  randomization  group  was  in-be- 
tween. These  differences  were  almost  exactly  parallelled  by  the  distributions 
of  pre-assignment  risk  factors.  The  blind  randomization  studies  had  the  ex- 
pected numbers  of  significant  maldistributions  {p  <  0.05%)  and  the  others 
had  progressively  more,  suggesting  an  increasing  bias  in  case  assignment. 


TIME  LAGS  BETWEEN  INNOVATION,  RCT's,  AND  PRACTICE 

I  looked  at  the  time  lags  between  the  first  report  of  a  new  therapy  (innovation), 
the  first  RCT  (trial),  and  general  adoption  by  practitioners  (usage).  The  first 
reported  series  of  ligation  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  we  found  was  1955 
[17].  And  then  the  two  RCTs  were  performed  in  1959  and  1960  [18,19].  The 
operation  was  promptly  abandoned,  but  a  possible  factor  was  the  advent  of 
apparently  better  procedures. 

The  Vineberg  operation,  i.e.,  inserting  the  internal  mammary  artery  into 
the  myocardium,  on  the  other  hand,  was  first  reported  in  1957  [20].  And  then 
the  VA  study  which  actually  had  been  done  quite  a  while  before  was  only 
reported  in  the  1980s  [21].  So  the  lag  was  24  years.  The  first  reported  RCT 
for  coronary  bypass  surgery  was  reported  in  1977  [22].  So,  in  that  case  there 
was  a  minimum  of  10  years  before  randomized  control  trials  began  to  come 
out,  with  I  guess  the  VA  left  main  artery  results  being  the  first  [23]. 

DR.  FISHER:  It  turns  out  that  the  first  patient  treated  with  mammary 
ligation  was  in  1954. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Okay.  Close  enough.  Obviously,  ligation  and  the  Vi- 
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neberg  operation  are  no  longer  carried  out,  in  part  because  of  lack  of  confir- 
mation by  an  RCT  but  mostly  because  we  have  something  better  in  saphenous 
vein  bypass  operations. 

With  regard  to  how  often  these  operations  are  done,  it  is  hard  to  get  good 
data  on  doctors  making  decisions  in  individual  cases.  But  what  we  have  done 
is  look  at  doctors'  opinions  about  who  should  be  operated  on,  as  expressed 
in  the  published  literature  [24] .  In  this  case  we  blinded  the  source  of  the  paper 
and  looked  at  the  opinion  and  then  we  blinded  the  opinion  and  looked  at 
the  source  of  the  paper,  so  that  we  could  control  our  possible  biases.  There 
is  a  clearcut,  highly  statistically  significant  relationship  in  that  whether  or  not 
doctors  advocate  coronary  bypass  surgery  depends  on  how  they  are  trained, 
charitably,  or  how  they  make  their  living,  uncharitably. 

The  statement  is  true  both  for  angina  (chronic  as  well  as  unstable)  and  for 
acute  myocardial  infarction.  The  surgeons  advocate  surgery  and  the  internists 
are  not  quite  that  enthusiastic. 

With  regard  to  radical  mastectomy,  the  tiials  for  radical  versus  simple 
mastectomy  were  in  1969  [25] — and  1973  [26].  Halsted  introduced  radical 
mastectomy  in  1894  [27],  McWhirter  proposed  use  of  simple  mastectomy  in 
1948  [28].  And  exactly  the  same  thing  holds  here  in  that  when  we  did  a  survey 
of  opinions  as  to  whether  patients  should  have  radical  or  simple  mastectomy, 
we  found  that  surgeons  thought  they  should  have  radical  mastectomy  and 
the  radiotherapists  thought  they  should  have  simple  mastectomy  plus  radio- 
therapy. Again,  a  statistically  significant  distinction. 

In  the  case  of  prophylactic  radiation  after  radical  mastectomy,  first  proposed 
in  1936  [29],  23  years  passed  before  the  first  trials,  and  all  of  them,  with  one 
minor  exception,  have  been  negative  for  survival  [30] .  The  last  survey  I  saw 
is  that  radiotherapy  is  done  in  a  third  of  patients  who  are  still  having  radical 
or  modified  radical  resection.  And,  again,  the  radiotherapists  say  that  in  spite 
of  the  contioUed  trials  you  should  give  the  patients  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  give  them  x-ray  therapy,  and  the  nonradiotherapists  say  that  because  of 
the  controlled  trials  the  therapy  is  not  indicated  [24]. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  concept  of  ran- 
domization, which  I  view  as  one  of  the  great  intellectual  contiibutions  of  the 
20th  century,  really  only  came  in  in  the  1930s  with  Fisher.  So,  in  some  sense 
with  radical  mastectomy,  I  think  you  might  pick  1950  as  a  reasonable  date 
when  randomization  was  even  a  plausible  alternative.  Maybe  over  in  England 
a  few  years  earlier. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Stilbestrol  for  spontaneous  abortion,  which  first  was 
used  in  1942  [31],  was  found  to  have  no  effect  in  five  studies  performed 
between  1950  and  1955.  One  was  an  RCT  and  the  others  used  alternative 
cases  or  were  assigned  by  chart  number  or  some  other  nonblinded  method. 
But  three  of  the  studies  blinded  the  physicians  and  patients.  Six  historically 
controlled  trials  showed  the  drug  to  be  beneficial.  It  wasn't  until  1971,  when 
cancer  of  the  vagina  in  the  female  offspring  was  first  described,  that  people 
started  to  diminish  the  use  of  stilbestiol  [31]. 

We  looked  at  all  the  textbooks  of  Ob-Gyn  over  this  period  of  time  and  did 
find  a  spurt  of  enthusiasm  around  the  1950s  based  on  the  uncontrolled  trials, 
but  by  about  1958  to  1960  most  of  the  textbooks  had  come  around  to  saying 
the  drug  should  not  be  used.  This  is  long  before  the  1971  cancer  discovery. 
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DR.  MEINERT:  Tom,  the  date  I  assume  you  are  using  for  assessment  of 
time  lapse  is  the  date  the  trial  was  published,  not  when  it  was  started. 
DR.  CHALMERS:  These  are  all  published  dates. 

DR.  MEINERT:  So  they  could  have  started  several  years  earlier  than  the 
times  you  report? 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Yes.  Bed  rest  for  hepatitis  was  first  vigorously  advocated 
in  1945  [32],  shown  to  be  ineffective  in  1955  [7]  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
another  trial  [33].  We  did  a  survey  in  1973  [31]  which  showed  that  in  university 
hospitals  physicians  were  still  prescribing  strict  bed  rest  for  about  50%  of 
patients  and  in  community  hospitals  in  about  70%  of  the  cases. 

In  the  case  of  a  bland  or  sippy  diet  for  peptic  ulcer,  eight  published  trials 
have  shown  that  the  composition  of  the  diet  has  no  influence  on  healing,  but 
it  took  37  years  for  them  to  be  done,  and,  again,  a  survey  in  1973  showed 
that  35  of  38  doctors  in  university  and  community  hospitals  were  still  pre- 
scribing a  bland  diet  and  15  were  still  ordering  the  sippy  diet  [31]. 

DR.  STAMLER:  When  I  was  in  medical  school,  Tom,  I  was  taught  by  a 
man — this  is  one  of  the  many  things  that  got  me  interested  in  atherosclerosis — 
who  reported  seven  or  nine  coronary  deaths  in  Brooklyn.  A  strict  clinical 
report,  a  clinical  impression.  He  believed  early  coronary  deaths  were  in  people 
with  peptic  ulcers  who  had  been  drinking  cream  for  years  and  were  ather- 
osclerotic. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Yes.  And  this,  then,  is  a  good  example  of  an  "it  can't 
hurt"  kind  of  therapy  employed  in  spite  of  controlled  trials  showing  it  doesn't 
work,  and  now,  in  retrospect,  it  looks  like  it  very  well  could  have  hurt. 

DR.  STAMLER:  The  same  thing  in  diabetes,  by  the  way,  the  diet  for  dia- 
betes. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Yes.  The  unfinished  saga  of  the  oral  diabetes  drugs  goes 
back  to  1954  [34]  when  they  were  introduced,  and  1970  [35],  when  the  UGDP 
was  published,  a  16-year  span.  I  didn't  bring  the  data  on  sales  but,  as  you 
know,  they  are  finally  coming  down  at  a  fairly  steady  rate,  but  it  took  about 
six  or  eight  years  after  the  UGDP  report  for  usage  to  decline. 

DR.  MEINERT:  I  am  told  that  trend  is  being  reversed. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Well,  the  data  I  have  are  about  two  years  old  and  it 
hasn't  started  up  yet. 

DR.  KLIMT:  The  real  question  is  whether  industry  can  still  get  new  pat- 
ented hypoglycemic  drugs  on  the  market.  The  old  ones  don't  bring  much 
profit  anymore. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  So  if  one  were  to  summarize  the  reasons  why  random- 
ized control  trials  are  not  paid  attention  to  as  much  as  we  would  like,  one 
reason  is  the  "it  can't  hurt"  philosophy,  which  I  think  is  why  stilbestrol 
continued  to  be  used,  and  it  could  hurt.  And  also  cream  in  the  treatment  of 
peptic  ulcer.  And  another  is  the  "have  to  do  something"  philosophy  as  in 
bed  rest  for  hepatitis. 

Another  is  the  pressure  from  industry  to  sell  drugs.  I  think  the  story  of 
the  UGDP  is  overwhelmingly  impressive,  and  especially  when  one  contrasts 
that  study  with  that  of  Fries,  the  early  VA  study  of  antihypertensive  agents 
[36],  which  according  to  our  scoring  system  for  randomized  control  trials  is 
not  as  good  a  trial  as  the  UGDP.  It  gets  a  lower  quality  score.  It  had  lots  of 
problems  about  selection  of  patients  and  soft  end  points;  patients  were  re- 
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moved  if  their  blood  pressure  bounced  up  and  it  was  not  very  double  blind. 
And  yet  it  was  accepted  universally  and  immediately  acted  on.  And  the 
UGDP,  a  better  study,  was  violently  fought  for  years,  and  the  lack  of  action 
on  mentioning  the  study  in  the  package  insert  is  a  real  black  mark  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

DR.  STAMLER:  I  think,  Tom,  you  have  to  say  there,  too,  that  there  was 
such  a  threat  to  a  sector  of  specialization  that  members  of  that  sector  were 
encouraged  to  align  themselves  with  industry.  They  were  being  told  more  or 
less  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  if  you  made  a  diagnosis  of  a  so-called  mild 
chemical,  diabetes,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  might  not  even  be  proper. 
And  they  have  now  backed  off  that  with  new  diagnostic  criteria. 

They  were  also  told  to  use  a  diet  that  is  the  equivalent  of  Sippy,  the  diet 
carryover  from  the  preinsulin  era,  low  in  carbohydrate,  high  in  fat,  high  in 
animal  fat,  and  then  you  dropped  the  caloric  control  when  you  got  insulin. 
Now  you  are  being  told  you  developed  a  set  of  drugs,  went  out  and  detected 
all  kinds  of  people  to  push  those  drugs  on  and  that  is  disaster. 

These  three  things  tossed  at  diabetologists  at  once  really  were  very  threat- 
ening. So  they  were  driven  to  an  alliance,  many  of  them,  aside  from  other 
reasons,  for  their  having  an  alliance  with  the  drug  industry.  I  know  many  of 
these  people  personally  and  I  watched  them  in  all  of  this.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting. Now  many  of  them  are  having  quieter  second  thoughts. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Yes.  But  it  clearly  was  an  element  of  commercialism  not 
just  in  the  advertising  industry,  not  just  in  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  but 
also  in  the  clinic  industry. 

DR.  KLIMT:  And,  thirdly,  there  was  the  convenience  of  the  patient.  So, 
against  all  three  factors,  how  could  you  win,  at  least  in  the  short  term? 

DR.  STAMLER:  That  is  right. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  For  those  of  you  who  are  worried  about  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  doctors  to  adopt  the  truth,  my  last  point  is  that  citrus  fruits  were 
first  suggested  in  print  for  the  treatment  of  scurvy  in  1593  [37]  and  again  in 
1608  [38] — then  in  1747  [39]  came  the  clinical  trial,  which  was  not  randomized 
but  which  was  pretty  conclusive — two  patients  got  well  on  citrus  fruit  and 
the  other  ten,  on  five  other  treatments,  got  worse.  It  was  40  years  before  the 
British  navy  required  lemons  and  limes  and  other  citrus  fruit  on  board  ships 
at  sea. 

So,  it  took  154  years  from  the  innovation  to  the  trial,  40  years  from  the  trial 
to  practice. 
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DR.  CHALMERS:  Our  goal  in  this  last  session  is  to  have  an  informal  discussion 
of  several  important  issues  raised  by  the  preceding  papers.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  we  should  first  discuss  the  distinctions  between  cancer  and  heart  trials. 
Several  of  them  were  mentioned  today. 

The  presence  here  of  cardiovascular  disease  epidemiologists  and  cancer 
therapists  certainly  reflects  a  major  distinction  in  the  two  types  of  trials.  A 
lot  of  the  heart  trials  deal  with  preventative  treatments.  Are  there  any  ran- 
domized control  trials  for  the  prevention  of  cancer?  No  one  has  ever  tried  to 
randomize  a  MRFIT  type  trial  with  regard  to  cancer  risk  factors. 

Another  distinction  is  prerandomization  stratification.  There  are  real  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  fields  in  this  regard.  Don't  the  oncologists  stratify 
more  often  than  the  heart  disease  types? 

DR.  GEHAN:  I  think  that  in  cancer  the  stratification  is  more  according  to 
prognostic  features  in  the  patients  and  less  on  clinics;  my  interpretation  of 
the  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  that  in  heart  studies  the  focus  is  more  on 
clinics  and  less  on  prognostic  features. 

DR.  SMITH:  Isn't  it  a  function  of  numbers,  too?  I  wonder  if  we  are  not 
more  comfortable  allowing  randomization  to  suffice  for  us  in  the  cardiovas- 
cular trials  since  we  are  dealing  with  larger  numbers  and  needn't  feel  so 
compelled  to  stratify. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  think  most  therapeutic  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease,  un- 
less you  had  a  trial  in  congestive  heart  failure,  do  tend  to  be  larger  than  the 
typical  cancer  trial.  It  is  a  function  of  the  observed  mortality  rates,  and  in 
cancer  there  is  a  very  pessimistic  prognosis  in  all  sorts  of  subsets  of  patients 
by  cardiovascular  standards.  It  is  a  statistical  issue.  You  need  end  points. 

DR.  GEHAN:  My  list  of  differences  started  with  diseases.  Cancer  being 
many  diseases,  there  are  many  hypotheses  being  tested;  in  the  heart  area,  at 
least  the  things  that  we  heard  today,  there  are  rather  few  areas  of  study. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Recruitment  is  certainly  different  when  you  are  dealing 
with  sick  patients  and  you  can  only  get  your  subjects  from  practicing  doctors 
than  it  is  when  you  are  dealing  with  normal  people  whom  you  can  recruit 
from  the  population. 

DR.  STAMLER:  The  recent  trials  that  have  started  early  after  MI  cannot 
recruit  publicly.  It's  a  very  interesting  difference.  You  have  to  get  patients 
out  of  coronary  care  units. 
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DR.  MEINERT:  The  coronary  artery  surgery  study  didn't  recruit  from  the 
public,  so  it  depends  on  the  study. 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  I  would  argue  even  in  those,  Jerry,  you  don't  ask  the 
physician  to  refer  patients.  You  get  his  permission  and  you  go  to  CCU  on  a 
regular  basis. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  thought  Dr.  Holland  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  that 
every  tumor  site  was  a  different  entity  in  some  sense,  and  might  respond  to 
different  chemotherapy.  And  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  them.  So  it  is 
not  just  a  question  of  recruiting  the  total  number  of  patients.  In  cardiovascular 
disease  there  certainly  are  many  different  entities,  particularly  if  you  get  into 
congenital  heart  disease  and  so  on,  but  basically  for  most  of  the  trials  the 
underlying  idea  is  probably  a  single  etiology  of  coronary  artery  disease.  There 
are  a  lot  of  theories  about  what  it  is  about,  and  if  somebody  can  prove  one 
they  have  a  Nobel  Prize.  But  my  understanding  of  cancer  is  that  it  is  not  just 
a  question  of  recruiting  a  lot  of  people,  but  you  can't  logically  lump  lung  and 
breast  tumors  together  in  one  treatment  protocol  and  think  you  are  going  to 
have  the  same  effect.  Is  that  correct? 

DR.  ZUBROD:  I  think  the  example  Dr.  Holland  used  was  acute  lymphocytic 
leukemia,  which,  from  the  pathologist's  viewpoint,  is  more  or  less  a  single 
disease.  But  because  some  of  these  patients  have  been  cured  by  therapy  and 
others  not,  a  further  look  at  heterogeneity  was  made.  With  the  availability  of 
surface  antigens  you  can  now  demonstrate — ^Jim  said  at  least  three — perhaps 
as  many  as  ten  different  subsets  within  the  morphologic  entity  of  acute  lym- 
phocytic leukemia.  You  have  to  deal  with  them  as  separate  diseases.  They 
respond  to  different  drugs  and  have  a  different  natural  history. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  submit  one  difference  from  a  statistician  data  handler's  point 
of  view.  In  cancer  you  have  sufficient  different  combinations  of  therapies  to 
have  ongoing  funded  data  centers  for  the  different  oncology  groups  that  have 
a  long  history,  25  years  or  whatever,  where  they  have  many,  many  different 
treatment  protocols  underway  at  once.  In  heart  disease  you  have  huge  mega- 
trials  by  the  NCI  standards  where  you  can  spend  enough  money  to  fund 
several  hundred  cancer  trials.  So  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  scale 
and  the  way  in  which  the  trials  are  organized  and  how  you  recruit  people. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  But  you  are  talking  about  preventive  heart  trials  and 
therapeutic  cancer  trials. 

DR.  FISHER:  No.  I  am  talking  about  therapeutic  trials  such  as  the  Coronary 
Artery  Surgery  Study.  And  780  (the  sample  size  of  the  study)  would  be  an 
extremely  large  trial  in  the  cancer  field. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  That  is  still  a  trial  of  prevention  I  would  say.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  treatment  of  acute  myocardial  infarction,  with  a  base-line 
mortality  of  15%,  you  don't  need  that  many. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  But  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  what  tends  to  be 
a  difference.  In  other  words,  I  think  in  the  cardiovascular  area  it  is  how  fast 
the  end  point  occurs.  In  fact  that  is  true.  You  mentioned  some  cardiovascular 
diseases  like  MI  which  have  a  high  event  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  breast 
cancer,  which  tends  to  have  a  better  prognosis  than  many  of  the  cancers,  we 
have  to  do  relatively  larger  trials  as  in  the  cardiovascular  disease  field. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  But  that  is  again  prevention.  You  are  preventing  recur- 
rence. 
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DR.  ROCKETTE:  Yes,  I  guess.  Some  people  might  argue  that  what  you 
are  treating  is  already  there  but  subclinical.  The  question  in  cancer  is  how 
rapidly  does  recurrence  occur.  The  sample  size  estimates  are  really  based  on 
that. 

DR.  FISHER:  From  the  self-interest  point  of  view  of  somebody  who  directs 
a  data  center,  continuity  of  personnel  is  crucial.  It  is  nice  to  look  at  someone 
like  Marv  Zelen  where  there  is  a  certain  assurance  of  continuity,  rather  than 
saying  that  when  this  trial  ends,  if  you  want  to  stay  in  heart  disease,  unless 
a  big  new  trial  comes  along  you  disband,  or  you  prematurely  take  on  addi- 
tional work,  in  which  case  you  do  a  mediocre  job  on  both.  I  don't  know  what 
the  best  model  is.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  experienced  investigators.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  new  blood  and  enthusiasm  and 
new  Request  for  Proposals.  But  from  an  operational  point  of  view,  this  to  my 
mind  is  a  very  big  difference  between  the  cancer  and  heart  institutes. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  One  of  the  major  problems,  as  I  see  it,  that  distinguishes 
the  two  is  that  quite  often  in  cancer  clinical  therapy  trials  you  can't  tell  when 
patients  get  sick  whether  they  are  sick  because  of  the  drug  you  gave  them 
or  because  of  their  disease.  Yet  you  still  have  a  fairly  high  rate  of  deaths  in 
the  placebo  or  the  standard  therapy. 

DR.  GEHAN:  It  is  very  rare  to  have  placebo  or  double-blind  studies  in 
cancer. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  But  you  could  have  a  double-blind  study  much  more 
often  by  using  a  disguised  therapy  so  that  if  you  have  two  cancer  patients 
getting  different  therapies  being  compared,  each  of  them  should  be  getting 
a  placebo  for  the  other  therapy.  But  it  is  not  done  as  often  by  cancer  people 
as  it  should  be. 

DR.  GEHAN:  I  think  it  is  fairly  well  accepted  that  some  therapy  is  good 
and  therefore  physicians  are  going  to  give  treatment  rather  than  a  placebo  or 
no  therapy.  They  don't  do  double  blind  because  they  know  something  about 
the  side  effects.  It  is  not  double  blind  if  people  start  losing  their  hair. 

DR.  GREEN:  Randomized  cancer  studies  involving  placebo  do  exist.  Use 
of  placebo  depends  on  the  particular  cancer  site  and  the  specific  stage  of 
disease.  Examples  are  estrogen  versus  placebo  for  prostatic  cancer,  and  lev- 
amisole  versus  placebo  in  double-blind  immunotherapy  trials. 

DR.  FISHER:  Bill  Friedewald  has  had  about  as  much  experience  in  trials 
in  the  cardiovascular  area  as  anybody  here.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  about 
the  importance  of  having  experienced  investigators  in  a  trial  or  having  a  group 
who  have  been  through  the  mill  and  who  know  the  problems  of  randomi- 
zation etc.  Is  the  mix  of  new  and  old  investigators  important? 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  As  I  had  on  one  of  my  slides,  I  think  it  is.  The  new 
people  are  enthusiastic  and  there  is  a  learning  process  involved  that  is  healthy. 
A  lot  of  questions  are  asked  of  the  more  seasoned  investigators. 

DR.  MEINERT:  A  difference  I  see  has  to  do  with  the  organizational  structure 
of  a  multicenter  trial.  In  heart  disease  and  other  related  fields  it  is  standard 
operating  procedure  to  have  a  data  monitoring  committee  to  watch  for  emerg- 
ing treatment  effects  which  require  alteration  of  the  study.  Results  of  the  trial 
are  not  presented  outside  that  committee  until  there  is  something  to  report. 
The  data  monitoring  function  in  many  cancer  trials  is  less  formalized.  Data 
are  presented  and  published  as  the  trial  proceeds. 
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DR.  ROCKETTE:  We  don't  have  a  data  monitoring  committee  in  our  study. 
We  generate  our  report  in-house  every  six  months.  We  do  not  present  all  the 
results.  For  instance,  protocol  six  has  never  been  presented  to  anybody.  Our 
first  step,  and  I  guess  it  serves  the  role  of  a  data  moriitoring  committee,  is  to 
present  results  to  our  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  the  study  clinicians. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  The  process  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  typical 
multicenter  heart  trial. 

DR.  SMITH:  I  recently  developed  a  concern  that  in  the  multistudy  centers, 
cardiovascular  centers,  that  there  is  a  problem  because  the  staff  is  very  often 
interchangeable  and  the  protocols  are  very  different.  At  least  they  were  writ- 
ten differently.  It  becomes  very  difficult  for  that  staff  to  maintain  those  dif- 
ferences. I  am  wondering  if  that  is  a  problem  in  cancer  chemotherapy,  for 
example.  Are  the  similarities  greater  than  the  differences  in  protocol? 

DR.  ZUBROD:  I  think  the  similarities  are  greater  than  the  differences.  There 
are  three  different  phases  to  cancer  protocols.  The  first  is  an  early  work-up. 
In  the  second  phase  we  try  to  get  some  evidence  of  therapeutic  efficacy.  In 
phase  three  we  are  concerned  with  a  comparison  of  new  and  standard  treat- 
ments. Different  institutions  will  involve  different  phase  mixes.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  think  there  are  great  similarities  in  protocols  and  the  data  handlers 
are  quite  accustomed  to  handling  things  more  or  less  in  the  same  format. 

DR.  GEHAN:  I  think  that  size  is  a  problem.  In  the  Southwest  Oncology 
Group,  when  we  go  to  a  meeting,  we  are  reporting  on  something  like  40  to 
50  different  protocols.  Having  aU  of  these  committees  you  speak  of  is  im- 
possible. So  the  statistical  center  and  the  chairman  of  the  study  are  the  key 
people  involved  in  monitoring  that  particular  study.  I  think  in  cancer  one  of 
the  big  differences  is  that  ongoing  results  are  presented,  often  in  coded  fash- 
ion, treatment  A  versus  treatment  B;  you  don't  know  what  the  treatments 
are. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Isn't  there  an  ethical  problem  when  you  go  back  to 
investigators  and  say  the  p  value  is  0.06  and  we  need  only  a  few  more  patients 
to  prove  that  this  drug  is  less  lethal  than  the  other.  Doesn't  this  present  an 
ethical  problem  to  the  investigators  who  have  to  say  to  their  patients  that 
they  would  like  permission  to  randomize  them  to  drug  A  or  B  because  they 
have  a  study  going  and  they  don't  know  which  treatment  is  better,  when  in 
fact  they  do  know  which  treatment  is  better,  except  that  the  p  value  is  0.06 
instead  of  0.05. 

DR.  ZUBROD:  It  certainly  does  present  an  ethical  problem,  and  a  difficvilt 
one  to  resolve. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  The  Heart  Institute  has  resolved  it  by  having  an  inde- 
pendent data  monitoring  committee  to  review  interim  results.  The  patients 
are  told  as  part  of  the  informed  consent  process  that  the  doctor  doesn't  know 
which  drug  is  better,  and  the  data  are  being  monitored  by  an  expert  com- 
mittee. 

DR.  ZUBROD:  You  must  realize  though  that  the  number  of  diseases,  the 
number  of  investigators  and  the  number  of  protocols  have  made  for  a  de- 
centralized structure  for  the  whole  cancer  operation.  Whether  you  can  impose 
a  single  data  monitoring  committee  somewhere  centrally  to  cover  this  I  would 
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doubt.  But  somehow  in  cancer  activities  we  ought  to  be  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  cardiovascular  studies  and  find  some  way  of  including  a  relatively  im- 
personal data  monitoring  group.  It  may  be  that  Phase  I  trials  could  have  a 
central  policy  advisory  group  or  data  monitoring  group.  It  would  help  with 
the  ethical  dilemmas  and  with  public  image. 

DR.  GEHAN:  As  progress  is  made  in  cancer  you  are  making  smaller  leaps. 
There  isn't  that  much  of  an  ethical  problem.  It  is  very  rare  now  that  you  do 
a  study  where  one  treatment  is  tremendously  better  than  the  other.  They  are 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  other. 

DR.  STAMLER:  I  wish  to  make  a  comment  about  an  aspect  which  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  here,  but  based  on  experience  I  think  needs  to  be 
discussed.  That  is  that  by  setting  up  an  outside  review  group  of  quality  that 
one  assures  a  top  level  review.  I  don't  want  to  debate  here  the  issue  of  an 
internal  group  versus  an  outside  group.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  My  experience,  in  both  the  Hypertension  Detection  and  FoUow-Up 
Program  and  the  Multi-Risk  Factor  Intervention  Trial  with  an  outside  review 
group  was  that  an  outside  review  group  did  not  by  any  means  assure  a  level 
of  review  that  made  it  possible  to  say  "everything  is  in  good  hands,  you  don't 
have  anything  to  worry  about."  It  was  our  experience  that  the  investigator 
group  which  is  closer  to  the  work,  closer  to  the  data,  more  wedded  to  the 
work,  if  you  will,  can  play  an  important  role  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  data  and 
safety  monitoring  committee  look  at  the  data  in  all  the  ways  that  they  need 
to  be  looked  at.  Bill,  is  that  an  unfair  statement? 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  No. 

DR.  STAMLER:  I  think  it  is  very  important  now  to  make  that  heart  model 
seem  as  if  it  is  a  beautiful,  perfect  model  that  works  magnificently.  The  fact 
is  that  the  people  who  sit  on  those  boards  are  very  busy  people,  very  qualified, 
very  prestigious,  and  part  of  that  is  they  all  have  too  much  to  do.  As  a  result 
they  are  likely  to  come  in  the  night  before,  look  at  the  tables,  and  think  off 
the  top  of  their  heads.  And  that  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  don't  know  how  anyone  can  sit  down — speaking  from  personal  experi- 
ence— with  the  protocols  from  40  studies  and  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
digest  the  data  from  them.  I  would  love  to  see  the  process  in  action.  I  find 
the  prospect  mind-boggling.  Whoever  sits  down  with  data  reports  on  40 
centers  in  a  finite  period  of  time  and  says  this  is  our  six  monthly  meeting, 
we  will  review  the  results  of  40  protocols  and  come  up  with  mature,  rational, 
scientific  decisions? 

DR.  GEHAN:  Nobody  does  that. 

DR.  STAMLER:  What  do  you  do  then? 

DR.  GEHAN:  Well,  you  have  certain  physicians  who  work  mainly  in  lym- 
phoma consider  the  lymphoma  studies.  They  have  about  six  studies  to  con- 
sider. And  then  somebody  is  in  myeloma.  They  have  another  five  or  six.  In 
leukemia  they  have  ten  or  twelve  studies.  The  sarcoma  committee  has  some, 
and  lung  cancer  has  some.  So  the  physicians  are  specialists.  They  are  con- 
sidering only  the  studies  that  are  in  their  specialty  area. 

DR.  STAMLER:  Ten  or  twelve  at  a  fling,  from  my  experience  is  quite  a 
chore.  Even  five  or  six. 

DR.  GEHAN:  But  it  is  a  spectrum  of  studies;  Phase  I,  Phase  II,  and  Phase 
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III.  Some  of  the  studies  are  already  closed,  some  of  them  are  being  closed. 
There  are  not  that  many  that  require  decisions.  They  are  either  in  an  early 
stage,  too  early  to  make  a  decision,  or  the  decision  has  already  been  made. 

DR.  GREEN:  Considering  those  trials  on  which  you  are  ready  to  come  to 
a  decision,  I  haven't  heard  anything  to  suggest  why  an  outside  group  would 
be  any  better  able  to  make  that  decision  than  the  investigators  themselves. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  There  is  an  ethical  reason.  The  investigators  can't  con- 
tinue to  enroll  patients  when  they  just  need  one  more  pair  to  prove — 

DR.  MEINERT:  Tom,  you  are  assuming  that  these  decisions  are  always 
made  while  recruitment  goes  on.  A  lot  of  the  decisions  come  long  after  re- 
cruitment is  finished. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Then  an  investigator  is  faced  with  a  patient  coming 
saying,  "I'd  like  to  get  out  of  the  protocol  and  get  that  other  drug." 

DR.  STAMLER:  Let  me  be  a  devil's  advocate  for  a  moment.  Why  isn't  that 
ethical  "monkey"  on  the  back  of  that  policy  board  just  as  much  as  the  inves- 
tigators? I  don't  understand  the  logic  of  that. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Jerry,  you  have  to  start  with  the  logic  that  all  trials  are 
unethical  once  the  first  pair  of  patients  have  been  studied.  You  have  to  accept 
that  and  recognize  that  trials  are  better  than  giving  a  new  drug  outside  of  a 
trial.  Then  you  say  how  can  you  make  it  easier  for  people  who  are  taking 
care  of  patients  and  how  can  we  make  it  easier  for  the  patients  who  are 
involved  in  trials  not  to  be  asking  constantly  whether  they  are  continuing  on 
a  drug  that  is  falling  behind.  The  constant  switching  that  would  result  is  both 
bad  therapy  and  bad  research.  And  bad  research  is  unethical! 

DR.  STAMLER:  Please  note  that  this  doesn't  make  the  issue  of  external 
versus  internal  a  fundamental  issue.  The  CDP  solved  that  problem  by  having 
a  data  monitoring  group  that  was  part  internal,  part  external.  But  until  we 
brought  Ken  Berge  in  there,  none  of  us  were  seeing  patients. 

DR.  MEINERT:  I  do  agree  with  what  Jerry  says  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  committee  work.  My  own  view  is  that  a  data  monitoring  committee  func- 
tions better  if  some  of  its  members  are  from  the  study. 

DR.  STAMLER:  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  good  justification  for  the  MRFIT  and 
HDFP  model  of  formulating  a  data  monitoring  committee  versus  the  CDP 
model. 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  There  is  a  difference  in  how  the  committees  are  per- 
ceived from  the  outside.  We  could  go  before  the  ethical  review  committee  for 
HHS  (Health  and  Human  Services)  which  I  had  to  do  twice  and  say  the 
committees  are  totally  external  to  the  study.  The  internal  members  who  rep- 
resent the  investigators  but  don't  see  patients  are  on  the  committee  but  do 
not  have  a  vote. 

DR.  STAMLER:  I'm  not  concerned  with  voting.  If  you  have  markedly  split 
votes  in  such  situations  you  are  in  deep  trouble. 

DR.  FRIEDEWALD:  The  key  principle  is  that  no  one  directly  benefiting 
from  a  vote  or  in  fact  seeing  patients  should  vote.  I  wouldn't  argue  that  the 
experience  in  the  CDP  was  in  any  better  or  worse  than  for  MRFIT  or  HDFP. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  ways  it  was  better,  because  the  committee  was 
so  large. 

DR.  MEINERT:  If  I  was  a  patient  in  a  study  I  would  much  rather  be  one 
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in  a  study  where  I  knew  the  data  monitoring  committee  contained  people 
from  in  the  study  and  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  protocol,  rather  than — 

DR.  CHALMERS:  Don't  forget  the  biostatistics  center  is  there,  as  part  of 
the  general  make-up.  It  is  not  totally  outside. 

DR.  MEINERT:  Staff  of  the  biostatistics  center  do  not  understand  all  the 
data.  They  need  help  from  clinicians. 

DR.  FISHER:  Tom,  I  would  disagree  with  your  assessment  that  a  trial  is 
in  a  sense  unethical  after  the  first  pair  of  patients  have  been  enrolled.  This 
brings  up  a  very  deep  and  serious  question  that  does  not  get  adequate  debate, 
and  maybe  for  good  reason.  How  much  risk  can  the  individual  patient  take 
implicitly  when  they  start  in  the  trial  and  as  it  goes  on.  Let's  take,  for  example, 
a  trial  of  surgery  in  the  early  days,  say  heart  valve  surgery,  where  you  have 
a  high  mortality.  I  don't  care  if  you  call  them  treatment  A  and  treatment  B. 
If  you  present  survival  curves,  everybody  is  going  to  know  which  is  which 
because  of  the  high  surgical  mortality.  Everybody  understands  it  and  accepts 
it.  Even  if  there  was  a  statistically  significant  difference,  nobody  would  be  in 
favor  of  stopping  the  trial.  Nobody  in  their  right  mind  would  use  a  propor- 
tional hazards  model  and  the  various  statistics  associated  with  it.  So  you  don't 
just  draw  logarithmic  curves — I  realize  I  am  getting  a  little  technical  here. 

It  is  a  situation  where  you  cannot  effectively  blind  the  data,  no  matter  how 
you  go  about  it.  I  think  the  policy  board  or  data  monitoring  committee  has 
as  severe  an  ethical  problem  as  the  investigator,  but  there  may  be  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  having  it  discussed  in  a  context  which  does  not  botch  up  the  science 
of  the  trial.  By  the  way,  I  think  it  is  ethical  for  people  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  Why  are  you  having  data  monitoring  and  policy  boards? 
Is  this  just  a  game  you  play  to  cover  yourself,  especially  if  you  really  believe 
a  trial  is  unethical  after  the  first  pair  of  patients  have  been  enrolled?  Is  that 
the  point  you  are  making,  that  we  should  have  this  board  to  cover  us? 

DR.  CHALMERS:  No,  it  is  not  a  game  we  are  playing  to  cover  ourselves. 
It  is  a  poor  study,  or  no  study  at  all,  if  patients  are  dropping  in  and  out  with 
regard  to  treatment,  depending  on  data  trends  that  are  often  meaningless. 
One  can  expect  physicians  to  be  swayed  by  emerging  data  trends  since  they 
are  personally  involved  in  the  trial.  The  analysis  job  requires  thought  and 
discussion  by  experts.  In  the  multicenter  cardiovascular  trials  this  job  is  given 
to  a  single  monitoring  committee,  rather  than  to  individual  patients  and  their 
doctor. 

DR.  MEINERT:  But  I  am  not  willing  to  buy  the  notion  of  bias.  The  possibility 
of  bias  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  outcome  measure.  It  is  not  too  easy  to 
bias  the  measurement  of  death.  There  may  be  bias  in  an  unmasked  trial  in 
the  way  treatment  is  applied.  That  may  be  a  problem.  But  I  don't  think  it 
follows  immediately  that  if  a  trial  is  unmasked  it  is  by  definition  biased.  I 
think  you  have  to  look  at  the  situation  to  determine  the  chance  of  serious 
bias. 

DR.  FISHER:  How  do  we  balance  shortterm  mortality  and  longterm  mor- 
tality? For  example,  doesn't  it  ever  occur  in  cancer  that  somebody  comes  up 
with  a  treatment  that  everybody  realizes  will  cause  some  early  deaths  in  the 
hope  of  extending  life  in  some  survivors? 
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DR.  SANCHO-GARNIER:  Yes.  That  is  true  for  chemotherapy. 
DR.  FISHER:  How  do  you  blind  results  in  that  case? 
DR.  GEHAN:  The  identity  of  the  survival  curves  is  masked.  The  toxicity 
is  not. 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  Toxicity  depends  on  the  treatment.  We  have  had  two 
toxicity  deaths  in  6000  or  7000  patients.  So,  again,  it  gets  to  the  specific  disease 
you  are  talking  about.  If  you  remember  some  of  the  curves  I  presented,  for 
breast  cancer,  you  are  dealing  with  few  relative  cancer  recurrences. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  I  still  maintain  that  if  the  practicing  physician  knows 
that  the  p  is  less  than  0.06,  but  not  less  than  0.05,  for  A  being  better  than  B, 
he  or  she  will  be  hard  put  to  continue  randomizing  or  to  keep  patients  on 
the  "worst"  therapy.  The  dilemma  is  presented  in  Figure  1.  Using  sequential 

Figure  1.  Sequential  analysis  of  randomized  clinical  trials.  Chalmers,  TC,  and  dis- 
cussants: How  to  turn  off  an  experiment.  In:  Ethical  Safeguards  in  Research 
on  Humans,  Cooper  JD,  Ley  HL,  (Eds.)  Interdisciplinary  Communications, 
Associates:  Maryland,  1976,  vol  5,  pp  119-143,  with  permission. 
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design  as  a  model,  at  the  last  stages  of  such  a  study,  A  is  probably  better 
thari  B,  could  still  equal  B,  but  could  almost  never  be  worse  than  B.  So  what 
do  you  tell  the  patient?  I  would  demand  A  because  it  is  either  equal  to  or 
better  than  B.  What  is  the  critical  probability  level  at  which  the  individual 
physician  will  abandon  randomization  and  opt  for  one  treatment  or  the  other: 
atp  <  0.10,  p  <  0.20  or  p  <  0.49? 

DR.  ROCKETTE:  Why  would  you  show  patients  data  after  each  pair  of 
patients  is  enrolled?  Wouldn't  they  opt  for  the  treatment  that  is  ahead  at  that 
time? 

DR.  CHALMERS:  That's  right.  That's  the  point  I  am  making!  And  the 
patients  who  have  volunteered  for  the  study  have  been  betrayed. 

DR.  GREEN:  But,  Tom,  if  you  talk  that  way  and  believe  that  it  is  unethical 
for  the  physician  to  randomize  a  patient  in  the  face  of  a  statistically  insignif- 
icant trend,  however  small,  then  if  you  are  a  member  of  an  external  committee 
you  should  feel  the  same  way.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  ethical  distinction 
between  the  treating  physician  and  the  external  committee.  The  justification 
for  continuing  properly  randomized  trials,  which  applies  to  both  the  physician 
and  the  committee,  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  more  ethical  to  select 
therapies  based  on  random  or  chance  occurrences.  A  decision  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  regarding  what  degree  of  evidence  will  be  considered 
as  unlikely  due  to  chance  alone.  When  such  a  point  is  reached,  the  trial  is 
stopped.  Furthermore,  in  cancer  trials  it  may  be  particularly  important  not  to 
reach  a  premature  conclusion  based  on  chance  results  in  favor  of  a  regimen, 
if  that  regimen  produces  serious  toxicity,  until  there  is  reasonably  convincing 
evidence  that  patients  may  benefit  from  receiving  it. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  I  still  think  the  only  way  you  can  solve  the  problem  is 
have  experts  making  the  decisions  who  don't  have  to  face  patients.  Those 
patients  have  gone  to  their  doctor  and  have  said,  "I  am  in  your  hands.  Doctor. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  my  coming  to  you,  by  tradition  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  is  that  you  are  going  to  do  your  best  for  me."  Now  I  think  you  can 
do  that  as  part  of  a  randomized  controlled  trial  if,  in  the  informed  consent, 
there  is  an  understanding  between  you  and  the  patient  that  that  part  of  your 
arrangement  is  deferred  by  you  to  somebody  else.  You  know,  and  the  patient 
should  understand,  that  if  you  knew  the  trends,  even  though  they  might  be 
due  to  chance,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  act  normally  in  dealing  with  the 
patient,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  study. 

DR.  BUCHWALD:  I  don't  think  the  investigators  would  act  differently  in 
that  role.  Knowledge  doesn't  necessarily  determine  change  in  action.  And 
there  is  another  ethic  that  you  haven't  even  discussed,  the  ethic  of  wanting 
not  to  live  with  perpetual  ignorance.  We  have  a  responsibility  for  more  than 
the  individual  patient. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  But  most  patients  understand  that  when  you  are  faced 
with  a  critical  decision  having  to  do  with  their  health  you  are  going  to  consider 
first  their  personal  safety  and  welfare,  and  second,  the  search  for  truth  via 
the  study. 

DR.  BUCHWALD:  Words  get  loaded. 

DR.  MEINERT:  Why  do  you  think  patients  would  drop  out  of  the  study 
if  given  the  results  of  the  trial,  Tom?  What  is  wrong  with  presenting  the  data. 
Shortterm  beneficial  effects  may  be  offset  later  by  adverse  effects.  That  was 
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a  concern  in  the  Diabetic  Retinopathy  Study.  The  study  continued  for  some 
time  after  emergence  of  a  beneficial  effect  to  try  to  help  make  certain  these 
were  not  offset  by  adverse  effects  that  occurred  later. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  I  would  say  from  the  example  (Fig.  1)  that  the  probability 
of  B  being  better  than  A  is  so  slim  that  if  I  saw  these  data  I  would  say  thank 
you  very  much,  take  me  out  of  the  study  and  put  me  on  A,  put  me  on  the 
treatment  that  is  ahead,  because  it  can  only  be  equal  to,  never  worse  than  B. 

DR.  FISHER:  It  depends  on  how  you  construct  your  boundaries.  A  bound- 
ary crossing  early  in  the  study  may  not  be  as  important  as  you  think. 

DR.  MEINERT:  After  listening  to  this  discussion  I  am  getting  to  the  point 
of  thinking  one  ought  to  show  the  patients  the  results  as  we  go  and  live  with 
the  consequences.  If  you  can't  get  any  more  patients  to  enroll,  so  be  it. 

DR.  FISHER:  We  are  all  ethicists.  That  is  a  moral  imperative  in  life.  You 
have  to  make  ethical  decisions.  I  say  Tom,  I  hope  with  a  smile,  that  your 
ethical  position  is  not  defensible.  If  it  is  unethical  for  the  person  treating  a 
patient  if  he  saw  the  study  data,  it  is  unethical  for  the  external  poUcy  board 
to  allow  treatment. 

I  do  think  people  can  take  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  In  my  own  life  in  a  lot 
of  situations  I  would  be  willing  to  take  some  risk  for  the  betterment  of  hu- 
mankind. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  You  can  say  that  now,  but  when  you  have  a  tumor 
growing  and  you  are  beginning  to  plan  for  death  or  survival  I  think  the  desire 
to  die  for  mankind  becomes  diminished. 

DR.  FISHER:  I  said  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 

DR.  SANCHO-GARNIER:  I  think  when  you  accept  participating  in  a  cUnical 
trial,  you  know  that  the  ethic  of  the  clinical  trial  is  a  collective  ethic  and  you 
accept  this. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  I  think  it  is  conceivable  that  a  fair  number  of  sick  people 
don't  want  to  be  involved  in  the  decisions,  want  some  reassurance  that  the 
doctor  is  thinking  of  them  first  and  not  thinking  of  other  people  and  not 
thinking  of  ignorance  or  knowledge.  The  great  majority  of  people  want  their 
doctor  to  think  about  getting  them  well  when  they  are  sick. 

DR.  MEINERT:  Why  shouldn't  we  ask  patients  at  the  outset  do  you  want 
to  see  the  data  as  they  are  emerging  or  do  you  want  to  be  masked?  Why  not 
give  them  that  choice? 

DR.  CHALMERS:  You  could.  Except  that  I  think  if  you  showed  the  patient 
the  data  as  they  were  emerging  the  patient  would  opt  out  pretty  soon.  Then 
you  really  would  have  no  scientifically  valid  or  ethical  study.  That's  just  an 
estimate,  I  don't  know  that. 

DR.  MEINERT:  It's  Uke  the  estimates  we  had  that  we'd  never  get  any 
patients  if  we  had  to  go  through  the  informed  consent  process  in  the  1960s. 

DR.  GEHAN:  There  is  one  other  difference  between  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease I  wanted  to  bring  up.  In  cancer,  the  therapy  moves  in  sequence  from 
Phase  I  to  Phase  II  to  Phase  III.  There's  got  to  be  some  kind  of  sequence  for 
heart  but  it  hasn't  come  out  in  our  discussion. 

DR.  BUCHWALD:  The  heart  field  started  out  with  all  that  wonderful  ep- 
idemiology and  everybody  believed  it  all — and  I  think  some  of  us  do  believe 
it  still.  Then  the  idea  was  to  use  this  powerful  tool,  the  randomized  clinical 
trial,  and  just  put  the  final  dot  on  it.  And  then  the  frustration  started.  As  I 
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said  in  my  presentation  on  the  oldest  field  in  cardiac  trials,  lipid  intervention, 
it  was  so  clearcut — Ansel  Keys  did  his  studies  and  Jerry  did  his  studies,  all 
the  great  lipid  epidemiologists  of  the  last  40  or  50  years  contributed.  It  was 
clean,  absolutely  clean.  Randomized  clinical  trials  were  supposedly  going  to 
frame  it  and  put  it  on  ice  forever.  And  they  started  out  to  do  just  that  and 
they  have  kept  at  it  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  can't  put  that  frame  around  it. 
That  is  what  has  been  difficult. 

DR.  GEHAN:  So  your  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  is  epidemiology. 

DR.  MEINERT:  No,  no.  That's  not  true.  For  the  drugs  you  are  testing  there 
are  indeed  a  Phase  I  and  a  Phase  II,  but  they  are  done  by  the  drug  company 
or  somebody  else,  whereas  you  are  doing  the  Phase  III. 

DR.  SMITH:  I  think  that  one  of  the  differences  that  is  getting  in  our  way 
is  that  most  of  us  are  not  involved  in  Phase  I  or  Phase  II  cardiovascular  drug 
evaluations.  You,  the  cancer  people,  are  involved  in  a  discovery  phase,  if  you 
will.  We  in  the  heart  field  are  in  an  evaluation  phase.  We  are  in  Phase  III 
trials  most  of  the  time.  You  are  in  Phase  I  or  II  trials.  That  is  a  big  difference. 

DR.  GEHAN:  There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  chemotherapy  people 
that  have  really  very  little  interest  in  Phase  III  trials  because  they  think  they 
know  the  answers  based  on  having  Phase  I  and  II  trials. 

DR.  CHALMERS:  And  yet  Phase  III  studies  have  often  failed  to  confirm 
the  enthusiasm  that  had  grown  out  of  Phase  II  studies.  The  final  comparative 
trial  is  still  essential  before  the  new  therapy  is  marketed. 

This  has  been  a  frank  and  useful  discussion. 
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